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Introduction 


This third volume of essays presented to the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy represents a new departure in two ways. First, it is a collection of essays all 
concerned with one ancient philosopher, Plato. It is our intention to put together subsequent volumes on Aristotle, post- Aristotelian philosophy, and pre- Socratic 
philosophy. We started with Plato because we felt that we had a sufficient collection of papers presented at various meetings of the Society for Ancient Greek 
Philosophy or at meetings which our Society sponsored and held conjointly with other learned societies. Most of the papers printed in this volume have not been 
published elsewhere. 


This volume also represents a new departure in that the papers presented here were given at larger number of meetings in a shorter period of time than were those in 
the first two volumes. Prior to the production of Essays II, the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy sponsored sessions (for many years) at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association and at the annual meeting of the American Philological Association. During the period of time covered by 
this volume, the Society has also been sponsoring sessions at the Western (now Central) and Pacific Divisions of the American Philosophical Association. In addition, 
the SAGP has been cooperating with the Society for the Study of Islamic Philosophy and Science and other organizations in sponsoring a yearly conference on 
philosophy in antiquity and the middle ages. There have been five such conferences in the years covered by this volume. 


Ancient Greek philosophy is one of the areas in which the influence of contemporary European philosophy has been increasing; the study of Plato has benefited 
especially from cross- fertilization between the analytic and hermeneutic traditions. We can see evidence of that relationship in the present volume—for example, in the 
essays by Dorter and Cobb-Stevens. While there continues to be a deep interest in the dogmatic structure of Plato's thought, as in Gerson's essay, there is also an 
increasing tendency to interpret Plato's method and objectives, as in the essays by Turnbull, Zembaty, and West, for example. In addition, Plato's mature political 
thought has in recent years gotten more attention; in this volume, we may mention the essays by Lee and Griswold. 


Research in ancient Greek philosophy has been enriched substantially during the current decade not only as a result of the systematic application of analytical tools and 
hermeneutic approaches, but also with vigorous philological studies of the extant texts and historical and archaeological findings. One very effective interpretive 
direction of philosophical work has 
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been the quest for logical rigor in the construction of argument. The examination of the strength of logical structure in the writings of the ancients has been carried out 
while partially bracketing the value system supported by that argument. The essays in this volume on Plato's later dialogues clearly indicate the momentum of this 
tendency. 


The richness and the suggestive power of Plato's ontology, cosmology, philosophy of mind, political theory, ethics, and aesthetics, are explored by the papers printed 
in this volume. As we read each treatment of a selected topic, we become increasingly aware that the papers do not, on the whole, challenge or reject Platonic theses; 
the papers strikingly share a high regard for Plato as a major thinker in the western philosophical tradition, a recognition that the dialogues he wrote continue to exert 
influence as well as attract theoretical attention. 


The Plato who emerges from these essays is the seminal thinker, the profound philosopher, the master of dialectic, who offers together with his insights into reality and 
human values a systematically developed set of powerful devices for the articulation and defense of his ideas. These devices have been the object of critical 
assessment. 


Although Plato's axiological system may well be interesting and significant in its own setting, it has not been a major object of investigation in the greater number of 
books and articles published in recent years. The articles published here do not depart from that trend. Plato's axiology has not been regarded as especially relevant to 
current human problems, particularly ethical and political problems; rather, philosophical analysis has turned primarily to the methodology of Platonic discourse. 


Right or wrong, Plato is not denied his greatness as a theorist endowed with extraordinary logical powers. The logical form in which his doctrines were set has been 
recently subjected to the closest scrutiny. The reader will judge the extent to which writers of individual essays have succeeded in their chosen tasks. In each case the 
discussion unfolds not as advocacy of Platonic doctrines but as critical assessment of argument, and is meant as judicious explication of the logical form of significant 
theses often believed, during centuries of Platonic commentary, to be the cornerstones of a monumental speculative system. 


The recent interest in the logical form of Plato's arguments and his methodology is a part of more general philosophical movements of the second half of the twentieth 
century. The technique of analysis, refined and made relevant to the understanding of influential texts, has entered the field of logical evaluation. In this light we 
appreciate the intensified interest in Plato's techniques. Taken together with the essays on Plato printed in Volume II, the present essays display a definite continuity in 
direction, scope and quality of work of the previous publication, strengthening the conviction 
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that Platonic scholarship has entered a new and different phase and has consolidated the approach that this new movement introduced. 


The reader will surely discern two basic expository features in almost all the essays: consideration of alternative interpretations and independent analysis of the logic of 
the substantive issues. Controversy affects the former; the latter concentrates on the text itself. 


The Socratic and Platonic theories of pleasure have repeatedly come up for debate in recent years. In a leading paper, Donald Zeyl reviews the issue of Socrates! 
hedonism in the Protagoras, not only to discuss Socrates' dialectical strategy but also to show what conclusions his argument allows with regard to possible violation 
of consistency. George Rudebusch examines the points that connect the Protagoras and the Gorgias, exhibiting the grounds upon which the doctrines on pleasure in 
the two dialogues can be reconciled, namely, the distinction between real and apparent magnitude of pleasure; he then shows that what Plato's arguments refute is not 
hedonism but the Protagorean view on desire and goodness. The principle of pleasure emerges with special force in the Philebus, and Cynthia Hampton discusses the 
thesis put forth that false pleasures arise as a result of a false grasp of the structure of reality, thus making clear how Plato defends the view that reason can evaluate 
things truly only when using ontological criteria. The question of how to judge pleasures correctly involves the basic relationship of virtue to knowledge, and Jane 
Zembaty defends the issue in the context of Hippias Minor in order to answer the famous aporia concerning voluntary evil action. A crucial test, one that affects not 
only Socrates' friendship to others but also his choice of action that avoids doing evil to the state in the face of the death verdict, is tested in the Crito, and Elinor West 
seeks to throw light on the intent of the arguments to illuminate the relationship of justice to friendship. 


Four essays illustrate a continuity of concerns. Lloyd Gerson returns to the concept of the unity of the virtues to show how the threads of three arguments meet in 
Plato's Republic, assuming that the view is granted that the unity of goodness must be separated from the claim that the good is brought about in one way only. 
Edward Warren concentrates on Republic I, advancing the interpretation that Plato introduces the craft argument essentially to develop the notion that there is a 
governing craft that only the ruler-philosopher possesses, and this notion in turn necessitates the subsumption of all crafts under the Good. If episteme and techne are 
inextricably bound together, Edward Lee aims to show how Plato as a critic of the sophistic approach to social justice finds that he must make justice foundational, 
nonderivative, and a necessary condition for the rational structuring of the polis. As a related propaedeutic, a severe testing of rational elenchos, the problematic of 
inquiry has been discussed in dialogues written prior to the Republic: Michael Morgan reviews the Socratic position on the 
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elenchos in the Meno to study in its implications for the later employment of hypotheses as a tool to answer the question of the teachability of virtue. 


An area in which controversy has continued for many years is the interpretation of the Parmenides. Kenneth Dorter and Robert Turnbull have made fresh and 
penetrating criticisms of the literature on the tenability of the doctrine of Forms. Dorter takes the position that while the Parmenides should be read as a sign of critical 
questioning, the objections raised in the dialogue are, he maintains, dealt with at greater length in the dialogues that followed. Robert Turnbull addresses the complex 
problem of "the third man argument" in original ways, too complex to condense here, but the fact that he questions the adequacy of G. Vlastos' identification of the 
argument should suffice to excite interest in his essay. Mark McPherran dissects the "worst difficulty" argument of the Forms and presents what he has found to be 
Plato's plausible defense of the doctrine, itself an intriguing thesis. 


Vera Cobb-Stevens turns to the Theaetetus for a reading that finds two doctrines of flux in that work, and on that basis, the Socratic examination of the supposedly 
Protagorean view leads to another view of becoming that in turn pushes the argument in search of ontological foundations. The problem of definition as related to the 
possibility of defining Anowledge-episteme, has received considerable attention in recent discussions. Central to this problem is the question whether Plato has in fact 
given a satisfactory view by relying on the concept of propositional knowledge. Nehamas argues that Plato's project in the later dialogues has been how to define 
knowledge as the object of knowledge, the fundamental task being that of bringing together dialectic as method and as content, which he calls "the very essence of 
knowledge itself." 


Finally, the Timaeus has proven to be a continuing puzzle. Mohr has developed a new interpretation of the demiurge by drawing attention to the functions of the divine 
craftsman, and advanced the thesis, based on hitherto neglected considerations, that the cosmology in the Timaeus is best understood when viewed within the 
epistemological and logical pursuits of the late or "critical" dialogues. The late Joan Kung has attacked perhaps the most puzzling of the central issues in Platonic 
interpretations: How does the study of mathematics make us virtuous? We should take this opportunity to mention that Professor Kung was working on this essay 
when she died, quite prematurely, of cancer. The essay is printed much as it was distributed to the Society in advance of the meeting at which it was presented, 
although it has been prepared for publication by Nicholas P. White. We should think of it as an indication of the excitement which can be generated by the meetings of 
the society, and as a way to remember an esteemed colleague and friend. 


J.P.A. 
AP. 
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Socrates and Hedonism: 
Protagoras 351b-358d. 


Donald J. Zeyl 


An ancient quarrel persists among students of Plato's Protagoras between those who claim that Socrates himself holds the hedonistic thesis on which he bases his 
argument against akrasia (I shall call them "prohedonists"), and those who deny the claim "antihedonists"). ! Few will deny that the matter at issue is basic to the 
interpretation of Plato's early dialogues and hence to the reconstruction of the philosophy of Socrates, and until it is resolved, Socrates' place in the history of moral 
thought will remain unclear. 


The challenges which either camp must meet are well known and considerable. If Socrates does sincerely accept hedonism in the Protagoras, how is his hedonism 
here to be reconciled with his claims about the supreme importance of virtue and the perfection of the soul, and in particular with his attack on hedonism in the 
Gorgias? if, on the other hand, Socrates does not seriously represent himself as a hedonist in the argument, why does he use hedonism as a premise in an argument 
whose conclusion he surely takes seriously, and why does he allow his interlocutors to take him as believing that premise in all seriousness? If a new case is to be 
made on either side of the issue, it must be made on the basis of a close reading of the text, on a plausible account of Socrates' aims and strategy in the argument, and 
on a consideration of objections to both sides. In this paper I shall present such a case. I shall argue for the antihedonist interpretation by showing that it is consistent 
with a natural, unconstrained reading of the text; that it is accounted for by a plausible reading of Socrates! aims and methods in arguing against akrasia; that major 
objections to it can be satisfactorily answered; and that major objections to a prohedonist account cannot be satisfactorily answered. If 1 am successful in each aspect 
of the case, the ancient quarrel can, I believe, be brought to an end. 


I 


shall begin by examining closely those passages within Prt. 
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351b-358d in which the hedonistic thesis is introduced or reasserted and which have been, or could be, taken to support a prohedonist account. In the examination I 
shall limit my attention strictly to the issue of pro- or antihedonism. | readily sacrifice elegance in favor of accuracy in the translations. 


(a) 351b3-e7: 


"Do you say, Protagoras," I said, "that (7) some men live well and others badly?" He assented. "Then does it seem to you that (2) a man would live well if he lived in distress and 
suffering?" He demurred. "(3) What if he should live a pleasant life to the end? Doesn't it seem to you that he would have lived well like that?" "It does," he said. "Therefore ( 
(woig xeth0ic) he said. "What, Protagoras? Surely not you too call (6) some pleasant things bad and painful things good, as the many do? I mean, (7) aren't they good in that 
respect in which they are pleasant, disregarding anything else that may come from them? And again, aren't painful things bad to the extent to which they are painful?" "I don't 
know, Socrates," he said, "whether I should answer so unqualifiedly as you ask, that (8) all pleasant things are good and all painful things bad; it seems to me safer, not only with 
respect to my present answer, but also all the rest of my life, to answer that (6') some pleasures are not good, and some pains are not bad, though some are, and thirdly some (sc. 
pleasures and pains) are neutral, neither good nor bad." "(9) Don't you call 'pleasant'’," I said, "the things which partake of pleasure or which produce pleasure?" "Indeed I do," he 
said. "Then this is what I mean, (7') whether things aren't good to the extent that they are pleasant; I'm asking whether pleasure itself is not good." "As you frequently say, 
Socrates," he said, "let's examine it, and if the thesis appears reasonable, and pleasant and good should turn out to be the same, we shall be in agreement; if not, we shall dispute it 
then." 


I represent the numbered sentences and phrases by the following statements: 
1. Some men live well, others badly. 
2. A man lives badly if he lives in distress and suffering. 
3. A man lives well if he lives a pleasant life to the end. 
4. Living pleasantly is good; living unpleasantly is bad. 
5. Living pleasantly is good only if one lives in the enjoyment of praiseworthy things. 
6. Some pleasant things are bad; some painful things are good. 


7. Pleasant things are good in the respect in which / to the extent to 
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which they are pleasant; painful things are bad in the respect in which / to the extent to which they are painful. 
8. All pleasant things are good; all painful things are bad. 
9. All things which partake of or produce pleasure are pleasant. 


The discussion in this passage proceeds as follows: Protagoras agrees that /, 2, and 3 express his views. Socrates infers 4 from 2 and 3. Protagoras denies 4 in its 
unqualified form, he will accept it only if it is qualified as in 5. Socrates links 5 to 6, a view which he attributes to the many. He proposes 7 as the view which 
Protagoras ought to accept instead of 5, and represents it as contradicting 6. 8 is Protagoras's version of 7, and 9 is an analytic truth. 6’ and 7’ are merely repetitions 
of 6 and 7. 


The discussion begins with Socrates securing Protagoras's answers to three questions, and inferring a conclusion from those answers. We need to determine both the 
significance of the questions and the conclusion and the extent to which they can be taken as indicative of Socrates' own view. 


In assenting to /, Protagoras makes it clear that he is prepared to evaluate lives as good or bad. "Living well" (¢Saqovety). 3 He thus has some criterion or criteria by 
which he judges lives as good or happy, and his answers to 2 and 3 reveal what these are. In his answer to 2 he states that living a (predominately) painful life is 
sufficient for not living well, and living a (predominantly) pleasant life is sufficient for living well. * These answers and their implications bear close attention. 


If being a pleasant life is a sufficient condition for being a good life, it will follow that a predominance of pleasure in any life, no matter how slight the predominance, 
suffices to qualify that life as a good one, and similarly with a painful life. Although this view does not at first disallow the possibility that factors other than pleasure and 
pain may contribute to the goodness or badness of a life, such factors, no matter how abundantly they are present in a life, do not avail against pleasure and pain to 
make even a marginally pleasant life bad, or a marginally painful life good. Since such factors cannot contribute to the goodness or badness of a life commensurably 
with pleasure and pain, it is doubtful that 2 and 3 are intended to allow for them. Further, the conjunction of 2 and 3, with the addition of the reasonable assumption 
that a life predominates either in pleasure or in pain, will entail that being a pleasant life is the on/y sufficient condition for being a good life, and being a painful life the 
only sufficient condition for being a bad life, and it will further follow that living (predominantly) pleasantly is both a necessary and a sufficient condition for living well. 


In his answers to 2 and 3 Protagoras thus shows that he is committed to a hedonistic eudaemonistic theory: living pleasantly defines or constitutes living well or happily. 
5 
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In 4 Socrates infers from Protagoras' answers a thesis about the relationship of living pleasantly to what is good, and of living unpleasantly to what is bad. 4 must then 
be understood in a suitable sense so that it does indeed follow from 2 and 3. Living pleasantly has indeed been shown to be good, and living painfully bad, but to be so 
in a strong sense: they are, respectively, a necessary and sufficient good, and a necessary and sufficient evil. ° If a theory about what is good in this strong sense is a 
theory about the defining conditions of living well or being happy, then the theory implied in 2-4 is nothing short of evaluative hedonism. 


Socrates has reason, therefore, to take Protagoras's answers to 2 and 3 as committing the sophist to hedonism, and he does so explicitly in 4. Is there any suggestion 
that 2-4 express Socrates' own view? Some commentators, relying on the fact that Socrates customarily expresses his own views as questions to which he invites the 
interlocutor's assent, claim that /-3 may be taken as expressions of his own view, whether he advocates it sincerely or ironically. 7 But this will not work here: 
Socrates' questions do not simply have the form, "p?" but the form "do you think (say) that p?" Socrates wants to elicit Protagoras's views, rather than to express 
his own (cf. "Sqxet," b6,7), and his questions provide no evidence for his own views on the matter. They are simply diagnostic. * As we shall see in the next section, 
Socrates has some interest in obtaining Protagoras's views about the relation between pleasure and the good. 


Protagoras rejects 4 as a statement expressive of his view, at least in its unqualified form: it is not living pleasantly simpliciter (cf. xeA& only that constitutes living well. 


The qualification amounts to a surrender of the view that pleasure as such is sufficient for living well, and his subsequent admission that some pains are good ° suggests 
that he gives up the view that it is necessary as well. Only praiseworthy pleasure (the pleasure derived from experiences or activities which are x@Ac&) counts in 
determining the goodness of a life. He is thus admitting a standard of value other than pleasure, and by which pleasures themselves are approved as good or 
disapproved as bad, so that only praiseworthy pleasures are good—i.e., make a contribution to a good life. Disgraceful pleasures are presumably bad. If so, then his 
view is that pleasure is as such neither good nor bad: only praiseworthy pleasures are good, only disgraceful pleasures are bad, and pleasures neither praiseworthy nor 
disgraceful are neither good nor bad (of. d4-7). 


Socrates associates Protagoras's view with a view which he attributes to 
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the many, !° viz., that some pleasures are bad and some pains are good. On the interpretation of 5 just given, this association is justified to the extent that 5 does 
indeed entail the first conjunct of 6. By accepting 6 as a whole (see n. 9) he accepts a view which is wholly incompatible with 4. 5 and 6 are not statements which, in 
Socrates' view, Protagoras ought to accept. He recommends, rather insistently, 7 instead. 7 must then be read in a way which will make evident its incompatibility with 
6. Now in 5 Protagoras maintained that a life is a good one to the extent that it consists of praiseworthy pleasures and not merely to the extent that it consists of 
pleasure as such. It is the import of 7 to affirm what was denied in 5. So 7 insists that it is merely qua pleasant that anything (including a life) is good, and thus that the 
restriction of 4 imported by 5 is improper."! 


Why does Socrates urge 7 against Protagoras's profession of 5 and the general view of the relation between pleasant and good which that profession implies? It is 
universally assumed, certainly by prohedonists,!? but also by antihedonists, whether they take Socrates to be asserting hedonism ironically in 7'° or not asserting it at 
all,!4 that Socrates represents 7 as his own view. This assumption is never argued, and it is open to challenge. To understand Socrates' use of 7 we need to recall the 
earlier steps in the argument. In securing Protagoras's assent to 2 and 3 Socrates had reason to take the sophist as committed to hedonism, and he explicitly did so in 
4. But Protagoras shrank from accepting hedonism outright by proposing 5, and thus he will not stand by the implication of his earlier answers. So now Socrates has 
reason to object to Protagoras's proposal of 5 and the nonhedonistic view of the relation of pleasant and good which it entails as stated in 6, not because he thinks 
that 5 and 6 are false, but because they are inconsistent with the sophist's earlier answers. Protagoras is vacillating between two views about the relation, a hedonistic 
one to which his actual evaluations commit him, and a nonhedonistic one which alone his scruples allow him to accept explicitly. In urging 7 upon him Socrates is 
pressing his interlocutor to be consistent: if Protagoras's "real" position is revealed by his answers to 2 and 3, then his disavowal of 4 is a fainthearted concession to the 
unpopularity of hedonism as a theory. Socrates! association of 5 with the apparent nonhedonism of the many plays on the sophist's contempt for the masses on whose 
approval his reputation and livelihood nevertheless depend." 


The attempt to make Protagoras consistent helps to explain, then, Socrates’ sponsorship of 7. But it does not explain it completely. Consistency could equally well 
have been achieved if Protagoras could have been allowed to retract or modify his answers to 2 and 3 to make them compatible with 5, and this line would probably 
have been more welcome to Protagoras. Socrates may have reasons to take advantage of Protagoras's (probably 
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unguarded) answers to 2 and 3, that is, reasons to extract an explicit commitment to hedonism from Protagoras (as I shall argue in the next section), and if so, then his 
attempt to make Protagoras a consistent hedonist rather than a consistent nonhedonist will be explained in a way which does not require his own endorsement of 7. 1 


(b) 353e5-354al: 


"Then isn't it evident to you, gentlemen, as Protagoras and I are saying, that these things are bad for no other reason than that they terminate in pains and deprive one of other 
pleasures?" 


I have italicized the crucial clause in the sentence. At first glance, and outside of its context, it seems ambiguous. It could indicate (a) that Socrates and Protagoras 
themselves claim that immediately pleasant things are bad because they result in greater pains. In this case Socrates is unambiguously declaring that he and Protagoras 
are hedonists. On the other hand, it could indicate (b) that Socrates and Protagoras claim that it is evident to the many that these things are bad, etc. 


There are quite decisive reasons in favor of (b). Against (a) is the fact that on its reading Socrates would be identifying not only himself but Protagoras as a hedonist, 
when the sophist has previously resisted the imputation of hedonism to him. Even if Socrates should be right in diagnosing Protagoras's "real" position as hedonistic, 
this context is inappropriate for revealing that diagnosis. In favor of (b) is the fact that it fits well in its own immediate context. In the preceding lines (d6-e4) Socrates 
and Protagoras have been discussing between themselves what the many would say in response to a question that might be put to them; that is, they predict how the 
many would answer that question. In the sentence under discussion the many are being asked that question directly, and the prediction is being tested. What 


"Protagoras and I are saying" was said at d6-el.!7 
(c) 356b3-cl: 


"If you weigh pleasant things against pleasant things you should always take the greater and the more; . . . you should do that action in which (pains are exceeded by pleasures) . 


The injunction given here!® is Socrates' response to an objection (356a5-7) to the preceding argument which showed that the position of the many on akrasia is 
absurd.!° Socrates disallows the plea that one pleasure may be preferred to another simply because it is nearer in time. He is thus 
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strictly enforcing the hedonistic principle, which his opponents have accepted, that the only factor which makes one pleasure preferable to another is difference in 
quantity (355d6-e2; 356al-5). The injunction has force only for those who accept the hedonistic principle on which the preceding argument against akrasia depended, 
and so provides no independent evidence in favor of prohedonism. 


(d) 357a5-7: 
"Since the salvation of our lives has turned out to consist in the fight choice of pleasure and pain..." 


One might think that Socrates commits himself to the truth of the statement contained in this clause, especially in the light of his contrast between this account of "the 
salvation of our lives" and the two clearly counterfactual accounts mentioned earlier (356c8-e4; e5-357a5). An antihedonist account would require the present 
instance to be counterfactual as well for Socrates. But Socrates is here merely recalling the application of the result of the akrasia argument for choice and action 
(356a8-c3; cf. (c) above), which has force only against those who accept the premises of that argument. As before, Socrates is not including himself among those 
against whom the argument has force, though equally he takes no pains to dissociate himself from it. 7° 


(e) 357d3-7: 


"For you too have agreed that those who go wrong in the choice of pleasures and pains go wrong through lack of knowledge ,—and these are goods and evils,—and not merely 
of knowledge, but of that which earlier we agreed was knowledge of measurement." 


The hyphenated clause, though not given in oratio obliqua, represents the view of the many and need not to be taken as representing Socrates! own view. 
(P) 358al-b6: 
"This would be our answer to the many. And I ask you, Hippias and Prodicus, along with Protagoras (let the argument be shared by you), whether I seem to you to be speaking 


truly or falsely." It seemed quite emphatically to all that what had been said was true. "You agree, then (fP)," I said, "that the pleasant is good and the painful bad." . . . Prodicus 
smiled and gave his assent, and so did the others. "What about this, then, gentlemen," I said, "aren't all actions that aim at painless and pleasant living praiseworthy 
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(wt)? And the praiseworthy accomplishment good and beneficial?" They all thought so. 


In the sequel to the argument with the many which begins with this passage Hippias and Prodicus are drawn into the discussion. They are asked whether they, too, (as 
well as Protagoras, whose silence implies consent) accept as true "what (Socrates) has been saying". The two sophists express their emphatic approval of Socrates! 
argument. They immediately acknowledge that in accepting that argument they accept the thesis basic to it, that the pleasant is (the) good 7! and the painful (the) bad. 
Thus they take Socrates as not only having represented the position of the many correctly but also as sharing their hedonism.”? Like Protagoras earlier (351e), Hippias 
and Prodicus are prohedonists. 


It does not follow, however, that they are right. Socrates’ question is best interpreted as a diagnostic one: do Hippias and Prodicus think that Socrates has offered a 
sound argument (cf. Sat)? Their affirmative answer does not imply the Socrates thinks that his argument is sound; he may think that it is merely valid. And Socrates 
has good reason, as we shall see, not to discourage their reading of his own position. 


By not challenging Socrates! inference (as Protagoras had challenged another inference to the same conclusion 35167-cl) the two sophists and presumably also 
Protagoras, who does not repeat his former protest,3 must accept the hedonistic criterion for praiseworthy actions. Contrary to that protest (5 above), that xakdv. 
The hedonistic criterion, coupled with the admission that what is praiseworthy is good and beneficial, is used later in the argument (at 359e5-360a5) to argue for the 
unity of courage and wisdom. Not only the many but also the sophists have overtly accepted hedonism, and their acceptance of it can be used by Socrates to support 
positions which he thinks they are wrong to deny. 


The examination of the preceding texts has yielded the following results: (1) In none of them are we required by a natural, unconstrained reading of the text to interpret 
Socrates' use of the hedonistic thesis as implying his own endorsement of that thesis; and (2) Socrates does not explicitly dissociate himself from hedonism, and allows 
his interlocutors to think that he does hold it. It will now be our task to interpret Socrates! strategy in a way that makes sense of these results. 


Il 


Any interpretation of Socrates' dialectical posture in this part of the Protagoras must relate that posture to Socrates' motives and tactics in the 
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dialogue as a whole. Fifty years ago Grube argued convincingly, p. 203, that "the Protagoras is an attack upon the sophists as represented by Protagoras, the 
greatest of them," and Vlastos, 1956, pp. xxiv-xxvi, and Sullivan, pp. 11-18, have given an account of his methods in carrying out the attack. Recently Klosko has 
argued forcefully, p. 126, "that the discussion in the Protagoras is meant to be read as a(n) . . . eristic debate." If these readings of the dialogue as a whole are 
correct, as I think they are, the presumption is strong that they apply to the passage under study in this paper. Socrates will be less concerned to defend positions 
(which all agree are recognizably his own) with arguments which represent his own reasons for holding these positions, than to attack the contradictories of those 
positions as these are maintained by his opponents, and to do so by using the most effective means his offensive purpose and the conventions of eristic debate will 
allow. 


The passage of the Protagoras from 351 to 358 bridges two attempts, unsuccessful and successful, respectively, to argue for the unity of courage and wisdom. The 
passage contains an argument for a thesis which is used as a premise in the second attempt and accounts for its success. This is the psychological claim that "no one 

who knows or believes that other things are better than those he is doing and are possible to do subsequently does them when he could do the better" (35867-cl). 74 
Protagoras and the other sophists must, then, be persuaded to accept this "Socratic paradox" if the final argument is to succeed. But by what arguments can they be 

persuaded? 


Professor Vlastos has proposed an argument which supports the paradox, and whose premises consist of well-known Socratic doctrines.** The argument is as 
follows: 


(SZ) If one knows that X is better than Y, one will want X more than Y. 
(S2) If one wants X more than Y, one will choose X rather than Y. 

(S3) All men desire welfare. 

(S4) Anything else they desire only as a means to welfare. 


(S3) and (S4) represent well-known Socratic tenets, and their conjunction, according to Vlastos, entails (S/).?° The conjunction of (SZ) with (S2) (an apparently 
uncontroversial statement of the connection between desire and choice) entails the paradox: if one knows that X is better than Y, one will choose X rather than Y.?7 


Since Socrates has the resources to construct what he would regard as a sound argument for the paradox, one may well wonder why he resorts to another which he 
(as antihedonists will claim) regards as unsound, especially if the premise which he rejects is at first also denied by his interlocutor. Socrates takes some pains to get 
Protagoras to admit the premise, and though he is justified (as I have argued) in attributing it to the sophist, he must think 
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that it is worth the pains. Clearly Socrates thinks that the argument based on hedonism has greater cogency for Protagoras and the other sophists than the argument 
from (S/)-(S4). And so it has. 


Anyone who doubts or denies the Socratic paradox will regard the argument from (S/)-(S4) with suspicion because it rules out the possibility of akrasia, and anyone 
who believes that akrasia does occur will have reason to doubt one or more premises in that argument. He will certainly reject (SZ), and hence at least one of (S3) 
and (S4). (S4) is the likelier candidate for rejection. 7* The doubter will maintain that the occurrence of akrasia proves the existence of welfare-independent desires, 
and that the denial of akrasia on the basis of the nonexistence of welfare-independent desires merely begs the question against him. He may press his case by 
claiming, against (SJ), that even though one knows that X is better than Y, one may still want Y more than X because, for instance, (one knows or believes that) Y is 
more pleasant than X. He thus claims, against (S4), that one's desire for pleasure is a welfare-independent desire. 


There is only one way for Socrates to dismantle this defense, and that is by showing that the defender of akrasia is not entitled to his claim that one's desire for 
pleasure is a welfare- or good-independent desire. If that claim can be dismantled independently, (S4) and (S/) will not be challengeable, for then a conflict between a 
desire for X qua good and for Y qua pleasant is not possible. If to desire Y for its pleasure is just to desire it for its good (cf. 354c3-5), then it cannot even be claimed 
that X is the better, but Y the more pleasant alternative. 


This, I believe, is the advantage the argument from hedonism has over the argument from (S/)-(S4) against a hedonistic opponent. And, I believe, against such an 
opponent only.”? Conceivably Socrates might try to convert a nonhedonistic defender of akrasia to hedonism first, in order to exercise this advantage. Whether he 
would actually do so, even given the license allowed by eristic conventions, may be doubted. In any case he is not doing it in the Protagoras. He does not argue for 
hedonism against Protagoras's protest, nor against the many. He has, as we saw, good reason to believe that they are hedonists already, whatever their professions. 


If an argument from hedonism has greater cogency against a hedonistic opponent than some alternative argument, Socrates will have a good reason (a) to determine 
whether his interlocutor is a hedonist prior to launching such an argument, and (b) to press his interlocutor, should he be found to use hedonistic criteria of evaluation 
but to be too confused or too timid to accept the theory implied by his evaluations, to accept that theory. Moreover, he will have good reason (c) to suppress his own 
disavowal of that theory. For if he openly questioned or rejected hedonism, he would lose the strategic advantage of his position: the locus of debate would shift away 
from the issue 
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under discussion, that of supplying a scaffold to support the thesis of the unity of courage and wisdom. *° Worse, he would be encouraging doubt in hedonism, and 
thus undermine his own denial of akrasia.*" 


That argument makes use of hedonism by taking advantage of the substitutability of "good" for "pleasant" (or "pleasure"') and of "painful" for "bad,">? and in this way 
shows the thesis of the many that sometimes one does what one knows to be bad overall, because one is overcome by pleasure, to be absurd: how can one possibly 
credit the explanation given, that the agent did what he did because he wanted pleasure/goodness when one of the givens in the description of the act is the stipulation 
that the agent knew that he would get /ess pleasure/goodness from that act than from some alternative equally open to him? That is like explaining someone's choice of 
a less lucrative job by his desire for wealth and at the same time insist that the individual knew at the time he made his choice which of the jobs was the more lucrative 
one. The "logic of explanation" is vitiated if the explanation offered to make an action intelligible conflicts with the description of the action it is supposed to explain.*3 


Does the great logical advantage which Socrates gains from the use of hedonism in arguing against akrasia imply that Socrates accepts hedonism? It certainly need 
not. First, to get this logical advantage, Socrates does not need hedonism as such, but a premise which will ensure (a) that the goods of both the chosen and the 
rejected alternative are of the same kind, and (b) that it is by a good of that kind that the agent is said to be defeated. It is indeed hard to see what other identification 
of "good" will satisfy (a) and (b) so neatly, and so Socrates has good reason to use the hedonistic premise where he can. This, however, does not mean that Socrates 
himself accepts hedonism. If I can defend a view of mine by either of two arguments, only one of which I accept as sound but whose premises may be hard to defend, 
while I regard the other as valid, depending on premises some of which I do not accept, and I realize that the latter argument would have greater cogency against 
someone who does accept these premises than the former, I may have excellent reason to use the latter argument to defend my view. This, I believe, is exactly the 
position of Socrates in the Protagoras. 


lil 


It is time now to consider and evaluate some major objections to antihedonism and to raise and press some objections to prohedonism. 


1. It is sometimes flatly asserted that prohedonism is required by a natural reading of the text, and that antihedonists do violence to the plain sense of the text. Thus 
Grote finds hedonism "directly stated" by Socrates,*4 
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a view that is echoed by Hackforth and Dodds, *5 the latter characterizing antihedonist arguments as "more ingenious than honest." The motives of antihedonists are 
also suspect: "The commentators resort to this (sc. antihedonist) hypothesis, partly because the doctrine is one which (sic) they disapprove . . . " (Grote); "It is only 
because hedonism is a naughty view that there are reservations about saying that Socrates maintains it in the Protagoras" (Crombie, p. 240). "Scholars who resent 
the suggestion that Plato ever changed his mind have tried to paper over this crack in the 'unity' of his thought . . . "(Dodds). These allegations have by themselves no 
probative force whatever. 


2. A more substantial objection is derived from the observation that hedonism is not the position to which either Protagoras or the many claim to adhere; that position, 
it is claimed, is "forced" (Hackforth, p. 41) on them by Socrates, and if hedonism is not the position of Socrates' opponents, a defense of antihedonism which 
interprets Socrates' argument as ad hominem collapses. Why else should Socrates try to persuade them to accept hedonism, unless he thought that that view was 
true?*° The objection is answered if it can be shown, as I have tried to show, that Protagoras and the many are, despite their disclaimers, hedonists, and thus 
opponents against whom Socrates! hedonism argument against akrasia will be effective. 


3. It is frequently pointed out that Socrates continues to make profitable use of the hedonistic premise after the argument with the many is complete. Partly on the 
strength of this premise he argues for the unity of courage and wisdom, a thesis which he surely accepts. To recommend that argument as sound would be 
uncharacteristically "insincere" (Hackforth, P. 42), and would show him, implausibly, to be "arguing with conscious dishonesty" (Taylor, p. 209; cf. Gulley, p. 112). An 
appeal to Socrates' sincerity to limit the viability of antihedonism was made by Vlastos in 1956 (p. xl, n. 50; retracted in 1969), who stated that "it is most unlikely that 
Socrates would deliberately offer a false proposition as a premise for establishing his great proposition (that knowledge is virtue) . . . It would have encouraged the 
listener to believe a falsehood . . . " (his italics). It may be pointed out in response, however, that Socrates deliberately secures the sophists' conscious assent to the 
hedonistic premise after the argument with the many is over (358a 1-6; cf: I (f) above), and is thus careful to solicit explicitly a license to carry over his use of that 
premise. Whether that concealment is morally justified or whether it makes him liable to the charge of insincerity or dishonesty will depend on what we take to be 
permissible within his strategy. We should be careful not to reduce Socratic irony to a moral fault, nor fail to appreciate the eristic character of the discussion in the 
Protagoras.*" 


4. Irwin has argued (p. 106) that hedonism is indispensable to a non-question-begging argument against akrasia. A principle of "hedonistic 
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prudence" which combines ethical and psychological hedonism is needed, he argues, to give backing to the Socratic doctrine that no one will choose what he knows 
or believes to be the lesser of the available goods (cf. his 3., p. 105). Whether that Socratic doctrine is assumed in the argument may well be doubted, but even if it is, 
the suitability of the identification of goodness with pleasure to give backing to that doctrine and its usefulness in this argument is contingent on the fact that the 
opponent has already accepted a principle of hedonistic prudence. If the opponent had accepted some other identification of the good, then that identification would 
have served to give backing to the Socratic doctrine. That doctrine constitutes a general psychological claim about whatever one knows or believes to be the good, 
and the principle of hedonistic prudence is one case of that claim. It is because the many already accept the principle that they must also accept the doctrine; but it 
does not follow that Socrates must accept the principle because he accepts the doctrine. It is only because the (theory-independent) explanation given of akrasia by 
the many is the agent's being overcome by pleasure that Socrates has an interest in mounting his argument on a principle of hedonistic prudence, as I have explained 
above; it does not follow that Socrates himself accepts that principle. 


I have thus far argued that an antihedonistic reading of the Protagoras passage is fully plausible, and free from the objections that have been raised against it. 
Prohedonists may claim, however, that their reading is equally supported by the text (a claim which I have not contested) and explained by Socrates’ aims in the 
argument which, in their view, would be to give a sound, non-question-begging argument against akrasia. To argue for the preferability of antihedonism to 
prohedonism we have to examine the implication of reading the Protagoras prohedonistically in the light of the evidence of other dialogues. 


There are two related problems to which a prohedonistically read Protagoras gives rise. The first is the question of the consistency of the Protagoras with other 
dialogues; the second is the question about the philosophical position of the historical Socrates or at least about Plato's beliefs about that position, or the position Plato 
took on the relation of pleasure and goodness at the time he wrote the Protagoras. On the first of these, all prohedonists have acknowledged that there is a problem 
of consistency, though some have minimized it. 3° The verbal similarities between the thesis supposedly endorsed in the Protagoras and the thesis attacked in the 
Gorgias are considerable, however.*? and so most prohedonists have given other accounts of the discrepancy. Few are as radical as Grote, who dismisses attempts 
to address this problem: "We have no right to require that (the dialogues) shall be consistent with each other in doctrine" (p. 316). But although Plato does change his 
mind, sometimes drastically, he 
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never does so without suggesting reasons for the change, and we have no such reasons in the present case. In the Gorgias (which I assume to be later than the 
Protagoras but still essentially "Socratic") hedonism is represented as the total antithesis of the Socratic concept of the happy life; Socrates is not represented as 
having second thoughts, as moving from an old position to a new one, but as implacably opposed to a position which he regards as most destructive for happiness. 


The position of the Apology and the Crito (both of which I assume to be earlier than the Protagoras) is of a piece with the Gorgias, and equally at variance with a 
prohedonistic Protagoras. The appeals to the supreme importance of virtue and the perfection of the soul seem inconsistent with the view that pleasure is the good. 
We might try to harmonize these appeals with that view by claiming that virtue and the perfection of the soul are necessary and infallibly sufficient means to pleasure, 
and in that sense supremely important, and such an attempt has been seriously made recently by Irwin. I can only say here that I do not think that the attempt is 
successful, #° nor do other attempts seem promising.*! There is an irreconcilable incompatibility between the claim that virtue and the care of one's soul is supremely 
important, and the claim that pleasure is the only ultimate good. 


If the "Socrates" of the Protagoras is represented by Plato as a serious advocate of hedonism, the (a) (Plato believed that) the historical Socrates did (at one time) 
hold that view, or (b) Plato did himself (at one time) hold that view. It is unlikely that Plato would seriously ascribe to his dramatic "Socrates" anywhere in the 
dialogues a view with which neither he himself nor, so far as he would know, his master was in sympathy. Thus some have suggested that the historical Socrates was 
indeed a hedonist.*? If this is true, however, then neither the Apology and the Crito on the one hand, nor the Gorgias on the other depict (what Plato believed was) 
the historical Socrates, or else (Plato believed that) Socrates changed his view. As to the former, surely the Apology and the Crito are intended to portray the 
historical Socrates, and we must not beg that question with the Gorgias. As to the latter, how are we supposed to chart this change in Socrates' view? By the 
dramatic dates of the dialogues or by their sequence in composition? Further, the absence of any extra- Platonic testimonia for a hedonistic Socrates has persuaded 
one prohedonist commentator that the historical Socrates did not espouse hedonism. 


Alternatively, the hedonism is Plato's own, and a temporary flirtation. This is the view of Hackforth (p. 42), who thinks that it is Plato's attempt to make sense of the 
Socratic equation of virtue and knowledge, an attempt which he rejected when he came to write the Gorgias. There is, however, equally no evidence outside of the 
dialogues for this view as there was none for a hedonistic Socrates (cf. Gulley, p. 113), and it requires us to postulate 
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equally unchartable changes of view to him: if he wrote the Apology and Crito first, then he was probably not a hedonist to begin with (assuming that these dialogues 
are both Socratic and representative of Plato's own view at the time). At some time thereafter when he wrote the Protagoras he was a hedonist, and at some time 
after that when he wrote the Phaedo and the Republic (leaving aside the chronological relation of the Gorgias to the Protagoras) he rejected hedonism. The most 
that can be said for a Platonic interest in hedonism at the time the Protagoras was written is that it might have been a "thought experiment," not something which Plato 
seriously believed, and perhaps this is all that Hackforth meant. But even this is unlikely if Plato makes "Socrates" the serious spokesman only for views seriously held 
by the master or by himself. 


I conclude, then, that the weight of evidence is heavily in favor of the antihedonist case: it is thoroughly compatible with the text of the Protagoras; it is intelligible in the 
light of a plausible account of Socrates! aims; and it can meet objections to it whereas a prohedonist account creates more problems than it solves. 44 


Notes 


1. An antihedonist interpretation is at least as old as Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499) quoted (with disapproval) by Grote, p. 314, n. 1. (All works cited are listed in the 
Bibliography below.) Prohedonists may differ about whether the historical Socrates should or should not be credited with hedonism, and antihedonists about whether 
Socrates adopts hedonism insincerely or ironically, or not at all. 


2. Claims about virtue and the soul are found at Apology 28b; 29b-30b; 31b; 32a-e; 36c; Crito 47e-48a; 48b-49a. The attack on hedonism is at Gorgias 492d- 
500d. 


3. Cf. Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1095a 18-20: "For both ordinary and sophisticated people . . . understand living well and faring well to be the same thing as being happy." 
Cf. also Rep. 354a. 


4. Assuming that no life is purely pleasant or purely painful. Living pleasantly and painfully are thus matters of degree, as are living well and living badly. This will allow 
for a commensurability between degrees of living well and living pleasantly which will be important for interpreting some later statements in the argument. See n. 11 
below. 


5. Thus, I think that 2 and 3 are more immediately hedonistic than Taylor (p. 164) suggests. At first sight, goods other than pleasure and evils other than pain are not 
tuled out, but if they are intended to have some weight in determining whether a life of exactly equal pleasure and pain (a mere theoretical possibility, surely) is good or 
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bad, and can affect the degree of the goodness or badness of a life beyond its degree of pleasure and pain, then surely a large quantity of such evils could suffice to 
make a slightly pleasant life bad, and a large quantity of goods a slightly painful life good. But 2 and 3 do not allow this, hence it is likelier that they do not envisage 
goods other than pleasure and evils other than pain. 


6. That is, a good whose attainment constitutes living well or being happy, and an evil whose incurrence constitutes living badly. The Euthydemus defines happiness as 
the possession of good(s), 278e; and the Meno identifies such possession as the object of desire, 77b-78b. 4 should thus be read as stating not merely that living 
pleasantly is a good thing and living unpleasantly a bad thing, but that they are that good and that evil whose possession is constitutive of happiness or misery, as 
required by the interpretation of 2 and 3 above. 


7. On this basis Crombie (p. 240) settles for a prohedonist reading of the Protagoras, and Sullivan adopts the view that Socrates is consciously and deliberately 
assuming the hedonistic position, but is doing so ironically (pp. 21-22). 


8. The diagnostic reading of these questions is confirmed at 352a2-6. Using the image of the medical examiner, Socrates interprets the discussion at 351b-e as an 
attempt to determining "how (Protagoras) stand(s) with regard to the pleasant and the good" (a7). 


9. That some pains are good is stated in 6, a proposition which Socrates links with 5. Protagoras does explicitly say "that some pains are not bad" (at 6'), presumably 
thereby accepting 6. 


10. This view is explicitly assigned to the many later (at 353cff.) where Socrates shows that though it appears to be a denial of hedonism it can yet be construed as 
consistent with hedonism, and it is only on such a construction that the many are allowed to maintain the view, given their hedonistic criteria of evaluations. Here, 
however, Socrates presses Protagoras to deny it, without allowing him to consider its hedonistic construction. 


11. Thus 7 cannot be used to defend antihedonism by claiming that it allows pleasure to be a good, one of a plurality of goods, as Vlastos does (1969, pp. 76-78 and 
n. 24). In context, the purpose of 7 is not to state that pleasant things are good qua pleasant whereas other things may be good qua something else as well, but that all 
pleasant things, whether they are praiseworthy or not, are good merely qua pleasant, and not qua pleasant in some specific way. Goods other than pleasure and evils 
other than pain have already been eliminated from consideration in the discussion (cf. nn. 5 and 6 above). The use of xa1@, c6) suggests both a qualitative and a 
quantitative correlation between being pleasant and being good: things are good in the very respect in which they are pleasant, and to the very degree to which they 
are pleasant. Since other goods and evils do not play any part in the argument, 7 can be taken in a strong sense: things are good only in the respect in which, and to 
the degree to which, they are pleasant; bad only in the respect in which, 
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and to the degree to which, they are painful. A more explicit way of asserting the identity of goodness and pleasure could hardly be found, and Protagoras is not 
confused (pace Vlastos, ibid.) in taking 7 to be a statement of that identity, at e4-6. 


12. See e.g., Taylor, p. 166 sub 3512-3 and 351c4. 
13. See Sullivan, p. 21 sub fin. 
14. See Vlastos, ibid.; Cf. n. 11 above. 


15. Protagoras's contempt for the many has been in evidence since 317a; cf. 353e3,4,and 353a7,8. His hesitation to dissociate himself from the views of the many (a 
hesitation explicable by what we know of his epistemology) is clear at 333c; cf. 359c. 


16. The introductory clause at c4, "Aéyw" cannot here be read as introducing a statement expressing the speaker's view, for it introduces a direct question and not an 
indirect statement, as that reading would require. 


17. Taylor (p. 176) misses this backward reference of the clause. He finds (b) "less attractive" than (a) but also thinks that "on either reading the sentence presents the 
difficulty that it asserts a unanimity between Socrates and Protagoras which is not justified by anything said previously." He does not say why he thinks this is true for 


(b). 

18. The gerundives express moral or prudential necessity, not psychological necessity. See Taylor, pp. 189-90; Dyson, p. 33. 
19. For my account of the nature of the absurdity and its location in the text, see Zeyl. 

20. In case one is tempted to think that Socrates does include himself, as shown by his use of Bl, as it clearly does at 356e5. 


21. It is not clear whether efva here indicates predication or identity. Identity statements about the good sometimes lack the article, as, e.g., at Philebus 11b4. The 
absence of the article may be explained by the monistic tendency of Greek eudaimonism: if something is proposed as good in the sense that it provides the standard 
whereby other things are judged good, then given that tendency, it is the only such good or the good. This exclusive use of the predicate was already in evidence, I 

believe, at 351c1 (= 4 above). In any case, in the present passage the sophists' assent is taken as an acceptance of hedonism, for the assent is recalled at 360a3 as 

implying acceptance of the view that if anything is praiseworthy and good, it is pleasant. 


22. This answers a question raised by Taylor, p. 201 sub 358al-5. 


23. The protest oocurred at 351c1,2. Taylor (pp. 201-2) rightly concludes that Protagoras must have changed his mind during the preceding argument, at the point 
where the many were supposed to be persuaded that they accept no other standard of 
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goodness than pleasure. But Protagoras need not have believed that Socrates was trying to prove the hedonistic thesis; he may simply have realized that he had no 
alternative standard of goodness to propose, whether on the many's behalf or on his own. 


24. The inclusion of belief in the statement of the paradox, when the preceding argument concemed only the "power of knowledge" is puzzling. For my account of the 
puzzle, see Zeyl. 


25. Vlastos, 1969, pp. 83-4. Vlastos makes the Protagoras argument depend on the argument from (S/)—(S4). For my criticism, see n. 33 below. 


26. Two auxiliary premises are needed to get the entailment; (1) If X and Y are both means to one's welfare (= contribute to one's welfare) and one knows that X 
contributes more to one's welfare than Y, one will want X more than Y; and (2) X is better than Y if and only if X contributes more to one's welfare than Y. These 
auxiliary premises may easily be granted Socrates, given the logical structure of his eudaemonism: if welfare is the only thing desired for itself (S3), then the degree of 
one's desire for anything else is commensurate with the extent of the contribution one believes the thing to make to one's welfare; and one's criterion for judging one 
thing to be better than another is just the difference in the extent of their contributions. 


27. As Irwin has noticed, p. 308, n. 13.2, the argument from (S7)—(S4) is related to the argument at Meno 77b-78b. I am indebted to Irwin for an appreciation of 
the inadequacy of such an argument in the present context. 


28. (S3) is never doubted by a Socratic interlocutor, and Socrates thinks that it would be silly to doubt it, Euthydemus 278¢3-6; cf. Meno 78a4,5. It expresses the 
central thesis of Greek eudaemonism. 


29. Given the explanation, "because the agent is overcome by pleasure," the argument is not effective against a nonhedonistic opponent who merely recognizes 
pleasure to be one good among others (contra Vlastos, 1969, pp. 86-87). The only way a nonhedonist could explain the agent's defeat by pleasure as defeat by a 
good would be to say that this good differed qualitatively from that of the rejected option as well as quantitatively. But Socrates expressly disallows any criterion other 
than quantity to determine the "worthiness" of the goods in question (355d6-e2; 356a1-5), and this a nonhedonist would not accept. 


30. Note that Socrates does not take Protagoras up on his offer to "examine" the issue of the identity of pleasure and the good (351e3-7), and with good reason. If 
Socrates is not a hedonist, then to argue for the identity explicitly would be to compromise his nonhedonism, and to argue against it would undermine his own 
argument against akrasia. 


31. Protagoras's acceptance of the "power of knowledge" (352c8-d3) is hardly consistent with his own noncognitive view of virtue (his notion of "teaching" is quite 
un-Socratic: it appears to be little more than social conditioning; cf. 322d-326e), expressed most recently at 35161,2. He is persuaded by Socrates' rhetorical tour de 
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force on behalf of the power of knowledge, which is not so much Socrates' own impassioned doxology to knowledge as a deliberate rhetorical (!) device aimed at 
securing Protagoras's assent to a position with which he ought to disagree. Note that in accepting it Protagoras appeals not to the relation of that thesis to his other 

beliefs but to his personal position and interests. In making "the many" bear the burden of views which Protagoras ought to accept, Socrates creates an "alter tu" 

for Protagoras. 


This is an ingenious dialectical maneuver whose advantages should be obvious. 
32. The legitimacy of the substitutions has been questioned by Taylor, pp. 180-81. For a criticism of Taylor, see Zeyl. 


33. For a development and defense of this view of the absurdity against other accounts, see Zeyl. I must mention here Vlastos's account (1969), for his view of the 
absurdity leads him to construe the argument in the Prt. as dependent on the argument from (S/)-(S4). The absurdity, on his view, is that the many's explanation of 
akrasia characterizes the agent as choosing knowingly greater evils as the price for lesser goods. I believe that this is wrong (see also Taylor, p. 185, Irwin, p. 308, 
n. 12), for if the many's explanation of akrasia is on analysis found to be a knowing choice of greater evils, it is hard to see how it is on analysis supposed to be 
ignorance, as the argument requires. Even if Vlastos is right, however, it is not at all clear that the argument from (S7)—(S4) could be persuasive without begging the 
question. 


34. Grote, p. 314, Cf. ibid., "Throughout all the Platonic compositions, there is nowhere to be found any train of argument more direct, more serious, and more 
elaborate, than that by which Sokrates here proves the identity of the good with pleasure, or pain with evil (p. 351 to end)." 


35. Hackforth, p. 41: "Socrates originally propounds the doctrine and propounds it seriously . . ."; Dodds, p. 21, n. 3: "The dialogue contains no hint that the 
assumption is made merely for the sake of argument..." 


36. This argument has been widely used by prohedonists: see Grote, pp. 314-5; Hackforth, p. 41; Dodds, p. 21, n. 3; Irwin, p. 309, n. 13. 


37. Prohedonists regularly underrate the irony of the passage; cf. nn. 34 and 35 above. Although I do not accept the view that Socrates is explicitly representing 
himself as a hedonist, but only ironically (Sullivan's view), the irony in the passage is inescapable to one not already partial to a prohedonist view. Socratic irony (if not 
sarcasm) is seldom so blunt as it is at 357e, where Socrates chides the many for failing to purchase (!) a sophistic (!) education. "This is more than an ironical aside in 
an otherwise straightforward exposition: it is rather a clue that Socrates is not being straightforward at all" (O'Brien, p. 138). 


38. So Taylor, p. 170, argues for distinguishing the thesis he takes Socrates to be endorsing in the Protagoras from that which he attacks in the Gorgias. And 
Crombie writes, p. 248, "Even if at the (probably early) date at which he wrote the Gorgias Plato had thought that it was in one sense true to say that all pleasant 
things are good, it would have suited his purpose better to stress the sense in which this is false." 
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39. The similarities are noted by Adam and Adam, ad. loc. 


40. Irwin, p. 93. Irwin's position has been criticized by Vlastos in the Times Literary Supplement, Feb. 22, 1978, and in subsequent correspondence. See my 
"Socratic Virtue and Happiness," Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 64, 3, 1982, pp. 225-238. 


41. The temptation to credit Socrates with a rarefied hedonism, such that only the pleasure experienced in virtuous action, etc., is pleasure in an acceptable sense 
must be resisted, since it finds no support in the Protagoras and seems to be rejected by Socrates’ objection to Protagoras's qualification that only pleasure at 
praiseworthy things counts in determining the goodness of a life (351c1 ,2;cf. 1 (a) above). Nor will the Protagoras allow a plurality of ultimate goods (pleasure and 
virtue) if Socrates believes with the many that there is no other standard of goodness than pleasure (353c9-354c2). 


42. Adam and Adam, p. xxxii; Taylor, p. 210. 
43. Gulley, p. 113f. 


44. Research on this subject was begun during a seminar sponsored by the National Endowment for the Humanities in the summer of 1978, and the paper was written 
during the tenure of'a Junior Fellowship at the Center for Hellenic Studies. I wish to thank both institutions for their support. I am especially grateful to Professor 
Gregory Vlastos for his criticism and encouragement. 
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Plato, Hedonism, and Ethical Protagoreanism 
George Rudebusch 


A venerable tradition sees in the Gorgias an attack on hedonism. One consequence has been an interpretative dilemma: either Plato radically changed his view 
between the Protagoras and the Gorgias, or Plato did not himself accept the hedonism which Socrates defends in the Protagoras. ! A solution to this dilemma 
appeared in the literature when J.C.B. Gosling and C.C.W. Taylor (pp. 69-78) rightly denied that the Gorgias attacks hedonism in general. Gosling and Taylor see 
Socrates’ arguments against Callicles as an attack only upon the "life devoted to the satisfaction of short-term bodily appetite" (p. 71)—what they call "short-term" 
hedonism. In their view, this attack in no way extends to the long-term hedonism which Socrates defends in the Protagoras. 


Gosling and Taylor are right to deny that the Gorgias attacks hedonism in general; they are wrong in the distinction they draw between kinds of hedonism. It is my 
claim that the Gorgias does not argue against hedonism but against ethical Protagoreanism. Some lesser claims I make are that if Socrates’ hedonist thesis of the 
Protagoras is granted, his argument against akrasia is irresistible; that Socrates' argument against Polus is in effect an argument against Cartesianism about desire; that 
Socrates, unlike Aristotle and most people, does not believe that there is a sense in which we desire the apparent good; that Callicles' notion of appetite is best 
characterized not as short-term bodily desire but as apparent desire for something for its own sake; and that Callicles' identity thesis, "pleasure is the good," is best 
understood as a Protagorean reduction of the truly desirable to the seemingly desirable. I begin with the Protagoras and the distinction Gosling and Taylor have 
drawn. 


The distinction between long-term and short-term hedonism. An example should make this distinction between life styles clear. When the siege of Troy had just 
begun, Agamemnon announced that he would take Achilles' prize, the fair Briseis, away to his own tent. Homer tells us: 
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And pain came to Peleus' son. 

In hairy chest his heart 

pulled two ways: 

to draw sharp blade from hip, 
scatter the bystanders, 

then cut Atreus' son down; 

or else to stop bitterness 

and hold spirit down (/liad I. 188-92) 


Achilles, "pulling the big sword out of the scabbard" (194), was about to seek the immediate satisfaction of his bitter spirit. But the goddess Athena comes down from 
the sky to persuade him to stop and hold down his spirit. She predilcts a comparatively greater long-term satisfaction which Achilles will gain. 


Someday gifts 

three times as splendild 

shall go to you 

on account of this outrage (213-14) 


In this example we find divine advice to stop and hold down immediate desires, advice which is justified in terms of a greater satisfaction in the long run. Rather than 
rely on divine advice for enlightenment, Socrates in the Protagoras argues that our salvation in life depends upon a science of measurement which will allow us to 
make for ourselves such comparisons with accuracy (35663-357b5). 


How the long-term/short-term distinction reconciles the doctrines of the Protagoras and Gorgias. The Gosling and Taylor account has this advantage: it allows 
us to say that, although the Gorgias does not attack the uncalculated, impulsive hedonism of the unenlightened Achilles, nothing in the Gorgias is incompatible with the 
Socratic measurement craft of hedonism set out in the Protagoras. In particular, the distinction Socrates draws in the Gorgias between what is pleasant and what is 
good (500d) can be understood in terms of crafty hedonism as the distinction between what is immediately pleasant and what is most pleasant overall. According to 
Gosling and Taylor (pp. 72-73), Socrates' arguments against Callicles show only that one must distinguish goodness from immediate pleasantness; Socrates' crafty 
hedonism of the Protagoras makes the same distinction. In this way the apparent conflicts between the two dialogues can be reconciled. 


Problems with the long-term/short-term distinction. The Gosling and Taylor account escapes from the dilemma facing the traditional interpretations. But it runs into 
a problem of its own in the Protagoras. In order to 
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state this problem, it is necessary to go over part of Socrates' argument in that dialogue. 


Socrates' argument in the Protagoras. in the Protagoras, Socrates wishes to show that virtue is knowledge (cf. 361b1-2). As part of this task, he attempts to 
show that whenever a man knows what is best, he will inevitably do it. "Now obviously," as Aristotle says, "this reasoning contradicts what appears to happen" (VE 
VIL2, 1145627-28). What appears to happen, all too often, is that one's knowledge is impotent in the grip of anger, desire, fear, or the like. Socrates argues that such 
experiences are not in fact cases of impotence (akrasia); he argues that the proper explanation of these experiences is not impotent knowledge but simple ignorance. 


To prove his point, Socrates needs to claim that there is a single standard by which all choices can be measured. To see how crucial this commensurability claim is, 
consider the following cases. ? A wage earner is offered a choice between a one-percent and a ten-percent pay raise. 


(1) The wage earner fears that the larger raise will require a longer working day (or a more stressful position in the company, or some such change in his duties). 


(2)The wage earner believes his duties will remain the same in either case but fears resentment from fellow workers if he accepts the larger raise (or fears that he 
will feel uncomfortably in debt to his boss, or some such change in his personal relations). 


(3) The wage earner believes his duties and personal relations will remain the same, but feels unworthy of the larger raise (or feels contempt for excessive financial 
gain, or has some other such feeling). 


(4) The wage earner believes a raise is in his own best interest, the larger the better, and (unlike the other cases) finds no strings attached to either choice. 


In the first three cases we can imagine how the wage earner may justifiably convince himself that the best thing is to take the larger raise (or smaller—it makes no 
difference to my point), and let us suppose that his justified belief is true. Still, we might imagine, when the decisive moment comes he is overcome by a desire (to 
avoid longer work hours or to avoid resentment from fellow workers or to avoid unworthy feelings) and chooses the smaller pay raise. Most people say that in these 
cases "men recognize the best but are unwilling to act on it,.. overcome by pleasure or pain" (Pr. 352d6—e2, trans. Guthrie). 


None of these first three cases seems to be a simple more against less; there seems to be no single standard of measurement available to the man 
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making the choice. And this is how it seems to most people ( 4uSpandé5ou, nepiehxopévns txd ta Gu dnéviv, 352cl-2). 


The fourth case is a simple more against less. Here there is a single standard of measurement, and in this case it is incomprehensible that the desire for the one percent 
should overcome the desire for the ten percent, unless the man is simply ignorant that ten percent is larger. Here is one way to see the incomprehensibility: suppose that 
the man's conscious beliefs and desires are exactly as in case (4), yet while this is so he intentionally chooses the one percent. This choice is inexplicable unless we 
postulate unconscious desires—to be surprising, say, or perverse. And these unconscious desires would destroy the hypotheses of a simple more against less. 


What do these cases show? Not before, but as soon as Socrates is granted his hedonist thesis that there is a single standard of pleasure by which all our choices can 
be measured, his conclusion cannot be resisted that akrasia is impossible. For all cases of choice, by that thesis, will be like case (4). It will be impossible for anyone 
who knows how to measure things by that standard to be overcome by desires to gain pleasures or to avoid pains which by hypothesis are commensurably lesser. 3 


The problem of the Protagoras for the Gosling and Taylor account. Now the problem which the Protagoras presents for the Gosling and Taylor account may be 
stated. Gosling and Taylor reconciled the Gorgias with the Protagoras by claiming that Socrates’ hedonism in the Protagoras rested on a distinction between 
immediate and long-term pleasure. But such a hedonism does not seem to allow for a single standard of pleasure. This loss of commensurability can be seen if we 
consider a fifth case for the wage earner. 


(5) If the wage earner chooses the smaller raise, he will receive the one percent all at once, now, as a bonus. If he chooses the larger, he will be paid the ten 
percent (with interest) all at once a year from now. 


As in the first three cases, we no longer have a simple case of more against less. It is possible to imagine the wage earner justifiably convincing himself that the larger 
raise is best yet at the decisive moment choosing the smaller, overcome by nothing but its immediacy. (It is important that it be only the immediacy which overcome 
him. If it is the case that he is overcome instead 
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by, say, the feel of the cold, hard cash, so that case (5) becomes like case (3), then we have smuggled in an incommensurability which need not be a result of the 
distinction between immediate and long-term pleasure. Of course, usually when we accuse a person of being overcome by the "feel" of cash or whatever, we mean 
nothing but the immediacy, which happens to be in tangible form, of the pleasure, not the feeling as such.) 


Here, then, is the problem for the Gosling and Taylor account. Socrates, in trying to establish that knowledge is sufficient for virtuous action, develops a doctrine of 
hedonism because he needs commensurability. But the Gosling and Taylor version of hedonism does not provide for commensurability; it destroys it. 4 


The distinction between real and apparent magnitude of pleasure. The source of this problem for Gosling and Taylor is that they have mistaken the distinction 
between immediate and long-term pleasures for the crucial distinction Socrates in fact draws, between real and apparent magnitude of pleasures. Socrates denies that 
there is any qualitative difference between immediate and long-term pleasure. 


If anyone objects that there is a great difference between present pleasure and pleasure or pain in the future, I shall reply that the difference cannot be one of anything else but 
pleasure and pain (Prt. 356a5-8, trans. Guthrie). 


Instead, Socrates' hedonism distinguishes real from apparent magnitudes of one commensurable pleasure. 


So like an expert in weighing, put the pleasures and the pains together, set both the near and distant in the balance, and say which is the greater quantity. . .. That being so, answer 
me this: ... The same magnitudes seem greater to the eye from near at hand than they do from a distance. This is true of thickness and also of number, and sounds of equal 
loudness seem greater near at hand than at a distance. If now our happiness consisted in doing, I mean in choosing, greater lengths and avoiding smaller, where would lie 
salvation? In the art of measurement [which yields real magnitudes] or in the impression made by appearances [which yields only apparent magnitudes] (Prt. 356a8-d4, trans. 
Guthrie)? 


How this distinction likewise reconciles the Protagoras and Gorgias. Just as with the immediate/long-term distinction, this real/apparent distinction will reconcile 
the Protagoras and Gorgias. Socrates' arguments against Callicles show only that one must distinguish goodness from apparent pleasantness. Socrates' hedonism of 
the Protagoras, which distinguishes real from apparent magnitudes of pleasure, makes the same distinction. Thus 
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Socrates' attack against Callicles' position in the Gorgias will not extend to the hedonism of measure which Socrates defends in the Protagoras. 


How this distinction supports the argument in the Protagoras. Socrates! hedonism, which postulated a single standard of pleasure by which all our choices in life 
become like case (4), rules out the possibility of akrasia. The problem with the distinction between immediate and long-term pleasure was that it brought on the sort 
of incommensurability seen in case (5). This incommensurability destroyed Socrates' anti-akrasia argument, for most people would claim that a person may have 
knowledge of long-term pleasure but a stronger desire for immediate pleasure. 


Does the distinction between real and apparent magnitude of pleasure likewise destroy Socrates' anti-akrasia argument? Will it be plausible to claim that a person 
may have knowledge of the truly greater magnitude of pleasure but be overcome by a stronger desire for the apparently greater magnitude? To answer, let us consider 
another pay-raise case. 


(6) As in case (4), the wage earner believes a pay raise is in his own best interest, the larger the better, and finds no strings attached to either choice. Whichever he 
chooses he will receive now, in one lump sum; the two sums are at either end of the table before him. However, the smaller amount is entirely in one- dollar bills 
and forms a great big pile, while the larger amount is in one small check. 


To elaborate, we might imagine that the man, faced with this choice, feels a sudden impulse to possess the pile of dollars rather than the check. Perhaps he imagines 
the delight of spilling open his briefcase at home to surprise his children; perhaps he wants to know how it feels to hug that many dollar bills. 


In such cases we would no longer have a simple more against less. Extraneous desires, to surprise children or feel bundles of bills, have sneaked into the case which 
are not a consequence of the distinction between real and apparent magnitude of pleasure. Such cases fail to test the distinction to see if it destroys the 
incommensurability which Socrates needs. 


What is needed to test the real/apparent distinction is a case of really more but apparently less without such extraneous desires. But how could that be? We must 
imagine the wage earner, faced with the two piles, to know that the ten-percent check is a larger amount of money but somehow have it seem to him that the one- 
percent pile is the larger amount of money. I can imagine a man who mistrusts checks. He might choose the pile of dollars, but only because of a qualitative difference: 
the pile seems certain to him in a way that the check seems uncertain. Here again an extraneous desire has come in: for certainty as well as increase. I can imagine 
someone childlike, who at the last 
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moment cannot really believe that the little check is worth more than that great big pile; but now of course he does not really know after all that the ten-percent check 
is a larger amount. I conclude that, in the case of abstract quantities, such as quantities of money, one cannot know that a quantity is greater unless it appears greater. 


This conclusion does not seem to hold for concrete quantities. I know that the sun is larger than my hand, yet it can seem smaller. In a more concrete way we can 
imagine the wage earner being offered both raises in solid gold. Now the table might be arranged so that the nearer looks bigger, though the man knows that in fact the 
larger amount of gold is at the far end of the table, apparently smaller. Here one may perhaps be able to imagine how the man might choose the apparently bigger, yet 
somehow know it to be smaller. 


But pleasure is abstract in the way that money is but gold is not. Pleasure, if it is like money in being susceptible to a single standard of measurement, will be far more 
abstract than money in the sense that it can appear with even greater variety and particularity than money. I conclude that with pleasure as much as with money one 
cannot know that a quantity is greater unless it appears greater. And thus the distinction between real and apparent magnitudes of pleasure, unlike the distinction 
between pleasures of short and long term, does not destroy Socrates! anti-akrasia argument in the Protagoras. 


The role of the distinction between real and apparent magnitudes of pleasure in the Gorgias. Gosling and Taylor saw the Socrates of the Gorgias as out to 
refute only that hedonism which identifies goodness with immediate pleasure. But we get a more satisfying picture of the Gorgias if we see that the crucial distinction 
Socrates needs there is the same distinction as he drew in the Protagoras, between real and apparent magnitudes of pleasure. This and closely related distinctions 
between the real and the apparent are crucial to Socrates! refutations of both Polus and Callicles. 


Polus's position. Socrates and Polus agree that Rhetoric enables one to do "what seems best." Polus believes it follows that rhetoric gives one "great power" and 
enables a man to do "what he desires." Socrates denies that these follow (46661 1-46769). Their dispute, then, is over the truth of a conditional. Polus believes that if 
rhetoric enables a man to do what seems best to him, then it enables him to do what he desires. Socrates is "shocking and monstrous" (467b10) to deny it. 


Polus's view may be stated as two claims. 
(1) For any action or object, insofar as it appears to be desirable for me, it really is desirable for me. 


(2) For any psychological state of mind, insofar as it appears to be a state of desiring, it really is that state of desiring. 
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Claims (1) and (2) are both species of the completely general claim made by the Protagoras of the Theaetetus: as things appear to a man, so they really are for him. 
There Protagoras does not admit any philosophical distinction between the apparent and the real, and he gives a sophisticated epistemological defense of his 
completely general claim in the Theaetetus. 5 Thus in the Gorgias, where the issue is confined to the level of ethics, pleasure and desire, we have the same debate as 
in the Protagoras, where the issue is at a general epistemological level. 


Protagoreanism can appear irrefutable when restricted to psychological states such a desire. Polus, with claims (1) and (2), is in strong company. Descartes, for 
example, accepts the appearance/reality distinction nearly everywhere: he admits that we might be completely deceived about the nature of the world, even about the 
most simple truths of mathematics (and hence logic). But he denies that this distinction holds for a variety of carefully delimited psychological states, including desires.® 
To refute Polus's brand of Protagoreanism, Socrates gets him to accept two distinctions, between extrinsic and intrinsic desirables and between conditional and 
unconditional desiring. 


1. The distinction between extrinsic and intrinsic desirables. Socrates draws this distinction with a couple of examples. There is the drinking of foul-tasting 
medicine, which is not desired for its own sake, as opposed to the health for the sake of which we drink. And there is working for pay, as opposed to wealth (467c- 
d). Here the drinking and working are desirable only extrinsically.” Health and wealth, relative to drinking medicine or working for pay, are suggested by Socrates and 
accepted by Polus as examples of intrinsic desirables. Socrates also has a category of intrinsic undesirables and its correspondent, the extrinsic undesirables.’ We 
know from the Euthydemus, where health and wealth are the first two examples of goods mentioned by Socrates (279a), that even these are only contingently good 
or bad and have no intrinsic value (281b-d). The least controversial example of an intrinsic good, shared by Socrates, Polus, and Callicles, is living well or living 


happily. 


By the way, Aristotle adopts the intrinsic/extrinsic distinction in the first chapter of the Nicomachean Ethics. He begins by making the general claim that (to put it in 
Socrates! terms) every activity is done for the sake of something. Now someone might object that /iving well, for instance, is not done for the sake of anything. But 
Aristotle would reply that such things as living well are done for their own sake. Thus he draws a distinction among the "things for the sake of which" — the "ends": 
"some ends are the activities [themselves], while others are products apart from the activities" (1094a3-5).? When Polus accepts this distinction, Socrates has the base 
he needs for his refutation. 
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2. The distinction between conditional and unconditional desiring. With his distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic desirables, Socrates is able to make a further 
distinction which refutes Polus's Protagoreanism. Socrates lists more examples of things which are possibly extrinsically desirable—walking, standing, and, for a tyrant, 
killing, banishing, confiscating. Because they are also possibly extrinsically undesirable, Socrates can claim that we do not desire them unconditionally (8400S , 468c3). 
Rather, if these (whatever they are) are "beneficial" (i.e., in fact extrinsically desirable) then we desire to do them, and if they turn out to be "harmful" (i.e., in fact 
extrinsically undesirable) then we desire not to do them (468c4-5). Thus we cannot simply say that we desire to kill (or walk or drink medicine), but, at best, we 
conditionally desire these. 1° 


Incidentally, Aristotle does not adopt the conditional/unconditional distinction, but creates another, for he believes that there is a contradiction in Socrates! position. 
Aristotle offers his own distinction as a solution to the following dilemma. 


That desire (boulesis*) is for the end has already been stated; to some (i) desire seems to be for the good, while for others (ii) it seems to be for the apparent good (Nic. Eth. 
IIL.4, 1113a15-16). 


The first horn is taken by Socrates. According to Aristotle, "It follows that, for the man who chooses incorrectly, what he desires is not desired [by him]" (1113a17- 
18)—a plain contradiction. Socrates would agree with Aristotle that it follows that what a man chooses incorrectly is not desired by him (indeed, this consequence is 
precisely what Socrates will use to refute Polus). But Socrates denies that the incorrectly chosen thing is desired in any sense. (What Aristotle said about Socrates on 
akrasia seems appropriate here, too: "Obviously, this denial contradicts what appears to be the case." 


The second horn is taken by Polus and Callicles. According to Aristotle, "It follows that there is nothing desired by nature" (1113a20-21). Desirability and hence 
goodness become entirely subjective, which Aristotle cannot accept. 


Aristotle's own solution to this dilemma makes the following distinction: "the absolutely ( Exot) desirable is the apparent good" (1113a23-24). Aristotle is here 
distinguishing two senses of the word ‘desirable,’ and claiming that there is a sense (i.e., "subjectively") in which we desire the apparent good. This is different from 
Socrates! distinction. Socrates does not claim that there is any sense in which we desire the apparent good. Instead, he austerely allows us only to assert a pair of 
conditional sentences: if the apparent good is in fact for the good, then we desire it; if it is not for the good, then we do not desire it. This biconditional refutes Polus. 
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How these two distinctions refute Polus. Socrates has distinguished extrinsic from intrinsic desirability. It follows from this distinction that extrinsic desirability is 
dependent upon causal relations out in the world which may be unknown to the one who desires (cf. Grg. 468d). Therefore (unless we can find a way to be 
Protagorean about causal relations), we cannot reasonably be Protagorean about extrinsic desirability. The proper explanation, Socrates suggests, is that all our 
desiring for things we take to be extrinsically desirable is conditional. Our abbreviated form of stating a desire, for instance, 


The tyrant desires that he be killed 
must be understood as biconditional: 
The tyrant desires that he be killed if and only if killing him is in fact an extrinsic good. 


The uncertainty of the right half of this biconditional prevents us from being certain whether we are in a state of desiring. Thus the Protagorean claims (1) and (2) are 
false. 


The appetite objection. There is an objection to Socrates which we might make on behalf of Polus. This objection may be phrased in terms of Socrates' own 
example. According to Socrates, "when we murder . . . we do not unconditionally desire [this act]" (Grg. 468c2-3). Socrates has in mind a case, say, where a tyrant 
has someone killed in order to stay in office. In this case, the murder is part of a rational plan. Accordingly, the desire to murder depends upon beliefs as to the 
correctness of the plan; Socrates can argue that such a desire is conditional. 


But, we might object, sometimes tyrants desire to murder not as part of a plan. They may develop an appetite for murder for its own sake. Even when tyrants wish to 
murder as part of a plan, their desire to murder may not depend upon the correctness of the plan. For, having fixed upon a plan, tyrants may desire the execution 
simply because it is their plan, regardless of its correctness: they develop an appetite to see their wish fulfilled for its own sake. 


This objection to Socrates, then, is that, while he may have shown that we do not unconditionally desire extrinsic desirables, there remains the intrinsically desirable. 
This may be a larger class than Socrates admits: whenever a person develops an appetite for some object, that object becomes intrinsically desirable, and it will be an 
object of unconditional desire. 


This notion of appetite seems to make it easy for us to know what is 
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intrinsically desirable. For it allows us to restore to Polus a modified version of his two Protagorean claims. 

(1') For any action or object, insofar as I feel an appetite for it, it is intrinsically desirable for me. 

(2') For any psychological state of mine, insofar as it feels like an appetite to me, it is an unconditional desire of mine. 
It is this notion of appetite, and these Protagorean claims, which we find at the base of Callicles' hedonism. 


Callicles' hedonism. Callicles claims that the just—the truly virtuous as opposed to the conventionally virtuous—are those who satisfy each of their appetites, where 
every appetite is encouraged (491e6-492a3). According to Callicles, one lives well by creating and satisfying the largest and most intense appetites possible. Some 
striking examples of these are short-term bodily appetites: such things as hunger and thirst (494b). But it is a mistake to limit that notion of appetite either to what is 
short term or to what is bodily. Callicles' hero may crave to kill for the sake of killing, which is not a bodily appetite; or he may crave to have some long-range plan put 
into effect, which is not a short-term appetite; and certainly he will crave a life of power, honor, and wealth, but the appetite for such a life is neither bodily nor short- 
term. So the defining characteristic of Callicles' notion of appetite is not short-term or bodily desire but seeming desire for something for its own sake. As we have 
seen, it is only with such a notion that Callicles' position can have any force after Polus's defeat, and it is only by considering such a notion that Plato can complete his 
refutation of ethical Protagoreanism. 


Thus, at issue between Socrates and Callicles are the modified but still Protagorean claims (1') and (2'), which treat unconditional desire as nothing but appetite. Since 
Callicles wants to identify unconditional desire with appetite, he must claim that they have the same objects. These objects are the intrinsically desirable and the 
satisfying of appetite. Now Socrates’ term for the intrinsically desirable is 'the good (cf. n. 8). And, according to Callicles, the pleasant is nothing but the satisfying of 
appetite, which in his model is the filling of a lack: "there is no longer any pleasure for the man who is filled up" (494a6-7). Thus Callicles is committed to the identity 
thesis that, in terms of the text, the good is none other than the pleasant, that is, the intrinsically desirable is none other than the satisfying of appetite. It is this same 
identity thesis which Socrates' two arguments explicitly refute (497a4-5 with d5-8 and 499a7-d1), although a detailed analysis of these arguments cannot be given 
here. '! 


The result of the arguments with Callicles. Callicles is a hedonist. He also is a Protagorean about the nature of goodness and desirability. One 
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lesson sometimes drawn from Socrates' two arguments is that he is refuted because he is both. Following Aristotle (Nic. Eth. 1.8, 1099a7-15; cf. X.5), we might say 
that the simple truth which refutes him is that the vicious feel pleasure in vicious acts. '? Given this truth, if we assume (with Polus and Callicles) that the vicious cannot 
be mistaken about what really gives them pleasure, then we must conclude that hedonism is refuted. Virtually all commentators seem to have made this assumption and 
reached this conclusion. On the other hand, if we assume that there is no ultimate explanation of human values other than in hedonistic terms, then we must conclude 
that the vicious are mistaken about what really gives them pleasure. Socrates is a hedonist—the evidence lies not only in the Protagoras but in the Gorgias itself.3 
For Socrates, therefore, the arguments refute not hedonism but Protagoreanism about goodness and desire. 


Summary. We have seen three accounts of the good life: 
(S) The best life is spent in getting what one desires. 
(P) The best life is spent in getting what seems best. 
(C) The best life is spent in satisfying appetites. 


Statement (S) is affirmed by all three, Socrates, Polus, and Callicles. But Polus believed that talk about desire amounted to nothing but talk about what seems best: he 
attempted to reduce (S) to (P). Callicles believes that talk about desire amounted to nothing but talk about felt appetites: he attempted to reduce (S) to (C). Both 
reduction attempts are versions of Protagoreanism: they rely on the original or modified claims (1) and (2). Socrates in the Gorgias does not argue against (S) but 
only against (P) and (C); indeed he argues against (P) and (C) by distinguishing them from (s). And (S) is consistent with the scientific hedonism of the Protagoras. 


Notes 


1. For the conflicts between the two dialogues, see J.C.B. Gosling and C.C.W. Taylor, pp. 69-70. The three most striking conflicts: (1) At Grg. 495a-d Callicles 
claims that "pleasure and good are the same." At Prt. 351e5-6 Socrates is seen to make the very same claim. But in the Gorgias (500d) Socrates refutes Callicles' 
position (= Socrates' stated position in the Protagoras). (2) At Prt. 351c Socrates states that the good life is one of pleasure while Protagoras suggests that some 
pleasures are good, some bad; but at Grg. 492c, 494c, 494e, and 497a, Callicles holds that the good life is one of unrestrained pleasure and now it is Socrates who 
tries to refute it. (3) At Prt. 354a-d Socrates claims that pleasure is the telos which makes good things worthy of pursuit; but at Grg. 506c-d Socrates states that 
pleasure is to be 
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pursued for the sake of the good, not vice versa. (Unless otherwise noted, all translations are mine.) 
2. Cf. Terence Irwin, pp. 106-7, and especially Martha Nussbaum, pp. 113-16. I consider my cases to be mere elaboration upon Nussbaum's bagel example. 


3. Even so careful a commentator as Taylor, writing alone in 1980, does not recognize the importance of the commensurability thesis to Plato's case against akrasia. 
He says: "I doubt whether the [hypothesis of hedonism] is of any significance" (p. 506). His example of adultery (p. 501), which he uses to establish that there is 
akrasia, is not like case (4). Thus it begs the question from Plato by assuming there is no single standard of measurement. 


Irwin (p. 107) believes that we might accept the commensurability thesis yet still allow for akrasia if we deny what he calls principle P: "When A chooses x over 
y, he chooses it because he values x more than y." Irwin claims that principle P "does not follow" from the commensurability thesis, but I see no way to deny 
principle P in cases like (4), and cases unlike (4) implicitly abandon the commensurability thesis. 


4. Gosling and Taylor are aware of this problem, but they present it as a problem for Socrates' argument, not as a problem for their own interpretation (pp. 57-58). 


5. He argues that reality in itseft must be completely indeterminate: "all is in flux." I follow Terry Penner's unpublished account of this overall theory, its power, and its 
relation to forms of verificationism, Kantianism, and empiricism. Nicholas White (p. 160) has noted that Protagoreanism was Plato's opponent from the time of the 
earliest dialogues. Indeed, it is this lifelong opposition which unites Plato's body of dialogues and underlies his theory of Forms. 


6. Lam taking Descartes to claim in the second Meditation that although what he doubts (e.g., his body's existence) is not a matter for skeptical doubt, that he doubts 
his body's existence is not. Although what he desires (e.g., this glass of milk) is a matter for doubt, that he desires this glass of milk is not. And likewise with 
conceiving, feeling confident, affirming, denying, willing, rejecting, imagining and perceiving. 


7. Things which are possibly extrinsically desirable and possibly extrinsically undesirable are called by Socrates "the things which are neither good nor bad" (or which 
are "in between"), which "take pan in the good or bad" or which "happen to be [for] the better or worse." Things which are in fact extrinsically desirable (therefore in 
fact not extrinsically undesirable) he calls "beneficial." Things which are in fact intrinsically undesirable (therefore in fact not extrinsically desirable) he calls "harmful." 


8. Socrates here calls intrinsic desirables and undesirables "good things" and "bad things;" both are "that for the sake of which we do things." 


9. In Aristofie's terminology, the intrinsically desirable is the "end" or "good"; 
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the extrinsic desirables are "the [things leading] to the end" (#2 ps 7 tE&OS, cf. 1111b27). 


10. Socrates uses roughly the same terms to describe both that which is unconditionally desired and the intrinsically desirable: it is called "the good," "the thing 
pursued" (468b1) or "that for the sake of which we do things" (b7, b9). That which is conditionally desired he calls "that which is thought to be [for] the better [or 
best]" (b2, d3), "that which seems better" (e2) or for the best (d4, cf. 466c2, d2-3, e2, e9-10, 467a3, a5, b3-4, b8). There is one minor difference: when he is using 
"what is desired" as opposed to what is conditionally desired, he tends to use plural relative pronouns (466c9-d1, el, 46762, b6, 468d5, 7, and e6, but note the 
singular use at 466b11-c1); when it is opposed to what is extrinsically desired, he uses singular relative pronouns (467c5-7, c10-d5, d7-el, 46863, c1). 


11. See my forthcoming article, "Was Callicles Refuted?" 


12. 1 am following Charles H. Kahn here, who states that Socrates' second argument points to a "quite general objection to any hedonistic attempt to define personal 
excellence or morality in terms of the subjective quality of the agent's experience" (pp. 109-10). He goes on to state Aristotle's remark. But Kahn does not take the 
next step of allowing Socrates to be a hedonist: "in Socrates' view, there is no place for pleasure as an independent criterion of what is admirable [or good]" (p. 93). 
Thus Kahn must wrestle with the evidence in the Gorgias that Socrates is a hedonist (p. 93) and ignore the Protagoras. 


13. The key premise in the refutation of Polus at 474d3-475a4 rests on a strictly utilitarian account of the admirable, which Socrates seems to want to identify with the 
good. See Kahn's discussion, p. 93. 
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Plato's Later Analysis of Pleasure 
Cynthia Hampton 


What exactly Plato means by calling certain pleasures "false" has been a perennial source of controversy for commentators on the Philebus. ! Most recently, Terry 
Penner? and Dorothea Frede? have claimed that, for Plato, pleasures may be true or false in the primary or propositional sense. But such a position concedes more to 
contemporary notions of truth and falsity than I believe Plato would allow. I shall argue that the primary meaning of truth for Plato is not propositional but ontological. 


Before considering Plato's position, we should first consider the interpretation of Penner and Frede in more detail. They maintain that a pleasure only may be said to be 
true in the primary or propositional sense if it not only accompanies a belief but is taken in that beliefs, that is, one is pleased about the things believed. Belief or 
opinion (doxa) is ambiguous since it can refer in the active sense (doxazein) to the process of believing and in the passive sense (to doxazomenon) to the product of 
the process, that is, what one believes in. Frede, contra Penned‘ contends that Plato is aware of this ambiguity and switches the meaning of doxa from the active to 
the passive sense in order to prove that pleasures, like beliefs, have propositional content and thus truth value. Plato introduces the scribe and painter analogy to effect 
this switch. The scribe and painter assume the active sense of doxa and henceforth the passive sense is used exclusively, and is equated with /ogos at 38E. The scribe 
and painter analogy consists of three elements:5 (1) the agent (scribe or painter), (2) the activity (of writing or painting), and (3) the subject matter (what is written or 
painted). Only the subject matter is true or false in the primary sense. The /ogoi written by the scribe and the pictures that accompany them may include hopes that are 
clear and definite expectations. So, for example, if one is pleased by what one expects, then one is so because this expectation asserts something about facts. Such 
pleasure is only possible if we regard the /ogoi and the pictures that accompany them as true.® 


I shall argue that ordinary matters of fact are not at the root of Plato's conception of truth at all. Instead, truth in the primary sense for Plato involves the accurate 
reflection of the proper order of reality. Although this 
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ontological notion of truth may include beliefs about facts and values, it cannot be reduced to just individual beliefs of either kind and certainly not to beliefs that are 
rational and can be fully expressed in propositions. After presenting a general account of the ontological nature of truth, I shall present two examples of how false 
pleasures result from the inability to grasp what is truly valuable in human life, which in turn results from a failure to grasp the basic structure of reality. The first example 
is my interpretation of Plato's would-be rich person who, I shall argue, is enjoying a pleasure that is false because it is based on the false belief that money is 
intrinsically valuable. The second example is one which will illustrate a different type of false pleasure where, Plato says, the falsity is not based on false belief but lies 
within the pleasure and pain themselves. Here I shall discuss the case of an akratic dieter who chooses to eat sweets rather than maintain his health. Although false 
beliefs are involved in both cases, neither the beliefs nor the pleasures involved are false simply because they fail to correspond to the facts. 


An important source for understanding what Plato means by true and false pleasures in the Philebus is, as Frede herself notes, 7 to be found in Republic IX. Here 
Plato suggests that what is truly pleasurable is for something to be fulfilled according to its nature, that is, truth is associated with natural fulfillment under the guidance 
of reason which is identified with arete* (586D-E; cf. 443Cff.). The guidance of reason is necessary to obtain true pleasure because among our different psychic 
faculties reason alone can grasp the Forms. Reason can properly order the emotions and appetites so that they can attain satisfaction. But even so, the body and its 
pleasures are merely "shadow painted" (eskiagraphemene*) compared to reason and its pleasures which are based on the eternal essences (581C-583B). As 
others—including Frede’—have noted, the term "shadow painted" alludes to the Line and Cave and the relation of truth and reality suggested by the Sun Analogy. As 
the latter suggests, the presence of truth is necessary not only for knowledge as light is for sight but also for reality—existence (to einai) and being (ten* ousian)—as 
the Sun's light is needed for generation. It is only in the presence of truth, whose source is the Good, that entities—sensibles and essences—can be what they are. 


The Philebus retains an ontological notion of truth. As Plato states at 64B-65A, "that which does not mix with truth could never come to be or truly result from 
coming into being" Truth, along with beauty and proportion, is a component of the Good (64F-65A), which is the cause of the good mixture, that is, the good life 
(65A). Reason must know the Good in order to know the good life (Cf. Republic 505Cff.). Although it would go beyond the scope of this paper to prove that the 
Good of the Philebus is the ultimate Form as it is in the Republic and that Truth is likewise a form and a 
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part of the Good, * I think that it is fairly clear that truth is primarily an ontological notion. 


Consider Plato's discussion of true pleasures at Philebus 51B-52C. Here he divides the true pleasures into two types: those that are divine and those of a less divine 
nature. The former arise from beautiful colors, shapes, odors, or sounds. The beauty of these shapes, for instance, is not like that of animals or realistic paintings of 
natural objects, but arises from the straight line, the circle, the plane, and solid figures. The beauty of these is not relative, but absolute. Of a less divine nature are those 
pleasures which simply belong to the kind which have no necessary pains mixed with them, for, in this way, they are similar to the divine kind. Being unmixed or "pure," 
these true pleasures are members of the class of the limit (peras) for they have measure. 


Here it should be clear that Plato is evaluating pleasures according to the standards of purity, limit, and clarity. Earlier in the dialogue, Plato had argued that intelligence, 
rather than pleasure, is the most important component of the good life since it is associated with the cause (aitia) of universal order, whereas pleasure is in its very 
nature indefinite (apeiron, 28A-31A). In fact, as Plato points out at S4Cff., because pleasure is a type of becoming as opposed to being, it is subordinate to true 
being. These passages clearly indicate that the superiority of true to false pleasures, divine to less divine pleasures, and in general, of intellect to pleasure, is ontological 
in nature. 


Bearing the ontological importance of truth in mind, let us examine Plato's analysis of false pleasure in more detail. Protarchus claims that only opinions, not pleasures, 
are called false (38A). In response, Socrates offers, in the form of an analogy, a psychological analysis of the process of forming a mistaken opinion that results in false 
pleasure of pain. For example, if one saw an image but mistook it for a person, what happened can be compared to the work of a scribe. The observer's memory 
united with her senses and the feelings (pathemata*) connected with them to, as it were, write words (/ogoi) in her soul. In this case, the feelings in question are 
false, so false opinion resulted. Here it is clear that experience precedes the expression of it in /ogoi. In addition to the scribe, there is a painter who paints pictures to 
illustrate the words that can be recalled later. False opinions are accompanied by false images, and true beliefs by true images. Now one may, for example, picture 
becoming rich and imagine enjoying the pleasures that accompany wealth. But what is painted in the souls of good persons are true, whereas the pleasures painted in 
the souls of the bad are false. These false pleasures are imitations (mernimemenai*) of the true ones. Socrates concludes that just as opinions which are not based on 
a past, present, or future reality are still opinions, but are bad only because they are false, so too are pleasures. Once 
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again, Protarchus objects that pleasures are bad not because they are false, but because they are evil (38A-41A). 


Protarchus is representing the common sense view reflected in ordinary language. For although we contemporary English speakers, as well as ancient speakers of 
Greek, call beliefs "false," we do not speak so of pleasures. But for Plato, as we noted earlier, truth and falsity are ethical as well as epistemic notions, and both are 
grounded on an ontological sense of these terms which is primary. For it is the idea of the falseness of an inadequate imitation that suggests how the pleasure of the 
would-be rich man is false. The difference between the enjoyment of wealth or the picturing of the enjoyment of wealth by the good and bad man, respectively (40B), 
must be a difference in belief about the good. The good man is good in the sense of being just and pious, and thus is called "a friend of the gods" (39E). There is no 
suggestion, contra Frede, that he is "successful" because of a "divine back-up". !° Instead, he is good because he has true beliefs that lead to true pleasures and which 
are preceded by right desires; this is part of what it means to be just, pious, and so on. The bad man's pleasures, in contrast, are ridiculous (ge/ao*) because he has 
false beliefs about the value of money. Such a person was described in Book VIII of the Republic as the oligarchic man who centers his life around the amassing of 
wealth. Such a person controls his indulgence in bodily appetites, not out of reason but out of fear of squandering his money (Republic 553B-559D); cf. the discussion 
of illusory temperance at Phaedo 68E-69A). Such a life can hardly be called pleasant and is, in fact, condemned not only by the philosopher but by the libertine (or 
democratic person) who at least does not mistake money as an end in itself. The picture evoked here of a Scrooge fondling his gold coins locked away in his vault is 
indeed a ridiculous one. The confusion of extrinsic with intrinsic value is what generates the pleasures of the profit-lover (and honor-lover) condemned in Book IX of 
the Republic as "shadow painted." As Plato suggests in the Philebus, these pleasures are ridiculous imitations of the true pleasures of the good man because the 
miser's obsession with money prevents him from enjoying the legitimate pleasures wealth can provide when it is used wisely. The miser's pleasures are not fulfilling 
(although they may fee/ pleasant) because he has a distorted view of what's truly valuable and pleasant.""! This distortion is not just at the intellectual level, for in the 
miser's soul the desire for wealth rules rather than reason. As a result, insofar as he is dominated by this desire, his actions, motives, emotions, appetites, and so on are 
all false in the sense of being inauthentic. He is not living a proper human life, one which reflects the proper ordering of reality, that is, ontological truth. 


Protarchus, however, is not a Platohist. He does not agree that the source of the badness of certain types of pleasures ultimately can be traced to a false world view 
which mistakes the qualifiably real world of becoming for 
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the completely real world of being. All evil, according to Platonism, can be so traced. Thus it is necessary for Socrates to introduce a new argument to prove to 
Protarchus that there are indeed false pleasures. To do so, he suggests that there are types of false pleasures which are not simply based on false beliefs, so Protarchus 
cannot bring up his old objection that the pleasure is not false in its own right but that the falsity of the belief "fills" (anepimplasan) its attendant pleasure (36C-D; 
42A-B). Frede does not discuss this type of false pleasure 1”, but I think it would be instructive to do so, for this is a case where falsity is not, according to Plato, 
caused by false beliefs, although such beliefs are involved. These pleasures are just as false as the miser's pleasures but in a different way. 


As we have seen, Plato considers pleasure as a class to be ontologically and thus epistemically inferior; what is indeterminate in its very nature cannot be known. Thus, 
when one is in the position of having to judge the value of a temporally and/or casually distant pleasure or pain based on experience alone, mistakes are as inevitable as 
those made when trying to identify a spatially distant object by perception alone. This, I take it, is what Plato's analogy of false pleasure with false perceptual judgment 
shows. In both cases, the ultimate fault lies not in our faculties of feeling or sensation but in the inherently unintelligible nature of the objects of our faculties, that is, the 
sensible world. 


More needs to be said about how pleasure and pain inevitably deceive. Plato's general point is that distance gives rise to the comparison of pleasures to pains, or vice 
versa, which in turn causes the agent to exaggerate not only the worth of the anticipated experience but also the pleasure or pain of the actual experience itself. 
Unfortunately, Plato offers no concrete example of this, but we can borrow the sweets example from Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics, Book VII Chapter 3, 
1147a25-b6) and flesh it out a bit to illustrate Plato's point. Suppose a judgment forbidding the tasting of sweets is issued by reason because the agent is on a diet. 
The appetites would issue the opposite judgment and, in a case of akrasia, the appetites carry the day. The question that remains, of course, is why does the judgment 
of the appetites, instead of that of reason, issue in action? 


The Platonic explanation would be as follows. The dieter's akrasia is generated by the interplay between the true belief rationally held, that is, that it is better to be 
physically fit than to eat sweets, and an opposing nonrational belief that sweets are pleasant and therefore good to pursue.'? Both beliefs must be held simultaneously 
and, therefore, by two different pans of the soul in order for the conflict that results in akrasia to arise (cf. Republic 602E; 603E; 604B).'4 Plato, both in the Republic 
and the Philebus, would deny that the opposition between the appetites and reason that occurs within the soul of the akratic person is a conflict between blind craving 
and impotent belief. 
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Rather, it involves two forces of the personality, each of which has the ability to form beliefs and to motivate action. The appetites, because they are naturally directed 
towards bodily satisfaction and pleasures, believe that pleasure is good, that is, what they should pursue. The problem of course, is that in the dieter's case, the pursuit 
of the pleasure of the sweets would not be good in the long run. As the Republic makes clear, only reason has the ability to hold beliefs about what would be good for 
the agent all things considered (441E). So in the dieter's case, the appetites are inevitably deceived by the immediacy of the pleasure of eating the sweets and so 
exaggerate its value compared to the alternative of refraining (cf. Protagoras 356Aff and Republic 602E, 603D, 604B). When confronted with reason's awareness 
that distance is irrelevant to the question of which alternative is better all things considered, the appetites respond by exaggerating the degree of pleasure experienced 
while the dieter is actually eating the sweets. Thus the deception is twofold. First, the dieter, that is, the appetitive part, represents the actual experience of eating 
sweets as being more pleasant than it really is, that is, more pleasant than the experience would be if one were not dieting. This is the familiar phenomenon of forbidden 
fruit tasting sweeter when the appetites try to justify what one knows on a rational level to be the wrong choice. Second, the appetites make the pleasure of eating the 
sweets appear more choice-worthy than it is compared to the alternative courses of action. 


In the Philebus, Plato is suggesting that one cannot make rational decisions about how one should act if one uses only the standard of pleasure and pain, for this would 
be to follow the appetites rather than reason, !° which evaluates things according to the standards of purity, limit, clarity, independence, and completeness. So, in order 
to make a fully rational decision, our dieter must consider whether health in general is better than bodily pleasure in general. Health, which Plato conceives of as a kind 
of harmony or state of equilibrium between opposites, such as the wet and the dry, the hot and the cold, and so on (25E-26C), would approximate reasoh's ideal of 
completeness and limit much more closely than would the pleasure of eating, which as a "mixed" bodily pleasure, inevitably involves pain according to Plato (34D- 
50E) and forms a continuum which is inherently indeterminate and incomplete (52C).!® Thus reason judges health to be of greater value according to the ontological 
criteria of independence, limit, and completeness.!7 


Plato's analysis of these two kinds of false pleasures is admittedly somewhat vague in detail, but it should be sufficiently clear that in both cases the falsity in question is 
not simply a misapprehension of the facts. The miser's confusion goes deeper than just the intellectual level; the identification of his happiness with wealth has taken 
place in the appetitive part of the soul and this distorts his entire world view and fundamentally affects the way he lives. He is in essence living the lie that amassing 
wealth is a central part of human 
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well-being. The pleasure he derives from this is false, not simply because it is based on a false belief, but because it is a part of an inauthentic human life, one that fails 
to reflect the proper order of reality. In our example of the dieter, we saw that the exaggeration of the pleasure of eating the sweets considered as an experience by 
itself and compared to the value of being healthy is what is false. This exaggeration occurs when the beliefs of reason and the appetites clash. The belief of reason that 
health is more valuable would be unqualifably rational only if it is based on the standards of limit, completeness, and so on. Health is more fundamental to happiness 
than pleasure because of its higher ontological status, and as human beings we find what better reflects the nature of reality to be more fulfilling for our own natures. 
Plato, like Aristotle, 18 affirms that all humans naturally desire to know the truth (58D). But Plato is concerned that we not only know the truth on the purely intellectual 
level but also experience it physically and emotionally. Thus, in the Philebus Plato makes it clear that only those pleasures that do not impede reason's commitment to 
the truth may be considered a part of the good life (62E-64B), for it is truth alone which is our proper goal. 


Notes 

1. The most famous controversy is the one between Gosling and Kenny. See J.C.B. Gosling, "False Pleasures: Philebus 35C-41B," Phronesis 1959, vol. IV, no. 1: 
"Father Kenny on False Pleasures," Phronesis 1961, vol. VI, no. 1; and A. Kenny, "False Pleasures in the Philebus: A reply to Mr. Gosling, "Phronesis 1960, vol. 
V, no. 1. 

2. T.M. Penner, "False Anticipatory Pleasures: Philebus 36A3-41A6," Phronesis 1970, vol. XV, no. 2, pp. 166-78. 

3. Dorothea Frede, "Rumpelstiltskin's Pleasures: True and False Pleasures in Plato's Philebus," Phronesis 1985. vol. XXX, no. 2, pp. 151-80. 

4. Penner claims that Plato is not aware of the ambiguity of doxa (ibid., pp. 171-76). Frede, as I note above, maintains the opposite (ibid., pp. 168-71). 

5. Frede, pp. 168-71. 

6. Frede, pp. 173-74. 

7. Frede, pp. 157-61. 

8. See Frede, p. 159. See also N.R. Murphy, The Interpretation of Plato's Republic, Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1960. 


9. I do briefly discuss the Good as a Form in the Philebus in my paper, "Plato's Late Ontology: A Riddle Unresolved," Ancient Philosophy, forthcoming. 
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11. Cf. Republic 580D-583A, where Plato compares the lives of the philosopher, honor-lover, and money-lover and declares that the philosopher's pleasures, which 
issue from reason, are the sweetest or most pleasant. 


12. Except she does mention that such pleasures are "partly true and false" and presumably are so in a derivative, and not in a literal, sense. See Frede, p. 162 and 
above. 


13. The ability of the appetites (and thumos) to have beliefs has been acknowledged by many scholars, including Terry Penner, Jon Moline, and Julia Annas. Texts 
cited in support of this contention include: Republic 442D, where Plato says that temperance is the agreement in opinion between all three parts of the soul about who 
should rule; 574E, where Plato describes the opinions of the appetites which normally rule only in sleep but in the tyrant rule in waking life as well; and 602E-604B, 
where Plato describes the conflict between the opinions of the rational and irrational parts of the soul. See Penner, "Thought and Desire in Plato," Plato I, ed. 
Gregory Vlastos, (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1971); Moline, "Plato on Complexity of the Psyche," Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie 60, Band 1978, Heft 1; Annas, An Introduction to Plato's Republic, (Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1981), Chapter 5. 


More controversial is the issue of whether the appetites (and thumos) can have beliefs about the good. Penner maintains that Plato, contra Socrates, denies this 
(pp. 103-8). Moline implies that the appetites have an idea of the good at least in the sense of a te/os or ultimate end (p. 10), and both he and Annas maintain that 
the appetites are able to "think" about how to achieve their ends. I believe that the appetites do have a conception of the good-namely, pleasure-but to argue for 
this as an interpretation of the Republic would go beyond the scope of the paper. 


14. Here Plato uses the so-called principle of noncontradiction (which for him applies to the world and not just to logic) that he introduced earlier at 436B to prove 
that there are distinct parts of the soul. 


15. It should be sufficiently clear that Plato in the Philebus does not hold the view often ascribed to Socrates in the Protagoras, that is, that the job of reason is to 
correctly weigh and measure pleasures and pains against each other and if this is done, akrasia will not arise. Even in the Republic Plato does not find a merely 
prudential ordering of desires to be adequate for arete * and thus for a fulfilling (evdaimon) life. But, as I suggest above, even reason's ordering of the soul according 
to ideal human nature is not enough if one does not include in this ideal how humanity fits into the cosmos or reality as a whole. Ultimately, reason must both 
apprehend and instantiate (as closely as possible) the Good (540A). Reason's proper desire is for communion with, and expression of, the Good which is the source 
of all knowledge, truth, value, and reality). The distinction between what is good for the agent and what is good unqualifiably (that is, the Form) collapses since for 
Plato, human nature can only be fulfilled by the pursuit of truth and its objects, that is, the Forms. 
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Much has been made—by Annas and others—of the tension between the practical and "personal" role of reason as organizer of the soul (and life plan) of the 
agent and reason's contemplative and "impersonal" role as the faculty which apprehends the Good. (See, e.g., Annas, especially Chapters 10 and 12.) In the end, 
I think that Plato firmly comes down on the side of the contemplative role of reason as logically prior. Justice (and the Good in general) is desired both for itself 
and for its natural unimpeded consequences (that is, a well-ordered soul and flourishing life), but the former is what reason directly and primarily desires and 
values. There may be times when the rest of the soul may have to endure temporary dissatisfaction while reason pursues the Good, but Plato believes that 
eventually truth transforms the philosopher's soul so that the lower pans identify with reason and its desires. See Republic 485E; Diotima's speech in the 
Symposium.) And in the Philebus, as I suggest above, intelligence and the true (especially the divine) pleasures are more important for the good life because of 
their ontological superiority. 


16. Earlier in the Philebus, Plato had given as examples of members of the kind or class of the indefinite (apeiron) continua such as the Hotter and the Colder, the 
Wetter and the Drier. These continua, in themselves, are quantitatively indefinite. Points can be picked out along the continuum, but for any one point along, say, the 
continuum of temperature, there will always be another point that is hotter and one that is colder. The definite points are not themselves pan of the continuum but rather 
result from the imposition of limit upon it (24A-25A). So by calling pleasure and pain indefinite (apeiron), Plato is suggesting that they likewise are limitless and 
indeterminate. 


17. At 63C-E, personified reason excludes the intense pleasures from the good (mixed) life while it embraces the true and pure pleasures as "almost our own by 
nature" (63E). Thus in the final ranking (66A-C), only the latter find a place. This is what we would expect of reason "as the faculty of soul which by its nature loves 
truth and does all things for truth's sake" (58D). Although reason does judge things according to the standards of purity and truth, this does not mean that it values only 
the truest—that is, "divine"—pleasures. Hence the less divine or painless ones are made pan of the good life (66C; cf. 51E-52D). Such pleasures include those 
necessary for health (63E). Plato even suggests that, ideally, the appetites (which pursue pleasure) would agree with reason's judgment. At 63C-E the personified 
pleasures, as well as reason, are asked what forms of knowledge they wish to mix with in the good life. Agreement between reason and appetite is necessary for a 
well-ordered soul and happy life. 


18. Aristotle, Metaphysics 1, Chapter I, 980A22. It is worth noting that truth (a/etheia *) is only a secondary meaning of Being for Aristotle (ibid., Book VI, Chapter 
IV), while for Plato, as I suggest above, truth and Being are more closely related. 
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Socrates' Perplexity In Plato's Hippias Minor 
Jane S. Zembaty 


Because of its apparently paradoxical conclusion, Plato's Hippias Minor presents an interpretive challenge to scholars who are convinced that the Socrates of Plato's 
early dialogues (and, perhaps, the historic Socrates) maintained both that virtue is knowledge and that no one voluntarily does evil. Although Socrates expresses a 
strong feeling of perplexity midway in the dialogue, as well as his dissatisfaction with the dialogue's conclusion that it is the good man who errs voluntarily, he 
nonetheless sees this conclusion as "the inevitable result of our argument" (376c1). It is not surprising, then, that several contemporary discussions of the Hippias 
Minor have advanced analyses of its arguments, purporting to locate equivocations that, on their accounts, invalidate the arguments. ! In a recent paper, however, 
Roslyn Weiss rejects such analyses and maintains that the dialogue's arguments are valid.” 


In this paper, I proceed on the assumption that Weiss is correct in much of her analysis, although some of her conclusions are mistaken and parts of her argument 
require some refinement. I do so because her approach provides a new perspective which may hold the key to understanding the strong sense of perplexity expressed. 
by Socrates in one of the most extensive assertions of Socratic confusion and ignorance found in Plato's dialogues (372bl-373a9). The first part of this paper offers a 
brief preliminary sketch of Weiss' approach. Parts I-IV provide a detailed examination of certain parts of the dialogue which both builds on Weiss's account and 
challenges some of her contentions. These parts provide the basis for the claim made in the last part of the paper: Socrates! perplexity in the dialogue should not be 
seen merely as an ironic ploy. Rather, it should be seen as reflecting Plato's awareness of the problems endemic to the Socratic attempt to define virtue simply in terms 
of some characteristic of the agent's psyche*. 


I. Weiss' Position 


Weiss' analysis is based on a distinction made by J.J. Mulhern between what he calls the dunamis and tropos senses of the crucial terms used in the 
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Hippias Minor's arguments. 7 As Mulhern distinguishes between the two senses, when terms are used in their tropos sense they denote typical conduct; when they 
are used in their dunamis sense they denote abilities or skills. But whereas Mulhern maintains that the dialogue's arguments are invalid because the relevant terms are 
used equivocally, Weiss maintains that the arguments are valid because each of the problematic terms is employed consistently to denote abilities and skills. The 
following problematic terms which in every day Greek discourse carried both senses, or, in some cases, primarily a tropos sense, are never to be understood in the 
dialogue's arguments as terms denoting typical conduct (the tropos sense of these terms) but as terms denoting dunameis—abilities and skills. 


Weiss! dunamis readings Possible tropos readings 
Terms 
"pseudes*" one having the ability to lie/one who one who typically lies 
is skilled at lying 
"alethes*" one having the ability to be one who typically tells the truth 
truthful/one who is skilled in 
truthtelling 
"agathos" good at/for something/skilled at morally good 
something 
"ameinon*" better at/for something/more morally better 
"beltion*" skilled at something 


On Weiss' account, the list of relevant terms having a dunamis sense in the dialogue includes dikaiosune*, which is to be read as meaning "a dunamis and/or 
knowledge of the soul." Using this approach to the dialogue's arguments, Weiss concludes that the paradoxical nature of the Hippias Minor’s conclusion is dissolved if 
the crucial terms are consistently understood as carrying their dunamis senses.‘ 


II. The First Stage of the Argument® 


The dialogue begins when Socrates asks Hippias, who has just finished giving an exposition on Homer, to state whether Achilles or Odysseus is the better man 
(363b9-10). Shortly, Socrates expands this question to, "Which do you say is the better and in what respect?" (364b2-3). Hippias responds that Homer made 
Odysseus the most polutropos, Achilles the bravest, and Nestor the wisest. Socrates focuses on polutropos, asserts his lack of understanding of that adjective, and 
asks for clarification. Hippias responds 
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with a quotation from Homer in support of his claim that Achilles is alethes * and simple while Odysseus is polutropos and pseudes* (365al-b2). 


Zeus—born, of Laertes, wily® Odysseus, I must speak out the word without refraining, as I shall act and think will be accomplished. . .. For hateful to me as the gates of Hades is 
he who hides one thing in his heart and says another. But I shall speak that which shall be accomplished. 


Weiss lays out the ensuing first stage of the argument (365b8-369b7) as follows:7 
Al. "Polutropos" = "pseudes*" (365b8) 
A2. Ho pseudes* and ho alethes* are different (365c3-4; 366a5-6). 
A3. Ho pseudes* is the man best able to speak falsely (366b4-5). 
A4. Ho alethes* is the man best able to speak truthfully (367c6). 
AS. In any art or science, the man best able to speak truthfully is the wisest and ablest in that field (366d6-369a2). 
A6. In any art or science, the man best able to speak falsely is the wisest and ablest in that field (366e4-6). 
A7. In any art or science, the man best able to speak truthfully is the man best able to speak falsely, i-e., the wisest and ablest man (368e4-369a2). 
A8. The man best able to speak truthfully and the man best able to speak falsely are the same man, i.e., the wisest and ablest man (368e4-369a2). 
A9. The same man is both pseudes* and alethes* (369b3-4). 
Given the dunamis readings of pseudes* and alethes*, A9 can be understood nonparadoxically as follows: 


A9. The man who is able to lie in a given art or science (ho pseudes* as a dunamis expression) is the same as the man who is able to speak truthfully (ho 
alethes* as a dunamis expression). 


Weiss maintains that the relevant terms are being used with their dunamis senses at every step of the argument so that the argument is not invalidated by any equivocal 
use of these terms. However, there is a problem with Weiss' account of this stage of the argument. 


As Weiss sees it, polutropos is always a dunamis adjective. So, too, is pseudes*, even as Hippias initially uses it at 365al-b2, because it is supposed to specify a 
sense for polutropos (A1). Contra Weiss, however, two reasons can be given to support the view that in his initial use of these terms Hippias is not using them simply 
as dunamis terms. First, there is no textual evidence 
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to support the claim that Hippias initially considers polutropos to be a dunamis adjective. If he were using the term simply in a dunamis sense, then his intended 
contrast between Achilles and Odysseus would be decidedly odd. We would have to understand him either as contrasting a dunamis of Odysseus with the typical 
behavior of Achilles or as describing Achilles as someone having the ability to act courageously and not as someone who does behave courageously. But the text 
offers no support for the view that he is doing either. Second, Hippias follows his first use of pseudes * with the Homeric quotation cited above which refers to the one 
"who hides one thing in his heart and says another" and, therefore, to one who actually lies rather than one who merely has the ability to lie. It seems reasonable to 
assume, then, that in describing Odysseus as pseudes*, Hippias understands the term as denoting typical behavior and, implicitly perhaps, the abilities or skills required 
for such behavior. Thus, when Hippias asserts that the alethes* and pseudes* are different (A2), these terms have not as yet been reduced to dunamis terms.® 


If this is correct, then stage one of the argument, as Weiss presents it, would appear to be invalid because the senses of pseudes* and alethes* in A2 are not the same 
as their senses in A9. If in A9 they carry a dunamis sense and in A2 they carry a "mixed" sense, A9 would not be the contradictory of A2 and the refutation of 
Hippias would have been a sophistic one. But it is important to note that following the assertion of A2 at 365c3-4 Socrates makes a series of typical Socratic moves 
as a result of which pseudes*, a term which would ordinarily be understood as referring to someone who typically lies, comes to be understood in the dialogue's 
argument as denoting not typical behavior or conduct but a psychological attribute. Working toward a clarification of what it means to be a pseudes*, Socrates begins 
to move the discussion away from a behavioral or mixed understanding of the term to an account in terms of attributes of the soul (although the soul is not mentioned 
until much later in the dialogue). Socrates asks whether the false have power (dunamis) or are powerless and Hippias replies that the false have power to do many 
things, especially to deceive people. Socrates then asks, "But are they polutropos and pseudes* by (hupo) simplicity and folly, or by villainous shrewdness 
(panourgia) and a sort of intelligence (tinos phronesees*)" (365d6-e4)? Socrates has now made two related crucial moves. First, he has taken the initial step toward 
developing an account of pseudes* in terms of a dunamis rather than in terms of typical behavior or conduct. Second, in using Aupo with the genitive, Socrates has 
asked for the attribute(s) of the pseudes* that will explain his having the power to be a pseudes*, that by reason of which the pseudes* is able to be a pseudes*. And 
given the premise that the pseudes* and the alethes* are different, that attribute will have to be in keeping with this difference. 
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Hippias responds to Socrates by saying that the false are polutropos "By shrewdness, most certainly, and intelligence" (365e4-5). Socrates then draws out the 
apparent implication of Hippias' response—the pseudoi appear to be phronimoi—and asks whether being phronimoi they know what they are doing or not. 
Hippias's response indicates that he has not as yet realized that his answers to Socrates’ questions are committing him to a dunamis sense of pseudes *: “Of course 
they know very well; and because of this they do harm" (365e8). Socrates then asks whether, knowing these things, they are ignorant (amatheis) or wise (sophoi). 
Hippias asserts that they are sophoi in just this, deception (366al). It is at this point that Socrates orders a halt to the discussion and reviews Hippias' answers, 
prescinding from the qualifications Hippias had attempted to add and stressing that these are things which Hippias says. In the review, the pseudeis are described as 
"powerful and intelligent, knowing and wise in those things in which they are pseudeis" (366a2-4). Hippias agrees that this is what he says. Beginning with this review, 
both Hippias and Socrates treat pseudes* as a dunamis term. Thus when at 366a5-6 the assertion is made that the true and false are different and complete 
opposites of one another (a statement which Weiss treats as simply a reassertion of A2), the relevant terms in the statement can be understood as carrying their 
dunamis senses. The exchange thus far has served a "therapeutic purpose," forcing Hippias to clarify his understanding of polutropos through a clarification of his 
thinking about the attributes of the pseudes*. In evaluating the first stage of the argument, therefore, it may be useful to add A2' and gloss A2 and A2' as follows: 


(A2) Ho pseudes* and ho alethes* are different (365c3-4). (At this point, Hippias uses these as tropos terms.) 
(A2') Ho pseudes* and ho alethes* are different and complete opposites (366a5-6). (Pseudes* and alethes* are being used in their dunamis senses here.) 
Since A9 is the contradictory of A2’', the fact that A2 is not does not invalidate the argument. 


Someone might object at this point that even if pseudes* in A2' carries a dunamis sense, nothing in the discussion so far has established a dunamis sense for 
alethes*. However, if the pseudes* and the alethes* are supposed to be complete opposites, as they are agreed to be, both terms must be understood in a dunamis 
sense if one is. In fact, since prior to 366a5-6 nothing had been said about the pseudes* and alethes* being opposites (they had merely been asserted to be different), 
one of the purposes of this first assertion of their oppositeness may be to establish just this point. 


Following the assertion of A2', the argument proceeds as Weiss lays it 
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out. In the process, a dunatos is defined as one who does that which he wishes at the time when he wishes (366b7-8) and a series of examples is used to establish 
that what enables the pseudes * to be a pseudes* and the alethes* to be an alethes* is expertise in the relevant art or science. 


Hippias' position is now such that he must either give up the claim that the pseudes* and the alethes* are complete opposites (or even different from one another) or 
specify a relevant difference between the powers of the pseudes* and the alethes*. But Hippias had agreed that in any particular area of expertise (e.g., geometry) 
the knowledge which enables or empowers the pseudes* to lie consistently is the same as the knowledge which enables the a/ethes* to speak truth consistently. In 
light of this agreement, Socrates pushes Hippias to agree that the pseudes* and alethes* “are neither different from one another, nor opposites, but alike" (369b5-7). 


Weiss believes that as long as pseudes* and alethes* are taken as dunamis and not tropos terms this paradoxical-sounding conclusion is not paradoxical at all since 
it merely asserts the "innocuous" proposition that the man skilled at lying and the man skilled at truth-telling are the same because the same techne/episteme* is 
required for both.° But this overlooks a crucial point. If A always tells the truth and never acts in deceptive ways, while B is an inveterate liar and outstanding deceiver, 
these would seem to be very different, even opposite forms of behavior. The Greeks would use alethes* and pseudes* in the tropos sense to describe A and B 
respectively. If alethes* and pseudes* in their dunamis senses are to reflect the difference between alethes* and pseudes* in their tropos senses, as well as the 
corresponding difference between A's and B's behavior, their dunamis senses cannot be the same. Weiss could respond that the dunamis senses of pseudes* and 
alethes* are not the same since according to A3 and A4, the pseudes* is defined as the one who is best able to speak falsely and the alethes* as the one who is best 
able to speak truthfully. But since the enabling cognitive state in each case is the same—the techne/episteme* of the expert—the dunamis of the pseudes* and the 
alethes* are not differentiated. Thus A6 may state a necessary condition for being a consistent liar within a special area of expertise, but it does not provide an answer 
to the Aupe question if the correct response requires the specification of a dunamis which will reflect the difference in the behavior of A and B captured by the tropos 
senses of alethes* and pseudes. The conclusion is not innocuous because it involves senses of alethes* and pseudes* as dunamis terms which no longer correlate 
with the usual ¢ropos senses of the terms. Since the man who is best able to lie is not necessarily the man who typically lies, there is no reciprocity between the power 
specified by the dunamis sense of the term and the typical performance specified by the usual tropos sense. And that is paradoxical. In insisting that pseudes* is used 
consistently in a dunamis and not atropos sense in the argument, Weiss has in effect focused our attention on a problem implicit in 
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attempting to define human excellences or their opposites in terms of powers of the soul. Some passages from the Laches and the Protagoras may throw light on 
some of the problems raised by the first stage of the argument—problems directly related to Socrates’ statements of aporia. 


The search in the Laches is for the dunamis which defines courage. At 192b1-9 Socrates challenges Nicias' definition of courage, as "the knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded or dared," by contending that on this definition Nicias has two choices in respect to animals. He can either deny that animals are correctly described as 
courageous or maintain that they have the necessary wisdom. Nicias responds by distinguishing between acts done by reason of thoughtlessness (hupo anoias) and 
those done by reason of forethought. One assumption underlying this response is that what appears to be the same kind of behavior (e.g., standing and facing the 
enemy) must be described differently (that is, as courageous or rash) if the dunameis which are correlated with the behavior are opposites (e.g., knowledge or 
ignorance). Since the object of the Laches' search is the dunamis which defines courage, the absence of that dunamis is seen as sufficient to justify withholding the 
term "courageous" in describing the behavior of the man (or animal) acting without the appropriate knowledge. 


The significance of the Laches passage for the Hippias Minor is twofold. First, initial attempts to define courage in the Laches involve examples of actions typically 
(and then, perhaps, nontypically) considered brave. Using the Mulhern- Weiss distinction between tropos and dunamis senses of terms, the initial moves in the Laches 
treat courage as atropos term. As the dialogue progresses, the focus shifts, in a typically Socratic way, to the question of the dunamis which defines courage and 
which differentiates any instance of courageous behavior from instances of both cowardice and rashness. This defining dunamis is expected to be a characteristic of 
the soul which, if possessed, will differentiate the courageous individual from the cowardly and rash one. It need not necessarily be an ability or skill since the 
dunameis considered are not limited to what are obviously abilities or skills but include characteristics such as endurance. Second, defined in this way, the term 
"courage" appears to take on a dunamis sense. Does it also carry a tropos sense? 


In the Laches it is assumed that correctly identifying the dunamis distinguishing a virtue provides an account of a dunamis which (1) necessarily issues in a specific 
kind of behavior or conduct under the appropriate circumstances and (2) necessarily cannot issue in other kinds. If endurance as a characteristic of the soul, for 
example, can result in cowardly or rash behavior or in any behavior which is not appropriately described as courageous (e. g., spending behavior which results from 
enduring in the belief that property is to be conserved), then endurance cannot be the defining dunamis of courage. 
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Courage as a power or dunamis is that power which is manifested under the appropriate circumstances in courageous behavior. It seems to follow that a virtue term 
such as "courage" necessarily functions as both a tropos and a dunamis term. As Myles Burnyeat has noted, in the Laches, as in the Protagoras, there is a 
reciprocity between power and performance. !° One important assumption underlying this requirement of reciprocity (henceforth, RR) is that a dunamis which defines 
a human excellence or its opposite cannot be a dunamis for the opposite of that which it defines.'! This is made explicit in a Protagoras passage in which Socrates 
goes to great pains to drive home the point that when virtue terms are involved, acting in opposite ways implies opposite dunameis (329d3-333b6). 


The problem which begins to emerge by the end of the first stage of the Hippias Minor argument can be seen in relation to the Laches and Protagoras passages. By 
reducing pseudes* and alethes* to dunamis terms, Socrates and Hippias have in effect driven a wedge between the use of evaluative terms in assessments of human 
worth and the use of the same terms in assessments of human actions. As long as RR is assumed to hold, any assessment of the former is at the same time an 
assessment of the latter. Thus a man is correctly called temperate only if his actions are temperate. Someone can correctly be said to have justice in his soul only ifhe 
acts justly. But a man may correctly be described as pseudes*, according to the Hippias Minor, even if he never tells a lie. He can also be assessed as agathos 
independently of any actions he performs, simply on the basis of his cognitive states if Weiss is correct in holding that all the evaluative terms in the Hippias Minor, 
including aristos, agathos, and ameinon* are to be understood in a dunamis sense. 


II. Socrates’ Aporia 


An implicit result of stage I of the argument is explicitly brought out by Socrates at 371¢9- 10 when he asks, "Were not those who utter falsehoods voluntarily found to 
be better than those who do so involuntarily?" This apparently paradoxical conclusion results from the implicitly agreed-upon use of the terms aristos, agathos, and 
ameinon* in the first stage of the argument to describe, respectively, those who are best, good, and better in the abilities and skills which enable them to do what they 
wish at the time when they wish it.!> The greater the ability or skill (and, therefore, the better the individual), the more voluntary the performance. When Socrates first 
explicitly states this, he expresses no concern about it but treats it rather matter-of-factly. Initially it is Hippias who is agitated by what he takes to be the ramifications 
of this claim, that those who act unjustly voluntarily and who voluntarily and deliberately do evil things could be better than those 
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who do so involuntarily (371e9-372a8). It is after Hippias makes this connection between their earlier discussion and the making of comparative judgments about 
voluntary and involuntary doers of unjust and harmful things that Socrates suddenly expresses his confusion, uncertainty, vacillation, and ignorance, giving us one of 
the longest statements of Socratic aporia and lack of knowledge found in Plato's dialogues (372b1-373a9). Included in his speech is the following comment: 


For my opinion, Hippias, is the exact opposite of what you say; I think that those who injure people and do wrong and speak falsehood and cheat and err voluntarily, not 
involuntarily, are better than those who do so involuntarily. Sometimes, however, the opposite of this seems to me to be the case, and I am all astray about these matters. 


Although any number of questions can be asked about Socrates! statement, including the question of whether his expression of confusion is "ironic," one obvious 
igh any q ig the q P' 
question that must be answered is, "What sense are we to make of the 'oppositeness' of the following two claims?" 


(C1) Those who injure people and do wrong and speak falsehood and cheat voluntarily, not involuntarily, are better than those who do so involuntarily. 


(C2) Those who injure people and do wrong and speak falsehood and cheat involuntarily, not voluntarily, are better than those who do so voluntarily. (Socrates 
does not explicitly assert C2; he does, however, refer to Hippias' position as the opposite of his and, as noted above, states that "sometimes the opposite [Hippias' 
position] seems to me to be the case.") 


On Weiss' account "better" in both (C1) and (C2) would have to mean "more able/skilled at x" (whatever x is). But on that reading (C2) would seem nonsensical. 
How could those who lack ability/skill be more able/skilled at x? Since Socrates takes (C1) to follow from the earlier argument, we might assume that "better" in (C1) 
carries Weiss' sense; but then (C2) would seem to call for another sense of "better" and (a) Weiss would be wrong about the consistent use of "better" in the dialogue 
and (b) (C1) and (C2) would not be "opposites." 


One way to solve the difficulty is to challenge Weiss! general claim. It is impossible to make sense of what Socrates says here and maintain with Weiss that the Greek 
terms for "better" (ameinon/beltion * are used with only one sense throughout the Hippias Minor. She is correct about the consistent use of ameinon*, as 
meaning "more able or skilled," in the Hippias Minor's 
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argument, but that argument is set within a wider context in which part of what is at issue is the sense of the evaluative terms which are to be used in making 
comparative judgments about the inferiority/superiority of human beings. As noted earlier, the dialogue begins with Socrates! question about who is the better man, 
Achilles or Odysseus, and in respect to what. Hippias, who assumes that Achilles is better, tries to specify the difference between the two, and this generates stage I in 
which "better" is used with the sense noted above. Following this stage of the argument, however, the whole question of who is the better man is reopened and 
Socrates expresses his uncertainty about which, Achilles or Odysseus, Homer presents as "better, both in regard to being true and being false, and the other 

virtues" (370e1-5). I suggest that what Socrates is expressing in contrasting (C1) and C2) is uncertainty about whether the agreed upon stipulated sense of "better" 
was the correct sense to use in making comparative judgments about the superiority and inferiority of human beings. 


In order to explain my reading it will be useful to adopt the following convention: 


"BU": "Better" used in an unspecified sense but having to do with judgments about human excellence. (used, e.g., prior to stage I at 36363-4, 363c1, etc., and 
after stage I at 370d7, 370el, etc.). 


"BA": "Better at/more skilled at x" (the sense established during stage I to denote abilities and not actual performance). 

Socrates’ statement of the opposition can now be stated as follows: 
(Cl') Those who injure people and do wrong and speak falsehood and cheat voluntarily, not involuntarily, are BU than those who do so involuntarily. 
(C2') Those who injure people and do wrong and speak falsehood and cheat involuntarily, not voluntarily, are BU than those who do so voluntarily. 


".,. and I lay the blame for my present condition upon our previous argument [which required understanding BU as BA] which causes those who do any of these 
things involuntarily to appear to me at this moment worse [the opposite of BU] than those who do them voluntarily (372e3-6)." On this reading, Socrates' expression 
of puzzlement here focuses attention on questions about the role played by statements using terms with a strictly dunamis sense in making judgments about human 
excellence. The final stage 
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of the argument, with its account of justice as some kind of dunamis or some kind of knowledge, or both, deepens the puzzlement. 
IV. The Argument's Final Stage 


The last stage of the argument (375d8-376b6) follows shortly after Socrates' statement of aporia. The ostensible purpose is a further examination of the question, 
"Are those who act unjustly voluntarily better than those who do so involuntarily?" Before this question is raised, however, Socrates and Hippias go through a long list 
of different kinds of cases involving the commission of bad or disgraceful acts either voluntarily or involuntarily. In each case, the body/instrument/soul/sense which is 
judged to be "preferable and better" is the one having the capacity for both good and bad performances/uses in contrast to the body/instrument/sense/soul capable 
only of bad performances/uses. The stage is set for the concluding part of the argument. 


Weiss lays out the third stage of the argument as follows: 1 
B1. Justice is either a power (dunamis tis), knowledge (episteme*) or both (375d8-9). 
B2. Ifjustice is a power (of the soul), the more powerful the soul, the more just (375el-3). 
B3. Ifjustice is both power and knowledge, then the wiser and more powerful soul will be more just (375e6-7). 
B4. The soul which is more powerful and wiser is the better (375e9- 10). 
BS. The better soul is better able to do both good and evil (since it is more powerful and wiser) (375e10-376a1). 
B6. The soul which does bad intentionally does shameful things (aischra) by power and art (techne*) (376a2-4). 
B7. Acting unjustly (adikein) is doing bad things (kaka) (376a4-5). 
B8. The abler and better soul acts unjustly intentionally (376a6-7). 
B9. The bad soul acts unjustly unintentionally (376a7-8). 
B10. The good man has the good soul (376bl). 
B11. The bad man has the bad soul (37662). 
B12. The good man acts unjustly intentionally (376b2-3). 
B13. The bad man acts unjustly unintentionally (376b4). 


B14. He who sins (hamartanon*) and does shameful and unjust things [intentionally] is the good man (ho agathos) (37664-6). 
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Given the dunamis readings of the relevant terms, B12, B13, and B14 can be understood as follows: 
B12. The man whose soul is able or skillful or both at justice (ho agathos as Weiss understands it) acts unjustly intentionally. 
B13. The man whose soul is neither able nor skillful nor both at justice (ho kakos as Weiss understands it) acts unjustly unintentionally. 
B14. He who sins intentionally and does shameful and unjust things is the man whose soul is ablest or most skilled at or both in respect to justice (ho agathos). 


While Weiss may be correct regarding the validity of this last stage of the argument, it is important to note the following. In contrast to stage I of the argument, stage II] 
does not include any painstaking discussion of "that by which" those who are just are able to be just. It merely assumes that justice is to be identified with some kind 
of power or some kind of knowledge or both. Hippias and Socrates then agree that if justice is a power, it must be a power for opposites, and if it is knowledge, it is 
a type of knowledge which can result in opposing kinds of behaviors. That is, they assume that any dunamis (power/capacity) which can result in good 
use/performance is also a power/capacity which can result in bad use/performance. When the virtue of justice is at issue, however, such an assumption goes against 
RR. If unjust acts are the opposite of just acts, then the "power" which would explain the performance of unjust acts would not be the same power manifested in just 
acts. This possibility is never considered. It is assumed that the more just (dikaiotera) soul is better able to perform both just and unjust acts. The same holds true 
regarding justice and knowledge. [f justice is some kind of knowledge . . . , then the most just soul will be the one having the greatest understanding of justice, by 
analogy with the theoretical sciences in stage I, and the greatest amount of the skill necessary to perform just acts, by analogy with the practical skills in the preceding 
passage. Again, we are given no reason to support the claim that this understanding/skill can be used in opposite ways. Thus (B5) (which depends on the assumption 
that by having (i) the greatest power to perform just acts or (ii) the greatest understanding of justice and the greatest amount of skill necessary to perform just acts, or 
both (i) and (ii), the soul is necessarily "empowered" to perform its opposites) is unsupported in the dialogue. Socrates and Hippias have given us no reason to 
support the claim that justice as a dunamis and/or techne * can also account in any way for the performance of unjust acts. Furthermore, in stage I of the argument, 
the power of the pseudes* was explicitly and painstakingly grounded in the pseudes’* possession of the relevant art or science. The pseudes* could not have been 
described as having some dunamis or some 
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art/science or both. To have the knowledge was to be empowered. Here the nature of the dunamis possessed by the just soul is not discussed at all. 


V. Is There a Genuine Puzzle? 


Interpreters of the Hippias Minor frequently see the key to the dialogue in Socrates! concluding remarks: "Then he who voluntarily errs and does disgraceful and 
unjust acts, Hippias, if there be such a man (eiper tis estin houtos) would be no other than the good man" (37668- 10). Since, for Socrates no one does wrong 
willingly, there is no genuine puzzle and his concluding remarks about "straying up and down" and "never holding the same opinion in these matters" are simply an 
ironical swipe at Hippias. 5 


On this reading, Socrates' mid-dialogue statement of aporia is not to be taken as an indication of any genuine puzzle either. When Socrates says at 372e3-5 that he 
blames his present confused state upon the previous argument, the reader is being invited to reexamine that argument and either (1) recognize it as fallacious or (2) see 
that although the conclusion follows from the premises to which Hippias agrees, there is no good reason to think that Socrates accepts those premises. If the earlier 
part of this paper is correct, (1) is ruled out. What can be said in regard to (2)? 


First we can note that Socrates would not accept the identification of panourgia with any kind of sophia. Panourgia and its cognates are rarely used in Plato's 
dialogues. When they are, their connotation is always negative. Furthermore, only twice in dialogues other than the Hippias Minor—the Republic and the 
Theaetetus—is any explicit connection made between panourgia and some kind of sophia. In the Republic, at 409c3—e2, the man who has committed many unjust 
acts and considers himself a panourgos is said to appear more wise than ignorant both to himself and to others who are bad. But the erroneous nature of this 
appearance is stressed when the panourgos is contrasted with the man who has a good soul and is thereby both good and sophos. In the Theaetetus (170c3- 
177a8), a similar contrast is drawn between apparent and real cleverness and wisdom. Even in the Hippias Minor, Socrates seems to signal his skepticism regarding 
the sophia attributed to the panourgos at 368e5-369al. With respect to the possibility that the pseudes* and alethes* are not the same, Socrates says, "Look for this 
in any branch whatsoever of sophia or panourgia, or whatever you choose to call it" (my italics). 


Second, in the first two stages of the argument Socrates repeatedly stresses that the premises are Hippias' using expressions such as kata ton son logon and ho 
legeis. That the Hippias Minor is an examination of Hippias' beliefs is emphasized at numerous points in the dialogue. At 369d4-5, for 
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example, Socrates explains what he is doing in questioning a man he takes to be wise: "I question him thoroughly and examine and compare the things he says in order 
that I may learn." 


Third, the dialogue contains none of the premises typically identified with Socrates. Nothing is said, for example, about the good always being beneficial. Although the 
pseudes * is described as agathon, as is the man who does unjust things voluntarily, neither is ever described as kalon or ophelimon*. Nor is anything explicitly said 
about no one doing wrong willingly. 


Fourth, numerous exchanges in the dialogue suggest that the exchange between Socrates and Hippias is a contest and not a search for truth. At 364a7-9, Hippias 
expresses pride in his abilities as an intellectual contestant at the Olympic games. At 36968-c8, he expresses his desire to engage in an exchange of arguments with 
Socrates and to have those present determine which speaks better. In this context, what matters is showing Hippias' inadequacies as an intellectual contestant. This 
does not require Socrates' commitment to the truth of any of the premises. At most, it requires logically correct reasoning and a correct elucidation of the implications 
of the premises to which Hippias assents. 


Thus it is possible to dismiss Socrates' mid-dialogue and ending statements of perplexity as heavily ironic. He is not confused, Hippias obviously is. While considering 
lying to be a form of wrongdoing, Hippias, mistakenly on a Socratic view, begins by holding that the pseudes* is a pseudes* by reason of some kind of intelligence 
and is sophos rather than amathes*. This eventually forces him to accept (C2'), which Socrates ostensibly accepts but implicitly rejects. Hippias' confusion is 
deepened in stage III of the argument when he accepts without question the implicit assumption that all powers and all forms of knowledge can manifest themselves in 
opposing forms of behavior and is, thereby, forced to accept the troublesome conclusion. Socrates, in contrast, signals his rejection of this assumption in the way 
already noted. That Hippias should accept the assumption or the dialogue's definition of justice may be initially puzzling. Since Hippias believes, however, that it is 
possible for someone who knows what is unjust to act unjustly voluntarily, whatever ability of the agent he would specify as that by which the agent acts justly would 
have to be such that it could be manifested in both just and unjust behavior. On this reading of the Hippias Minor, the dialogue is a legitimate, valid attack on Hippias, 
but it is not designed to point to any genuine puzzle arising out of Socrates' thinking. 


I would advance a different, albeit an extremely speculative explanation, related to the earlier discussion of RR and the wedge that the first stage of the argument drives 
between the dunamis and the tropos senses 
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of terms used in evaluating human beings. Scholars often note that in the Socratic dialogues Socrates frequently fails to distinguish between virtue terms as predicates 
of persons and virtue terms as predicates of actions. 1° As ILM. Crombie notes, "A word such as ‘holiness’ can stand for the common quality of all holy acts or things, 
or it can stand for the common quality of all holy men."!” As long as there is an implicit or explicit commitment to RR, Plato may be unaware of the ambiguous nature 
of terms which can be used to describe both person- virtues and action-virtues. By presenting arguments dealing with comparative judgments about human arete* 
which are based solely on the possession or lack of relevant dunameis, the Hippias Minor puts into question the whole Socratic attempt to define words which are 
used to evaluate human beings in terms of some characteristic of the agent's soul in general, and of his cognitive states in particular. Although Socrates would reject 
many of the premises in the first stage of the argument, he is committed to definitions of virtue terms which make no explicit reference to the agent's actions. Never 
explicitly making a distinction between person- virtues and action- virtues and holding that no one does wrong willingly, Socrates need never explicitly distinguish 
between dunamis and tropos senses of virtue terms. For Socrates justice as a dunamis in the soul is necessarily correlated with just behavior. Thus he need never be 
perplexed by the possibility that someone might be correctly described as kakos and as unjust insofar as he commits unjust acts at the same time that he is correctly 
described as agathos and just insofar as his soul has the appropriate dunamis. But this possibility brings to the fore questions about the relation between the senses of 
terms used to describe person-virtues and the senses of those "same" terms used to describe action- virtues. 


When Plato has Socrates puzzle over whether BA is the correct way to understand BU. he may be indicating to the reader that Socrates' approach to virtue terms 
leads to genuine puzzles. When he has Socrates define justice as either a certain power or a certain knowledge or both, and not simply in terms of a cognitive state, he 
may be anticipating the Republic by pointing to the need to give a satisfactory account of this power if the dunamis-tropos schism is to be avoided. When scholars 
discuss the Republic in relation to the Hippias Minor they usually focus on Book I and its discussion of the just man as a kind of thief or its claims regarding the 
genuine physician and the genuine ruler.'* I would relate it to Book II which begins the discussion of the powers justice has when it is present in the soul. It is in the 
Republic, too, that Plato first illustrates his awareness of the need to distinguish between virtue terms as applied to persons and as applied to actions (444c). 


Scholars sometimes focus on what they take to be the Hippias Minor's identification of justice with a techne* or episteme* and see Socrates! concluding remarks as 
a rejection of any simple analogy between justice as a 
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techne/episteme * and other forms of knowledge. Such an approach ignores the fact that the definition of justice advanced does not simply identify justice as some 
kind of knowledge. The problem is not merely with the assumption that any knowledge or expertise might issue in good or bad action but that any dunamis might do 
so. If there is a power possessed by the just soul that can only be manifested in just actions, and never in unjust ones, that power needs to be explained.” 


On my interpretation, the puzzles raised in the Hippias Minor are genuine ones. They arise from the Socratic attempt to define virtues in terms of some characteristic 
of the agent's psyche*. The dialogue exhibits the difficulties engendered when words which are ordinarily understood in a tropos sense begin to be used strictly in a 
dunamis sense. And we are left to puzzle over at least two questions. Just what kind of power and/or knowledge characterize justice? What is the relation between 
the senses of evaluative terms when they are applied to persons or their souls and when they are applied to persons' actions? 


Notes 


1. See J.J. Mulhern, "Tropos and Polytropia in Plato's Hippias Minor," Phoenix 22 (1968), 238-88; Rosamond K. Sprague, Plato's Use of Fallacy, (London: 
Routledge, 1962); W.K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, Vol. IV, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975). Mulhern argues that concepts like 
agathon and hekon* have both dunamis and tropos senses and that the arguments in the Hippias Minor involve equivocations utilizing these two senses. Sprague 
sees agathos, ameinon*, and hekon* as the words which are used equivocally in the arguments, since agathos can mean either "morally good" or "good at 
something," ameinon* can mean either "better at something" or "morally better," and hekon* can mean either "what is within one's ability" or "what one desires." 
Guthrie sees equivocation on agathos, which is sometimes taken as "morally good" and at other times as "good as a technical accomplishment," and on hekon*, 
which is sometimes taken to mean 'able" and at other times to mean "able and willing." 


2. Roslyn Weiss, "Ho Agathos as Ho Dunatos in the Hippias Minor," Classical Quarterly 31 (ii) (1981), 187-304 


3. See article listed in n. 1 above for Mulhern's position regarding equivocations involving shifts between tropos and dunamis meanings. Weiss discusses Mulhern at 
length before presenting her own views. 


4. Weiss, p. 293. 


5. Like Weiss and Sprague (op.cit.), I see the dialogue as containing one argument divisible into stages rather than self-sufficient arguments on different topics. 
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6. The Greeks themselves had disputes about the meaning of po/utropos in Homer's Odyssey. Antisthenes is especially interesting here. Apparently defending 
Odysseus against those who took polutropos to mean changeableness and instability of character as well as unscrupulousness, Antisthenes argues that the tropos part 
of the word does not refer to Odysseus's ethos * at all but to his use of appropriately different ways (tropes) of speaking to fit different hearers. Whatever else can be 
said about Antisthenes' ingenious account of the sense of polutropos in Homer, it illustrates the fact that po/utropos was not merely a dunamis adjective. In Homer, 
modern scholars tend to agree, it probably means something like "much-traveled" or "widely-experienced." But in fifth-century writers, like Theognis, the word has a 
different meaning. See W.B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954), especially chapter 7. 


7. Weiss, p. 293. 


8. Lowe this point to Professor Gregory Vlastos who maintained that (1) if in stating (A2) Hippias was using pseudes* and alethes* in their tropos senses while (A9) 
carried the dunamis senses of the terms, no genuine refutation would have taken place; and (2) there was good reason to think that he was using them in their tropos 
senses when he first used them in describing Achilles and Odysseus. 


9. Weiss, p. 293. 
10. Myles F. Burnyeat, "Virtues in Action," in Gregory Vlastos, ed., The Philosophy of Socrates, (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1971), pp.226-227. 


11. It does not follow from this that the dunamis in question cannot result in behaviors which, on one level, might be described as opposing forms of behavior. E.g., 
courage under some conditions might be correctly manifested in advancing against an enemy and under others in retreating in good order. Courage as a dunamis of 
the soul might then be seen as manifesting itself in "opposite" behaviors. But on another level, as instances of courage, these actions are not opposites since neither is 
an instance of the opposite of courage. 


12. The general issue in this passage is the unity of the virtues. Among the questions to be explored is whether "each virtue has its own peculiar dunamis." Within the 
context of the discussion, the following exchange takes place: 


And something done in the same way, is done by the same and something the opposite way by the opposite. . .. And what is done in an opposite way is done 
by opposites? ... And we have agreed that something done foolishly is done in an opposite way to what is done sensibly/temperately? Yes. And what is done 
temperately/sensibly is done by opposites? Yes. And what is done temperately/sensibly is done by temperance/good sense, and what is done foolishly by 
folly? He agreed. Now if it is done in an opposite way, it must be done by an opposite? Yes. And one is done by temperance/good sense and the other by 
folly? Yes. In an opposite way? Certainly. So by opposite things? 


Although Socrates does not use dunamis in the quoted passages, the word is used both at the beginning of the discussion and in the conclusion toward which 
these passages 
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are leading. To have temperance is to have that power which enables one to act temperately, and so on. The significance of this passage for the Hippias Minor 
lies in this: The explanatory dunamis demanded in both the Inches and the Protagoras passages 1s such that it cannot be a dunamis which can be manifested in 
actions which are the opposites of the kinds of actions which the dunamis is supposed to explain. If opposite ways of acting imply opposite explanatory 
dunameis, then purported explanatory accounts of excellences and their opposites which invoke the same dunamis to explain opposite ways of acting are to be 
rejected. Furthermore when a dunamis is identified as the defining characteristic of a virtue term, that term can be seen as denoting both a characteristic of the soul 
and a specific kind of behavior only if the latter necessarily follows from the former and if its opposite can not follow. Scholars disagree about what Plato means by 
opposites in the Protagoras and other dialogues since sometimes the arguments require that the relation between opposites is the relation between a class and its 
complement while other passages lend themselves to a different understanding of opposites. The first understanding of opposites seems to be required by his 
demand that "if an opposite is defined, the opposite of the definiendum is to be defined by the opposite(s) of the definiens" [Gerasimos Xenophon Santas, 
Socrates, (Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979), pp. 323-324, fte. 4]. This latter demand does seem to be presupposed by the Hippias Minor argument 
which requires that if the alethes * and pseudes* are opposites, so, too, must be their defining characteristics. Aristotle, in the Topics, makes a similar point in 
discussing definitions of terms which are opposites (antikeimenot) or contraries (enantioi). In the case of opposites, if the terms are opposites, so, too, must be 
their definitions. Similarly, if the terms are contraries, so, too, must be their definitions. (Topics VI.IX, 147a 32-35). 


13. In the dialogue, “ameinon*" and beltion*" are used interchangeably, especially in the last part of the dialogue. 
14. Weiss, p. 293. 


15. The long list of scholars who see the key to understanding the dialogue in the phrase "eiper tis estin houtos" includes A.E. Taylor, Rosamund Kent Sprague, 
Paul Shorey, and Terence Irwin. A.E. Taylor, Plato the Man and His Work, 4th ed., (London: Methuen, 1937), pp. 37-38. Terence Irwin, Plato's Moral Theory, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), pp. 77 and 299, n. 48. Paul Shorey, What Plato Said, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 89. Sprague, p. 76. 


16. ILM. Crombie, An Examination of Plato's Doctrines: |. Plato on Man and Society (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1962), p. 209. Gregory Vlastos, 
Platonic Studies (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2nd edition, 1981), footnote 25, p. 231. In making the distinction, Vlastos uses the expressions "person- 
virtues" and "action-virtues." C.C.W. Taylor, Plato Protagoras (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976), pp. 126-127. 


17. Crombie, p. 209. 


18. See, for example, Terry Penner, "Socrates on Virtue and Motivation," 
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Exegesis and Argument, ed. E.N. Lee, A.P.D. Mourelatos and R.M. Rorty (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1973), pp. 133-51. 


19. It is interesting that Aristotle several times explicitly rejects dunamis definitions as inappropriate. In his account of definition in the Topics, Aristotle advances, only 
to reject, a definition of justice as a "dunamis for distributing what is equal" (1145636-37). In his discussion of the pseudes * in the Metaphysics, he explicitly 
mentions the Hippias' account and rejects as false its assumption that the pseudes* is ton dunamenon gar pseusasthai (1025a8-9). In the Metaphysics, Aristotle 
carefully distinguishes between irrational (a/ogoi) and rational (meta logou) dunameis (1046b1-24)—the latter, unlike the former, can issue in contrary results. 
When, in the Nicomachean Ethics' discussion of justice, Aristotle distinguishes between a hexis, on the one hand, and dunameis or epistemai*, on the other, he 
does so by applying the general principle that the former, unlike the latter, can not issue in opposing results (1129a6-17). Shorey and Mulhern have made explicit 
connections between the Hippias Minor and passages in the Nicomachean Ethics which make a distinction between a dunamis and a hexis. Whatever the 
connection, Aristotle's awareness of the difficulties with definitions of "justice" and pseudes* in dunamis terms lends some credence to the view that whatever the 
puzzle the Hippias Minor brings to the fore, it centers not simply around the identification of virtue with knowledge but around the wider issue raised by any attempts 
to give a dunamis account of human excellence. See Mulhern, p. 285 and Shorey, pp. 89-99. 


I wish to thank Professors Gregory Vlastos, Myles Burnyeat, and Anthony Preus for their critical comments on this paper. The faults, of course, are mine and not 
theirs. 
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Socrates in the Crito: Patriot or Friend? 
Elinor J.M. West 


Friendship seems to hold states together, and lawgivers apparently devote more attention to it than to justice. For... when people are friends, they have no need of justice, when 
they are just, they need friends in addition 
Aristotle EN VIII. 1 


That a sudden interest in one of Plato's dialogues might sometimes stem from problems pressing heavily upon us in the present is nowhere as clear as in recent 
discussions of the Crito. During the 1970s, no fewer than ten papers appeared to discuss whether Plato presented Socrates' views on civil disobedience as part and 
parcel of his theory of moral obligation: After a decade or more of heated debate, some scholars wondered whether what had been found might not reveal more about 
the writers than about Socrates; whether the sounds seemingly heard from Socrates' fifth-century prison were not echoes of noises really heard in this century: the 
shouts of students occupying college administration buildings, the more sinister reports of rifles fired by members of the National Guard, or the outcries of young men 
protesting their conscription into an unjust war. That these contemporary events do help to explain the explosive interest taken in interpreting a select portion of Plato's 
Crito is also implied by the far fewer discussions to appear during the 1980s and the fact that talk of civil disobedience has almost disappeared. ! Nevertheless, in the 
interest of spelling out Socrates' political theory, what continues is the attention earlier paid to only that small portion of the Crito which concerns itself with the laws. 
Perhaps that is why hard questions such as the following are obscured: Can one justly deceive a friend if pressured by him to do what is not in one's interest?? In this 
essay I not only propose to explore the relation between Socrates and Crito as I unpack Socrates' answer to this question, but I hope also to show why and how 
Greek political theory is premised upon friendship. 
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1. Crito's Case Against Socrates 


In addition to being a wealthy man (Euthyd. 304c), from the same deme and generation as Socrates, Crito was Socrates' life-long friend. (Apol. 33b; Xen. Mem. 
1.2,48). If one wonders, for instance, how he can philosophize day after day in the agora with no apparent means of support, a reliable source suggests that Crito 
looked after the investment of Socrates' patrimony. 4 Xenophon further relates how Socrates took great pains to help Crito turn the tables on some sycophants who 
attempted to extort money from him (Mem. 11.9). Socrates and Crito were not only neighbors but had a mutual interest in helping one another as friends. Their 
friendship was at least that sort which Aristotle calls the friendship of utility (EN VIII.3, 4). Perhaps Crito's conservative disposition, and his practical pursuits, 
prevented him from wholeheartedly embracing the philosophical life, but it is clear that he was attracted to philosophy, at least to the extent of concerning himself in the 
philosophical education of his son, Critobulus (Euthyd. 306d-e). 


Related to the word for "judge," the name "Crito" suggests someone who is discerning and critical. But that is far from Crito's state of mind, as he sits anxiously at the 
side of his sleeping friend, to deliver the sad message that the sacred ship had been sighted, that tomorrow Socrates must die. 


While Crito sat pondering the future, amazed by Socrates' ability to sleep, he must have worried about how he could convince his friend to go along with the escape 
that was planned. Of all the misfortunes Crito faces, the worst is surely the loss of a friend whose like he will never find again. Yet when Crito presents this, his finest 
argument, he, almost in the same breath, emphasizes a different misfortune (44b-c): that people will never suspect that he had been anxious to save Socrates, but 
Socrates refused to leave prison. Crito suspects that people will say that he had cared more for his money than for his friend. But what reputation could be more 
shameful? Crito inquires, tightly suspecting that Socrates will not be impressed by his argument. Yet most scholars, failing to appreciate the depth of Crito's concern, 
have picked out this argument to dismiss Crito as caring only for appearances.5 


But there is no inconsistency between Crito's words and his actions, for he appeals to that venerable notion of justice, that justice is helping one's friends and harming 
one's enemies. Even those scholars who have recognized that Crito is guided by this conception of justice have failed to notice that his concern about reputation 
springs from the slander which now threatens the life of his friend.* When Crito refers to the way that Socrates acted at his trial, the connection will be apparent; we 
will see how Socrates must have appeared to the average Athenian before and during the trial, and 
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we will understand why Crito accuses the demos as well as those who prosecuted Socrates as his enemies. But for the moment Crito worries that Socrates will refuse 
the help of his friends. 


Openly expressing his dismay, Crito wants to know if Socrates hesitates because of the risks to Crito (44e). Such concerns should be dismissed, for justice demands 
that friends run such risks, providing Socrates is saved. If Socrates is concerned that it will cost too much money, he is assured that these people are cheaply bought. 
Or if he hesitates because Crito is a citizen and may suffer reprisals of property and money, he need not use Crito's; his foreign friends, Simmias and Cebes, have 
brought enough for the purpose (45b). Nor ought he be troubled by what he had said at the trial about not knowing what to do with himself. Crito has friends in 
Thessaly who will protect Socrates (45c). Having enumerated the various ways in which his friends have prepared themselves to be of service, Crito turns to Socrates! 
attitudes toward his enemies and launches into a moral tirade. 


Crito is upset that Socrates is doing the very opposite of what is right. Not only is he harming his friends, he is helping his enemies (45c). All they wanted was his exile, 
but he is giving them his life. Then Crito adds an argument which he best can hook under the tough hide of his friend: Socrates is also abandoning his children, who will 
become orphans. Either one ought not beget children, or one ought to stay around to educate them (45d). Crito angrily accuses Socrates of taking the lazy way out. 
Appealing to his friend's teaching concerning the care of the soul, 7 Crito asks why Socrates, of all people, is not choosing as a brave and good man would choose— 
since he has cared so much about virtue during his entire life. Crito urges Socrates to retaliate, to take back the honor which he had lost at the trial, not to end his life 
as a laughing stock for his enemies.® 


Thus Crito claims to be ashamed of Socrates, not only on his own account, but on behalf of his friends. With his voice at a moral crescendo. Crito reprimands 
Socrates for his handling of the trial (45e-46a): the case need not have gone to court in the first place, the defense was mishandled, and now Socrates refuses to save 
himself, though his friends are ready to save him. Are not these things evils both for Socrates and for his friends? Crito does not wait for an answer, but demands that 
Socrates stop talking and start acting. Nor is there any question what must be done—everything must be accomplished tonight (46a). 


2. Why Crito Abandons Socratic Principles 


Modern readers of the Apology have been struck by the spirited way in which Socrates speaks in his own defense; some have recently been led to 
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characterize Socrates as defending civil disobedience. What however has yet to be recognized is that when Crito and the jury heard Socrates at his trial they could not 
have taken his words in the way we read the Apology; ° otherwise, the jury would not have convicted him and condemned him to death. 


To some he seemed not serious but talking foolishly, even joking.’ He resembled the Socrates of Aristophanes' Clouds.'? To others, he appeared contemptuous, 
even arrogant, especially after he was found guilty and would not name his penalty as the law required, but insisted on first naming a reward.' This foolish and 
dangerous talk led many a juror who had voted for acquittal to change his mind and vote instead for the death penalty proposed by Meletus (DL IL.41; Xen. Ap. 1). 


Keeping in mind this contrast between audiences separated by time and by the impression made upon the world by Plato's Socratic dialogues,'4 we suddenly 
understand Crito's anxiety about reputation. Crito may be expressing not so much pain felt about Socrates' impending demise as apparently justifiable anger at 
Socrates' lack of concern for what people say. Compelled by the force of circumstances!*, Crito has surrendered his allegiance to Socratic principles and reverted to 
the beliefs of the many. To return his friend to himself, Socrates must help Crito recover his lost beliefs. 


3. Socrates’ Action 


Through his ironic hide Socrates feels Crito's barb; he replies: "your eagerness is worth a great deal, if it should prove rightly directed; but otherwise, the greater it is, 
the harder to bear" (46d). Wincing intellectually, Socrates reminds Crito of those beliefs they formerly shared and shows Crito why it is not only necessary but 
reasonable for him to remain in prison. 


Since Socrates is never tempted by Crito's offer of escape, it would be wrong to characterize him as making up his mind in the Crito.!6 Rather, he refuses the offer of 
a friend who wants to change his mind. Resisting this pressure, Socrates continues to do what he had long resolved he would do.1” 


Socrates’ task is to show Crito that he wishes Socrates to live not for Socrates! sake but for his own sake.!® This is a dialectical task. It involves Socrates in opening a 
space between himself and his friend so that Crito can differentiate between what he desires and what Socrates has determined is necessary. Anger prevents Crito 
from discerning that distance, but we as readers of Plato's dialogues can discern that distance, because we are familiar with the use of irony in teaching virtue. 


Socrates does not blame Crito for the moral tirade; instead, he trades places with him. Alluding to the relationship between his name and the word 
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kritikos, Socrates calculatingly observes: "humanly speaking, you are not involved in the necessity of dying tomorrow, and therefore present conditions would not lead 
your judgment astray" (463-46a). By speaking in this way Socrates gives Crito room to turn around so that he can come to grips with his own reasons for pressuring 
Socrates. 


4. The Anatomy of a Choice 


Crito had earlier agreed that some opinions were worth honoring, and others not. Now, Socrates asks whether under the threat of death, these old agreements have 
turned out to be "child's play and nonsense." (Here, Socrates does not condone childishness, but he does not automatically condemn it either, for later he will allow 
Crito to believe that it is all right to behave like a child.) '? To remind his friend of their earlier agreements, Socrates resorts to a familiar analogy: in matter of the body, 
does Crito respect the opinions of the many or that of the expert, the doctor and the physical trainer? Crito agrees that life is not worth living with a body that is injured 
and harmed. 


Socrates completes the comparison by inquiring whether life is worth living when the part of us which is improved by justice is ruined by injustice. Crito recognizes that 
Socrates is talking about the mind or soul, and admits that it is of more value, and that here too the advice of the expert should be followed. Socrates then reproves 
Crito for having started out with an argument based on the opinion of the many; but not forgetting what bothers Crito, Socrates raises an objection on his behalf: it 
might be said that the many can put us to death! Crito agrees that that may well be said. But Crito has not yet understood where Socrates’ argument is going; that 
Socrates would still reconcile him to the necessity of his decision. 


Does Crito still hold that not life but living rightly is worth while? Yes, Crito still believes that. Then is it right for Socrates to leave prison without the permission of the 
Athenians? Will escape permit him to live rightly and well? Any reader of the Apo/ogy can answer that question: Socrates had refused to name exile as his punishment, 
that is, to leave Athens with the permission of the Athenians, because that would prevent him from living rightly and well. But Crito has not understood what Socrates 
has said about the philosophical life, or he would not now be urging him to go into exile without the permission of the Athenians. 


Since there is no justice in the situation, Socrates acts on the principle that it is better to suffer than to do an injustice. The anatomy of a choice does not imply, as Crito 
insists, that Socrates is destroying himself; rather, death is the consequence of Socrates' choice to remain where he is, as he indicates 
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to Crito through a sympathetic use of the first person plural pronoun: "we ought not consider either whether we must die if we remain here, and keep quiet, or whether 
we must endure anything else whatsoever, but only the question of doing wrong" (48d). Socrates refuses to do wrong willingly, and he insists that Crito stop insisting 
that he ought to leave prison without the permission of the Athenians. 


5. The Premises of an Argument 


Socrates desires to do what he must with Crito's approval, or at least not to act contrary to what his friend can willingly accept (48e). Hoping that Crito will listen to 
reason. Socrates develops an argument which has attracted the attention of several recent interpreters, some of whom have dismissed the part of the dialogue we have 
discussed above as either irrelevant or preliminary to their interests. 7” Then abstracting what follows from its conversational setting, they dispute about how the 
premises in this argument are related to one another and what is to be concluded about Socrates' political theory.?! Assuming that Plato has set out to record a political 
theory, too often they forget that in an oral context, conversations are prior to arguments, that conversations contain not only arguments but emotions, action, and 
beliefs, that Socrates is severely limited in what he can express by the concerns and character of his respondent. 


Introducing his first premise, Socrates asks Crito whether it is right to requite evil with evil, as the many believe, or not right (49b)? Crito agrees that it is not right. But 
Crito had earlier said that justice is helping one's friends and harming one's enemies; Socrates points out that the concept of justice Crito now accepts excludes 
retribution. Perhaps Crito has been too hasty in agreeing now, for few really accept this Socratic conception of justice (49d). 


Then Socrates asks whether a man ought to do what he has agreed to do, providing it is just. Crito readily agrees with this premise. But when Socrates puts the two 
premises into relation with each other and with the current situation, Crito complains of being so confused that he cannot ask questions. The statement at which he 
balks, the statement later colorfully explained by Socrates as he impersonates the laws, is this: "Consider whether, if we go away from here without the consent of the 
state, we are doing harm to the very ones to whom we least ought to do harm . . . and whether we are abiding by what we agreed was right" (50a). Impersonating the 
laws, Socrates will spell out his reason for believing that going away without permission of the Athenians will be harming himself, his friends, and the laws of Athens 
(50a). 
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Well aware of Crito's inability to attend to the sweet voice of reason, Socrates turns from philosophical argument to philosophical rhetoric. Crito will no longer be 
required to ask or to answer questions. Instead, he is invited to listen to what is at stake, through the tongue and voice of the Athenian laws. That shift is inspired by 
the person of Socrates! respondent. For, in general, Crito is a most responsible man, the first to fulfill his civic obligations, the least likely of Socrates' friends to be 
moved to disobedience. Hoping to do what he must without going against what Crito can willingly accept (48e), Socrates will return his friend to these more 
characteristic responses. 


Pretending to go along with Crito's plans, Socrates is caught in the act of escaping by the laws, who inquire in surprise whether he is intending to destroy the state and 
its laws. Pointing out that an ordered set of legal principles is impotent unless recognized by those to whom they apply, the laws single out verdicts,’ specifically asking 
whether the decisions of the courts are to be rendered invalid by private persons (50b). 


Before responding, Socrates consults Crito, and after preparing two sorts of answers, allows him to select the reply. First Crito is reminded that much might be said, 
especially by an orator about the destruction of that law which provides that the decision of the courts shall be recognized (50b). But if they do not agree with such an 
orator, what then shall they say: that the state has wronged Socrates and did not judge the case rightly? That reply is Crito's. Since his prior consent to Socrates’ 
conception of justice had been only verbal, it is the latter alternative he selects (50b). Socrates, observing that his friend is still moved by an angry need for retribution, 
changes tactics. 


Though he had earlier refused to condone childishness,”4 Socrates now pretends that he and Crito are to the laws as children to parents, thus undercutting his friend's 
demand for retribution. But not only does Socrates deny the logic on which retribution depends but he represents the laws as acting like oversized parents who 
demand that Socrates, who is always asking questions, answer one (50c): "Do you think right between you and us rests on a basis of equality so that whatever we 
undertake to do to you, it is right for you to retaliate" (50e)? 


Since Socrates has set out to quiet Crito's angry need for revenge, by means of an uncharacteristic figure of speech, it would be a mistake to interpret this passage 
without reference to Crito and to take it as a statement of Socrates’ political theory. About all that this un-Socratic analogy can do is help Socrates restore Crito's 
characteristic sense of piety and respect (not that Socrates disdains respect, as we see in the trouble he takes for Crito.) It is just that Socrates would prefer not to 
lead his friend to think of himself as a 
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child in order to oblige those responses, for virtuous acts are voluntary, and cannot be obligated. 


Curiously, Crito does not complain of Socrates! image but seems comfortable with it; he even shows signs of being restored to his habitual obedience, as he agrees 
that an angered country is to be revered even more than an angered father, that it is not holy to use force against one's parents, and far more unholy to use it against 
one's country (51b). More importantly, it is only after Crito's anger abates and has been replaced by respect that he will be able to recognize what is just. Then at last 


Socrates can return to the second premise, the agreements which had been voluntarily made; for example, the arrangements in Athenian law courts regarding verdicts. 
25 


If Socrates were turning here to a discussion of contract theory, rather than preparing Crito to see the inconsistency of his actions, the criticisms raised by various 
writers would be relevant.”* Socrates suggests, as he reviews his long association with the laws, that he has a special obligation to them (52a). He has left the city only 
to go on military duty, never to go visiting or to attend festivals as other citizens do (52b). The laws thus contend that he has given them reason to believe that he was 
pleased with them and the city. Why else would he have left even less than the crippled, blind, or lame (53a)? The laws (who have moderated their voices) are puzzled 
about a certain inconsistency between what Socrates has done in the past and the sudden decision at this time to go into exile. They do not find it unreasonable to 
demand an explanation; indeed they offer him a choice: either to persuade them where they have been mistaken about justice, or to obey them (51e-52a). 


During the 1970s, several writers noticed that the laws call attention to their fallibility, and they wondered whether the choice offered to Socrates might not be 
interpreted as an invitation to civil disobedience.?’ But puzzles arose: If acts of persuasion are permitted, how are they civil disobedience? Would the Greeks count 
illegal acts as persuaders? Perhaps the Athenians did not have our concept of civil disobedience.” But once the "persuade or obey" doctrine is returned to the context 
from which it was abstracted, we remember that Socrates participated in selecting his verdict and agreed to obey it. Crito seems to be the person to whom the laws 
allude, for it is he who complains of injustice; but he has failed to recognize the choice of persuading or obeying (52a). 


We can see that this identification makes sense in the text, for we recall that Crito believed that Socrates was just as free to leave Athens after being condemned to 
death as he was before his trial had begun. It now becomes clear why Crito is asked to hear again an argument which must previously have eluded him; the laws, still 
puzzled by Socrates’ actions, point out: 
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even at your trial you might have offered exile as your penalty and have done with the state's consent what you are now undertaking to do without it. But you put on airs and said 
you were not disturbed if you must die, and you preferred, as you said, death to exile. And now you are not ashamed to think of those words and you do not respect us, the laws, 
since you are trying to bring us to naught . . . to run away contrary to the compacts and agreements you made with us (52c-d). 


But surely those laws are not really angry with Socrates, for how can he who give them voice forget what he had said at his own trial? These laws are reminding Crito 
of Socrates' agreements, and holding up a mirror to Crito so that he can see his own disobedience to the laws, and what Socrates would be if he were to give in to his 
pressure. Socrates would become what the judges believed him to be: a destroyer of the laws and of thoughtless young men (53c). ?? Such a life would not be worth 


living. 


Perhaps you wish to live for the sake of your children (54a), the laws inquire, alluding to Crito's charge that Socrates’ young sons would become orphans. Talking to 
Crito, through the persona of the laws, Socrates considers whether he should take his children to Crito's friends in Thessaly and raise them there as foreigners so they 
might enjoy that blessing too. Then recalling Crito's desire to be of service, Socrates asks whether his friends will take care of his sons if he goes to Thessaly but not to 
the underworld? "If those who call themselves your friends are really worth anything, you cannot believe that" (54b). 


7. Crito's Other Self 


When we wish to see our own face, we do so by looking in the mirror; when we wish to know ourselves, we can obtain that knowledge by looking at our friend, for the friend is, 
as we say, a second self. (Aristotle) 


If we look at what Crito does in the Phaedo (a day or so later), we realize even more clearly that the impersonated voice of the laws does not reveal Socrates' own 
political theory but mirrors back to Crito his own authoritarian attitudes. 


When Xanthippe cries out that this is the last day on which Socrates will speak with his friends, Socrates looks to Crito, who arranges to have her taken home (60a). 
Later, when the man who is to administer the hemlock expresses his fear that by talking too much Socrates will be forced to take 
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repeated doses of the drug, Crito volunteers to interrupt Socrates’ conversation and to deliver the warning (63d). Socrates quietly instructs his executioner to prepare 
as much as will be necessary; although Crito predicted this response (63e), he dutifully delivers the futile warning. 


Although Crito never participates in the intellectual discussion, it is he who obediently inquires whether Socrates has any final instructions regarding his children, adding 
that it is his desire to be of service. Socrates replies, "Nothing new," amused by the word 'service,' and makes light of Crito's promise. 


If you will take care of yourself you will serve (euchariti) me and mine and yourselves, whatever you do even if you make no promises. But if you neglect yourselves and are not 
willing to live following . . . in the path marked out by our . . . discussions, you will accomplish nothing, no matter how eagerly you promise (115b). 


Crito replies humorously enough by agreeing to try hard to do as he instructs, then revealing his ignorance of how to start trying by asking how Socrates is to be 
buried: "However you like," Socrates retorts, "if you catch me and I do not get away from you" (115c). 


Shifting to pronouns in the first and third person singular, Socrates now draws a distinction between himself and his friend, and indicates to the others how they may 
help care for Crito. 


I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that the Socrates who is now conversing with you and arranging the details of his arguments is really I; he thinks I am the one whom he will 
presently see as a corpse and he asks how to bury me (1 15c-d). 


Then recalling how Crito had promised the court to go bail for Socrates so that the judges would be assured of his remaining in the city until the sacred ship returned (a 
useless promise apparently, since the court would not grant bail in cases of capital punishment [30]), Socrates invites the others to give security for him to Crito, but 
the opposite of that security which Crito had offered him. 


For he gave security that Socrates would remain but you give security that I shall not remain but shall go away so that Crito will bear it more easily and may not be troubled when 
he sees my body being burnt or buried or think that I am undergoing terrible treatment and may not say at the funeral that he is laying out Socrates or following him to the grave 
(115d). 
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By again making a space between his friend and his words, Socrates presents Crito with his verbal image, indicating how he has been caring for Crito. 


For, dear Crito, you may be sure that such wrong words are not only undesirable in themselves but they infect the mind with evil. No. You must be of good courage and say that 
you bury my body and bury it as you think best (115e). 


That the Socrates who arranges his own and Crito's arguments remains with us still will not be evident until we recognize the dialogic relationship which Plato has 
constructed between Socrates and his respondent. 31 


Notes 


1. The most important are R.E. Allen (1980), Socrates and Legal Obligation, Minnesota; and R. Kraut (1984), Socrates and the State, Princeton. The latter 
contains an excellent bibliography 


2. Answering this question in the negative, R. McLaughlin (1976), "Socrates on Disobedience," Phronesis XII, replies to G. Young, who not only answers in the 
affirmative in (1974) "Socrates and Obligation," Phronesis XIX, but also locates the analogy which Socrates would not accept. See below, nn. 19 and 24. 


3. We cannot give a detailed discussion of this question here; see A. MacIntyre on the above quotation from Aristotle (1981) After Virtue, Notre Dame, pp. 146-47. 
4. J. Burnet (1924), Plato's Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito, Oxford, p. 173, cites Demetrius Phalereus. 

5. RE. Allen (1980), pp. 67-68; G. Young (1974), lap. 5-6. 

6. Only Burnet, who accepts Aristophanes as a source for the historical Socrates, notices the allusion. See his note p. 179 on 44d4; SeBowH Anol. 18d. 

7. Again, Burnet's insight, p. 185 on 45d8. 


8. For an excellent discussion of the logic of retribution, see R.E. Allen (1980), p. 78ff. For the importance of not being a laughing stock for one's enemies, see K.J. 
Dover (1974), Greek Popular Morality in the Time of Plato and Aristotle, Berkeley, p. 182. 


9. The ancient contrast between 4¥es was made much of by Aristophanes, who attacked Socrates for doing nothing but talking—sometimes foolishly and sometimes 
dangerously. Socrates replied by denying the distinction and 
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classifying philosophizing as a kind of action. See, e.g., Phaedo 70c. At Crito 45d, 46a, Crito seems ironically to revert to Aristophanes' charges. 
10. A. Adkins is well aware of this dichotomy. See his (1960) Merit and Responsibility, Oxford, p. 259. 


11. The shouts of the crowd that interrupt Socrates' speech in Plato's Apology are explained away by some scholars as the sorts of noise not uncommon at Athenian 
trials. Others perceive these outbursts as relevant dialogue; consult 20e, 21a, 27b, and note that twice at least the disturbance Socrates expects is laughter: 20b, 
"perhaps you will think I am joking," and 38a, just before his famous statement regarding the unexamined life, he says first, "you will think I am jesting," and then, "you 
will believe me still less." 


12. If K. Dover misses Aristophanes' allusions to Socrates, he does not miss his having been classified as one of the ®PY9! (1970) Aristophanes Clouds, Oxford, p. 


13. Apology 37b: "Since, then, I am convinced that I never wronged anyone I am certainly not going to wrong myself and to say of myself that I deserve anything 
bad." See T. West (1979), Plato's Apology of Socrates, p. 64, n. 107, for a good discussion of the root meaning of ™#o8at and the untranslatable ambiguity in the 
Greek upon which Socrates plays. 


14. For the paradoxes which arise from multiple temporal references and confront those who would recreate the history of philosophy, see A. MacIntyre (1985), 
"The Relationship of Philosophy to Its Past," Philosophy in History, ed. R. Rorty, Cambridge. 


15. "I cannot, now that this has happened to us, discard (&B4\ew) the arguments I used to advance." Burnet hears Plato using the verb also used at Rep. 412e, when 
talking of the three ways in which a man can go from voluntary to involuntary behavior through the loss ofa true belief. See p. 188 on 46b7. 


16. Describing what Crito offers Socrates as an "opportunity to escape," R.E. Allen (1980), p. 65, thinks that Socrates "chooses instead to go to his death, giving as 
his reason that the law has decreed his execution." 


17. For the difference between not doing a and doing not a, see A. Danto (1966), "Freedom and Forbearance," in Freedom and Determinism, ed. K. Lehrer, New 
York. 


18. Vlastos finds Aristotle but not Plato recognizing the following distinction in his (1973), "The Individual as an Object of Love," reprinted in his Platonic Studies, 
Princeton, p. 6. "That to love a person we must wish for that person's good for that person's sake, not ours—so much Aristotle understands. Does Plato?" Of course 
he does; note Phaedo 117d, "it was not for him that I wept but for my own misfortune, in being deprived of such a friend." If Vlastos would attend to conversation as 
well as 
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to formal arguments, he would find both Socrates and Plato aware of kindness and respect for the integrity of the beloved. 
19. This point is worked out in detail by G. Young (1974) p. 18; he enumerates both passages and attitudes. 


20. See G. Vlastos (1974), "Socrates on Political Obedience and Disobedience," Yale Review; R. McLaughlin (1964); and R. Kraut (1984) p. 25—he begins his 
book at 49b. 


21. 1 follow R.E. Allen in this identification. See his (1980) analysis pp. 72-81. He treats the first premise as logically prior to the second. Vlastos, in contrast, treats 
the second as logically prior (1974), p. 519. 


22. R.E. Allen (1980), p. 36, differentiates rhetoric aimed at flattery from rhetoric aimed at truth. 
23. Discussed by R.E. Allen (1980), p. 86. 


24. R. McLaughlin rejects G. Young's analysis of this passage (1976), p. 188, because he cannot believe that Socrates would exit this life knowing that he had misled 
his friend. But it is not the Crito but the Phaedo which contains Socrates! last words to Crito. 


25. Socrates’ penalty was not prescribed by law or by a judge. The court had to choose between the alternative penalties proposed by the prosecution and the 
defense; the jury was not free to propose a different sentence. Socrates was no doubt aware that the judges would have accepted exile, but he deliberately refused to 
name that penalty (Apol. 37c). 


26. See G. Vlastos (1974),p. 523-5, for example. 

27. A.D. Woozley (1971), "Socrates on Disobeying the Laws," in Philosophy of Socrates, ed. G. Vlastos, Garden City, N.Y., p. 307. 

28. R. Kraut (1984), pp. 54-90, especially p. 75. 

29. Where did the Athenians find this misrepresentation? In the Clouds Socrates is found teaching the young Pheidippides to argue down all justice. 
30. Burnet reports Cook Wilson's scholarship (1924), p. 172. 


31. For the use of this heuristic definition in a different context, see my "Plato and Socrates: The Men and Their Methods," in New Essays on Socrates, ed. E. Kelly 
(1984), pp. 181£f I would like to thank the Committee on Research at Long Island University for a grant of released time that helped me complete the writing of this 
essay. 
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Plato on Virtue, Knowledge, and the Unity of Goodness 


Lloyd P. Gerson 


I suppose that everyone who has tried to impose some systematic order on the jumble of paradoxes and arguments that together comprise Plato's ethics would admit 
to a certain degree of dissatisfaction. Nevertheless, there is I believe more systematic unity among the ethical doctrines than is generally allowed today. Diffidence 
regarding the possibility of discovering systematic unity seems to lead to certain unnecessary confusions. In this paper I shall attempt to display some of the results of 
trying to fit some of the pieces together—an experiment, if you will, in taking Plato literally. This will necessitate traversing some very familiar ground which I shall try to 
do as economically as possible. It will also involve a certain amount of dogmatism in the assertion of interpretation of texts at various stages of the argument. The 
reader is invited to treat these as hypothetical and tentative, and in need of extensive independent confirmation. | shall also require as a working hypothesis a qualified 
unitarianism in the treatment of the development of Plato's doctrines. I shall therefore not hesitate to draw on texts chronologically far apart. The justification for this is, 
of course, only to be found in the outcome. 


I 


I shall begin with the doctrine of the unity of the virtues in the Protagoras and some of the reasons that have been advanced for not taking this doctrine in its strongest 
form. | If the virtues are a unity, then not only will the possession of one entail the possession of the rest, but also, for example, courage will actually be temperance. 
And this it is held is false. For there are courageous persons who are not temperate, and the practice of courage just is not identical with the practice of temperance. 


It is not too difficult to see that Plato's intention is not likely to be correctly represented by an interpretation which holds the virtues to be 
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merely extensionally equivalent. ? For if the possession of any one virtue entails the possession of any other, that is, if there is a necessary connection between them, 
then one of the following alternatives must be true. Either they are actually identical, and mutual implication is a result of the fact that the different names of the virtues 
stand for one "thing," or there is some "link" in virtue of the possession of which all the virtues are possessed. Thus, if the possession of x entails the possession of y 
and vice versa, the explanation of this is that x is possessed in virtue of possessing z, and y is possessed in virtue of possessing z. But then we would obviously need to 
ask why the possession of z necessitates the possession of x and y. And the answer would be either that being x and y just means being z, in which case we have 
identity, or we would need another "link" between x and z and between y and z. So, either we accept an infinite regress of "links" or we accept identity straightaway. 


In fact, the apparent difference among the virtues, which seems to cause the trouble, and the claim that they are a unity look very much like an argument for the 
stronger thesis that they are reductively identical. For example, one might hold that mental events are reductively identical with brain activity or that macroscopic 
phenomena are reductively identical with microscopic processes. A somewhat more illuminating example, but also very contentious, is Aristotle's reductive 
identification of being to substance and substance to form. Thus, saying that the virtues are identical is analogous to saying that the being of anything is really nothing but 
form. 


The clearest evidence that the unity of the virtues is a reductive identification of the virtues is in the notoriously troublesome argument for the identity of courage and 
wisdom or knowledge.? There it is argued that daring without knowledge is folly, and daring with knowledge is courage; the point being that the presence of 
knowledge ensures the presence of courage just because courage really is knowledge. So, daring with knowledge must be courage and daring without knowledge 
must not be courage. Of course this argument begs the question. But to leave it at that is to miss the point. The only way to avoid begging the question is to begin with 
different definitions of the virtues. If, however, the virtues are a unity, there could not be correct but different definitions of the virtues. A reductive identity argument, 
since it does not aim to eliminate the real difference between the apparent and the real, must in effect point to their difference and their identity at the same time, which 
is precisely what the hypothetical dialectical method of Plato is designed to do. The reductive identification of the virtues is a part of Plato's general argumentative 
strategy in treating the relationship between appearance and reality, a strategy deeply rooted in pre-Socratic patterns of thought. The claim that courage really is 
knowledge is for Plato the claim that that which is commonly called 'courage' is an appearance of what is 
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really knowledge. This strategy is of course only as effective as the ontology upon which it rests. 


The consideration of Plato's reductive identification of the virtues with knowledge is naturally coupled with the consideration of Plato's frequent claim that this 
knowledge is knowledge of good and evil or of goods and evils. ¢ As it stands, this claim is so obviously unsatisfactory that one can easily surmise that Plato meant 
nothing definite by it. For it seems implausible, even assuming the identity of the virtues, that there could be one type of knowledge that would, for example, amount to 
both temperate and just behavior. 


The plausibility of the claim that virtue is the knowledge of good and evil is not enhanced by the interpretation of this knowledge principally as "knowledge how" rather 
than as "knowledge that." In fact, it is diminished. For skills or examples of "knowledge now" are usually not mutually implicatory. They must be learned one at a time. 
If the putative skill that is virtue is something like knowing how to bring about the good and how to avoid evil, we shah more than likely be moved to reject once again 
the unity of virtue, since it seems perfectly possible that someone should know how to bring about good and evil in one area without knowing how to do it in another. 
Even if, as is held on one interpretation of the Protagoras, the knowledge of good and evil is just the craft of pleasure and pain management, it seems possible that 
someone should have this knowledge in one area but not in another.® Further, if virtue is identical with knowledge and if, as Socrates argues, one cannot have this 
knowledge and fail to act on it, it seems clear that the knowledge must be more properly characterized as that in virtue of which one has "knowledge how" rather than 
"knowledge how" itself. It is because one has the appropriate knowledge that one "knows how" to behave. I suspect that the claim that the knowledge that is virtue is 
"knowledge how" has been falsely inferred from the argument that knowledge is sufficient for virtue just in the sense that if the knowledge is possessed one cannot fail 
to act upon it. But the doctrine about human action and motivation upon which this argument is based does not require that one who knows what his good is knows 
how to achieve it, but rather that if he knows what his good is he cannot but aim to achieve it.” Another reason for the claim that virtue is "knowledge how" is that 
insofar as virtue is characterized as a dunamis it is easy to assimilate it to a case of "knowledge how" which is naturally so characterized. That there is a certain amount 
of truth in this claim I do not care to dispute. That it cannot be the whole truth seems to me to be evident from the fact that a person may be virtuous and yet not have 
the faintest idea of how to bring about the good and avoid evil in a particular situation. This becomes even more clear if we reflect on the extreme generality that must 
infect the knowledge that is identical with all the 
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virtues. For if the knowledge is explicated as, say, a list of specific precepts, it will be extremely difficult to show how it is not possible to possess some and not others. 


At the risk of making matters worse, I would like to elicit assistance from another fundamental Platonic doctrine, one to which Plato adheres consistently throughout 
the dialogues. The doctrine is that no one does wrong willingly. * If we isolate and reconstruct an argument for this doctrine, its basic form is as follows. Every man 
acts in order to bring about that which he believes is good for himself. In order to reach the conclusion that no one does wrong willingly, we need a premise which 
states that one's own good and the good are in fact identical or otherwise related by mutual implication, so that insofar as one acts to achieve one's own true good, one 
cannot but act to achieve the good simpliciter. That the doctrine is not merely the psychological claim made in the first premise is clear from an argument such as that 
in Gorgias 468c-472d where Socrates tries to show that the greatest of evils is to do wrong.? It is clear from the argument that the "greatest of evils" is to be 
understood as requiring the gloss "for a man," in which case "do wrong" must be construed according to an objective standard—for Socrates is not here arguing that 
the worst thing for a man is to do whatever is the worst thing for him to do, but that in fact failing to adhere to a certain standard is actually the worst thing for him, 
whatever he thinks. Again, if it is better to suffer than to do evil, two standards are here being employed, that according to which suffering evil is better for me than 
doing it and that according to which what is done to me is determined to be evil. But in fact Plato seems to believe that there is a coincidence in these two standards: 
failing or succeeding according to one means failing or succeeding according to the other. 


The doctrine that no one does wrong willingly is not merely a psychological doctrine about human action and motivation; rather, it goes further in supposing an identity 
in these two standards or what I shall call the unity of goodness. There are powerful metaphysical reasons why Plato should be committed to such a view. First, Plato 
is committed to the univocity of "good" as a consequence of his "one-over-many" argument for Forms in general. In the language of the Phaedo, it must be held that x 
is good because there is goodness in it, just as it is held that Helen is beautiful because there is beauty in her and that something is tall because there is tallness in it.1° 
Thus, even if it is held that "x is good" is systematically incomplete, in the statements "x is good for y" and "w is good for z," "good" must be used univocally. 


The supposed incompleteness of the predicate "is good" makes it easy to confuse it with a relative predicate like "is tall." Just as we can say that y is tall in relation to x 
and short in relation to z, so it might be thought that we 
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can say that y is good for x and bad for z. And in a sense this is true. For the medicine that is good for x may be bad for y, and so the same medicine may be good 
and bad. But we cannot stop the expansion of "is good" here. For we must add that if x is good for y, it cannot be bad for z that x is good for y. Denying this is no 
more warranted on Platonic principles than is the claim that if x is taller than y and shorter than z, then x is both taller and shorter than y. Similarly mistaken is the claim 
that if x is taller than y and shorter than z, then x is neither tall nor short. 


That "x is good" is incomplete does not mean that "x is good" is a relative in the sense in which "is tall" is a relative. For if x is taller than y, then necessarily y is shorter 
than x. But if it is good for x that he do something to y, then it is not necessary that it is bad for y. In fact, if, as Plato holds, "good for x" is at least extensionally 
equivalent with good, then if it is good for x that he do something to y, then necessarily it is good for y that it be done to him. For if "good for x" means at least that 
good has been realized here and now, then good has been so realized for y. The spuriousness of a distinction between "good" and "good for x" may be compared with 
the spuriousness of a distinction between "true" and "true for x." There may be truths about x which are not truths about y, but whatever is true about x is true for y, 
just because it is true. A similar point drawn from the first book of the Republic may be made for justice. Although a type of action may be just or unjust, a token of 
this type is either just or unjust but not both at once. And when an action is just, to add "just for x" is superfluous. 


Typically, many ethical problems are framed in terms of conflicts of goods. Thus, a good for x is thought to be realizable only at the expense of a good for y. The 
doctrine of the unity and universality of good means that a real conflict of goods is impossible; the conflict can only be apparent. For the same action or event or 
property cannot be good and bad at once any more than a proposition can be true and false at once. If x gains by y's loss, then x's gain cannot be good for x unless it 
is also good for y. And since characteristically much that is accounted gain is at the expense of others, it will follow that such things are not good. For example, the 
first argument against the identity of pleasure and goodness in the Gorgias seems to turn upon the oddity of a pleasure and a pain being simultaneously present in the 
same person. !! But the same argument can be extended to make the point more clearly. Consider the case of someone who derives pleasure from someone else's 
pain. If pleasure is identical with good and pain is identical with bad, then the same action will be both good and bad. But the same action cannot be both good and 
bad; therefore, pleasure is not identical with good and pain is not identical with bad. There is no contradiction in saying that the pleasure is good for one and the pain 
bad for the other unless "good 
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for one" is taken to mean "good" and "bad for the other" to mean "not- good." 


Why is Plato so confident that this argument does not beg the crucial question? For it might be held that "good for x" is exactly like "pleasurable for x" and that the so- 
called objectivity of goodness is a fiction. This is a large issue which cannot be adequately treated here. Briefly, Plato seems to wish to argue that whereas x is the sole 
expert in judging whether something is pleasurable for him, he is not necessarily an expert, much less the sole expert, in judging whether something is good for him. 
This judgment is "objective" or "technical" for Plato as it is for Aristotle. But Plato goes farther and reasons that if "good" is a matter of objective determination, then it 
is a repeatable attribute and is univocally attributable not only to x's states and dispositions but also to x's actions in relation to y. So, if itis good for x to punish y, then 
it is objectively good, in which case it is good for y that he be punished by x. But since a wide variety of actions are properly termed "good," goodness cannot be 
identified with one particular action or even one type of action. This reasoning is sufficient for Plato to justify the positing of a Form of the Good and to claim that 
"good for me" adds no objectively intelligible content to "good." 


The crucial issue of univocity is addressed by Aristotle in his criticism of the Form of the Good in the Nicomachean Ethics. ? Aristotle offers six arguments against 
the doctrine: (1) goodness is found in substances, qualities, and so on. But goodness in substances is prior to goodness in the other categories. The Platonists, 
however, do not wish to posit ideas of that which is prior and posterior. (2) The term "good" has as many senses as the term "being." Being is not univocal; therefore, 
neither is "good." (3) If there is one idea of good, there would be a single science of it. But there axe many sciences of good even in one category. (4) A Form of 
Good "itself" is supposed to be different from something good. But the goodness in the Form of the Good is identical with the goodness in good things, in which case 
we do not need to posit a Form of the Good "itself." (5) An eternal "Good itself" is no more good than a particular good. (6) There are many things, such as thinking, 
seeing, and certain pleasures and honors, which are good unqualifiedly as opposed to being instrumental goods. But if the Form of the Good is the only thing that is 
good unqualifiedly, the rest will not be so. But if they are, goodness should be the same thing in all of them. This is not the case. For the definitions of them are distinct, 
and they differ in their goodness. That is, the goodness of thinking has to be understood as being defined by what thinking is, and the goodness of seeing by what 
seeing is, and these differ. 


There are two sorts of objections here. Objections (4) and (5) are really special cases of the general argument against the theory of Forms and may be 
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set aside for the present purposes. Even if the case for Forms can be made, it does not follow that there is a Form of the Good let alone a Form with the remarkable 
attributes described in the Republic. Let us concentrate on those objections which purport to show that even if Forms in general do exist, positing a Form of the Good 
leads to absurdities. Objections (1), (2), (3), and (6) represent from different perspectives the view that "good" is equivocal and not univocal. There is, however, 
nothing in the notion of the univocity of good that prevents us from saying, for example, that the science of how goodness is brought about in medicine is different from 
the science of how goodness is brought about in military matters, or that goodness is manifested in thinking in a way different from the way it is manifested in certain 
pleasures. It is also not the case that the univocal attribution of Form-instances to a and b preclude priority and posteriority in a and b. Aristotle, however, seems to 
want to insist that the science of the good must be medicine, strategy, and so on which cannot be one science. But even if the science of good entails knowing how to 
bring about the good in all these areas, it does not follow that this science is a composite of medicine, strategy, and so on. For knowing how to bring about the good in 
these areas may consist in knowing who are the experts and when and how to put into their hands the realization of the good in these areas. Thus it seems correct to 
distinguish a claim about the unity of goodness from the false claim that goodness is always brought about in one way. More important, if we distinguish these two 
claims, we cannot identify the knowledge that goodness is a unity and hence that my good cannot conflict with anyone else's with the knowledge of how to bring 
goodness about in any area. 


I wish to suggest that the threads of doctrine I have been discussing are brought together in the Republic. There is in fact a much greater continuity in the Republic 
with the doctrines of the Protagoras and Gorgias than is usually realized. 


Il 


It has been held that because of the tripartition of the soul in the Republic and the consequent recognition of the possibility of akrasia, Plato has come to reject the 
Socratic doctrine that knowledge is necessary and sufficient for virtue, and the doctrine that virtue is a unity. It is also said that as a result of this new conception of 
virtue, complete virtue is reserved for the guardian-philosopher and is no longer the sort of thing to which the ordinary man can aspire." I believe that in the light of 
what has been said it is possible to show that this picture of the Republic's doctrine is mistaken. 


Let us address first the claim that only the guardian-philosopher can be 
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completely virtuous. The location of the virtues in the ideal state is beyond dispute. Wisdom is found in the guardians (428c11-429a3); courage in the auxiliaries 
(429a8-c2); temperance in all three classes when these are content that the guardians should rule (430d6); justice in the three classes when each is functioning 
properly (433a1-b5). But it is held that one cannot infer from this that individuals in the lower classes of the ideal state can have courage or wisdom, although they may 
have temperance (43 1e4-6) and justice (433e6-10). 


That this view is mistaken can be seen if we turn to the deduction of the virtues in the individual soul following the tripartition of the soul (441c-445b). Wisdom in the 
individual is defined as knowledge of what is beneficial for each part of the soul and for the whole soul (442c6-8); courage is defined as the preservation by the 
thumoeides of the proclamations made about what is fearful and what is not (442b11-c3); temperance is defined as friendship and harmony of the parts of the soul 
when they agree that reason should rule (442c10-d1); and justice is defined as each part of the soul doing its own job (441d12-e2). 


The view that individuals in the ideal state other than the guardians cannot be virtuous must show either that virtues are attributed to the ideal state and individuals 
equivocally or that the only individuals who could have these virtues are the guardians. First, unless the virtues are attributed univocally to the ideal state and to the 
individuals, the argument of Book IV falls apart. '5 The search for virtue "writ large" in the ideal state must presume that what is found there is identical in meaning to 
what is found in the individual, just as, for example, in the Symposium there must be univocity in the attribution of beauty to bodies, souls, and institutions. If, for 
example, wisdom in the ideal state is not an instance of the same Form as is wisdom in the individual, then the analogy employed is without point. For it could be said 
that even though the individual has three parts in his soul roughly corresponding to the three parts of the ideal state, it does not follow that the discovery of wisdom in 
the state can be assumed to be at the same time the discovery of wisdom in the individual. The central difficulty with the view that perfect virtue is to be found only in 
the philosophers is in an incorrect application of the analogy. The state viewed organically has its wisdom in its rulers and its courage in its auxiliaries. That is, if the 
state were a soul, the guardian-philosophers would be its wisdom. Wisdom must be attributed univocally to individuals and the state, but its manifestation in the 
individual and the state are different. If this were not so, wisdom would only consist in the practices of the rulers qua rulers, which is certainly not Plato's view. But it 
does not follow from this that the only individuals in a state who can be wise are the philosophers. This would follow only if being wise meant doing something or being 
something that only philosophers could do or be. It 
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would be as if one argued that institutions could not be beautiful because beauty required having flesh and bones. 


The alternative that wisdom in the individual is the same as wisdom in the state but that the only individuals who can have it are the guardian-philosophers is equally 
mistaken. !° Nothing in the text suggests that the knowledge of what is beneficial for the pans of the soul and the whole soul is just philosophical knowledge or 
something that only the guardian-philosophers can have."” It is generally assumed that the way wisdom is described in the ideal state is so exalted a state that only 
guardian-philosophers could possess it. And so it is assumed that when wisdom is described in the individual as knowing what is good for the pans of the soul and the 
whole soul, then either this wisdom is not the same sort of thing as the wisdom of the ideal state or the knowledge here identified with wisdom could only be some sort 
of philosophical knowledge that only a guardian-philosopher could have. 


If individuals other than the guardians can be temperate then their individual temperance (not the temperance of the state) must consist in the agreement of all the parts 
of the soul that the rational faculty in the soul rule. So, one who concedes that individuals in the ideal state other than the guardians can be temperate but not wise must 
hold that reason can rule in these individuals without their having the knowledge that is wisdom. It might be held, for example, that reason rules in those who follow the 
orders of the guardians about how they ought to act. And certainly this is all that temperance in the state requires. But there are several considerations weighing against 
this view, apart from the fact that Plato does seem to identify the rule of reason and the knowledge that is wisdom in the definition of wisdom in the individual (442c5- 
8). 


In describing the actions of the just individual (443c9-444a2) Plato says that the just man will use his justice in engaging in everyday practices such as making money, 
looking after his physical health, and political involvement. In all of these the just man thinks and names wisdom the knowledge which directs these practices. The 
philosopher's knowledge is not yet a part of the argument at this stage. Still, an individual in the state might engage in everyday practices under the direction of the 
knowledge of the guardian-philosopher. So, it might be thought that there are two possibilities: either one has the relevant knowledge, in which case one is a 
philosopher, or else one receives the knowledge in the form of proclamations, laws, instruction, and so on, from the philosophers. The principal difficulty with this is in 
the passage in which Plato asserts that the just man, presumably because he is just (in Plato's sense), will not likely commit the deeds ordinarily thought to be unjust 
(442e4ff).'8 


If individuals in the ideal state other than the guardian-philosophers can 
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be just in Plato's sense, then they too will not do the things ordinarily accounted unjust, such as lying, embezzling, sacrilege, theft, adultery, and so on. And they will not 
do them because there is justice in their souls. And if they are just, then reason rules in them. The rule of reason in them seems to be sufficient to direct their ordinary 
practices, at least insofar as these provide occasions or just or unjust deeds. They do not need the proclamations of the guardian-philosophers. Therefore, the rule of 
reason in the just individual seems to be at least closely related to the knowledge which is wisdom and which directs their everyday lives. 


We need to ask, of course, why Plato thinks that his just man in whom reason rules will not do the things ordinarily accounted unjust. To begin with, we can say that if 
he knows that goodness is a unity, that is, that his good could never possibly be achieved at the expense of another, then, in pursuing his own good, he will not be 
disposed to do those things ordinarily recognized as involving wrong to others. ! 


Still, one wants to ask why is it that a man in whom reason rules could not believe that his good is achievable at the expense of others. Why, in other words, could not 
the Platonically just man be ignorant of the truth that goodness is a unity? Further, why would not true belief in the unity of goodness not be sufficient? For example, it 
might be said that it is possible for a man in whom reason rules to think that it is good for him to maximize his pleasures by satisfying his appetites on every occasion 
they arise. The answer to these questions requires a more penetrating look at exactly what the rule of reason is supposed to be. 


When the case of Leontius is adduced to demonstrate the existence of the thumoeides (439e6ff), the obvious question is: Is Leontius to be identified with (1) one part 
of his soul only, or (2) with none, or (3) with all? I take it that (2) answers nothing and that even if we say that (3) is correct we are faced with the question of why 
thumos is the natural ally of reason, which is, at least grammatically in this passage, identified with Leontius.?° What perhaps makes us hesitate to say (1) is correct is 
that Leontius' appetites and emotions are after all not those of another person. I think that in order to appreciate what Plato says we are not at all being anachronistic in 
attributing to Plato a distinction here between something like an ideal and a real self, between a man as he is, divided in his desires, and a man as he ought to be, 
unified or constricted into a rational self.?! This comes out in many places, most strongly at 589a7-b1 where Plato speaks of "the man within the man" obviously 
referring to the rational faculty of the soul, and at 443e1 where he speaks of the "becoming one out of many" in the acquisition of virtue. Leontius, who is not a virtuous 
man but an akratic, is not in doubt that he desires his own good, or that in some sense he desires both to look at the corpse and not to look. He struggles with his 
desire to look and loses because 
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he is in doubt about who he is and, therefore, whose good he should seek, his own or another's. 7? He identifies himsef in the first instance with the alien force within 
his breast and also with his rational faculty that enjoins against his breach of piety. He is disunited in himself. He does not know that his good is exclusively a rational 
good because in part he identifies himself with that whose aim is idiosyncratic and arational and often achieved at the expense of others. Even to speak about the aims 
of the appetites as good is misleading, for it is strictly a determination of reason that their satisfaction is good or not. A rational faculty operating in a subordinate role 
endorses as good whatever the appetites desire; when it operates in a superordinate capacity it adjudicates the claims of appetite independently, roughly similar to the 
way one would adjudicate the appetitive claims of children over whom one has charge. 


Leontius's growth in virtue would be a gradual identification of himself—in the sense in which we say a man identifies with a cause—with his rational faculty until such 
time as he could look upon his appetites almost as if they were those of another. We must say "almost," of course, because the incarnate individual cannot perfectly 
identify himself with his rational faculty. To the extent that a man identifies himself with his rational faculty he identifies his good exclusively as a rational good. And since 
the activity of reason in a superordinate capacity is strictly universal, like mathematical reasoning, he must identify his good with the good itself: Further, it is unlikely or 
even impossible that he should engage in those activities ordinarily thought unjust because these are the result of the subordination of the rational faculty or what Plato 
calls pleonexia.” Identifying himself with his rational faculty would mean that his appetites would not play a decisive role in action; they would not be an arche* of 
action, as they are in the vicious man or in the akratic. A virtuous man would judge the demands of the appetites on the grounds of whether or not they were 
instrumental to his good, not constitutive of it. 


Accordingly, the rule of reason cannot be reduced to deliberative activity. The Platonically just man will not do the things ordinarily counted unjust, because reason 
tules in him. The rule of reason is sufficient to prevent him from doing these things only if it is understood as the rule of the man himself in the complex soul. And this is 
a kind of self-knowledge, that is, knowing that one is essentially a rational soul. The answer to the question of why a Platonically just man could not be ignorant of the 
truth that goodness is a unity is that if he identifies himself with his rational faculty, the determination of his own good would be equivalent to the determination of what 
is good simpliciter. The answer to the question of why true belief is not adequate is that a man could not believe that his good was identical with the good simpliciter 
unless in fact he knew who he was, that is, a rational self.?4 
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There seems to be no conceptual space here for true belief. The proclamation of the guardian-philosophers to the lower classes are certainly not equivalent to this 
knowledge. A temperate state would be one in which everyone obeyed these proclamations, but a temperate individual would not need them. Therefore, it is not 
necessary for a temperate state to have only temperate individuals. But it is also not true that temperate individuals other than the guardian-philosophers could not be 
found in such a state. 


Certainly, the guardian-philosopher has knowledge that no one else has. Specifically, he has knowledge of the Form of the Good and, therefore, knowledge of the 
proper ordering of things in the state so that they may achieve the good insofar as they are able. 7° This knowledge, however, is over and above the knowledge that is 
virtue, the knowledge that is identified with wisdom. Perhaps Socrates himself is the best example of one who does not have the knowledge possessed by the 
guardian-philosophers but does have the knowledge that is virtue. For this reason, his habitual protestations of ignorance about the definitions of Forms do not 
contradict his manifest self-knowledge. 


The knowledge that is virtue is to be distinguished from the spurious virtue of the Phaedo or the demotic virtue mentioned in the Republic.” I take it that these need 
amount to nothing more than the sum of practices that persons not genuinely virtuous engage in for prudential reasons. It is quite beside the point if Plato held that the 
vast majority of non-philosophers are capable only of this, even in the ideal state. The knowledge that is virtue is a specific kind of knowledge, in a way quite simple, 
but difficult to attain because it requires the askesis* of detachment from the idiosyncratic self. It is also quite irrelevant if in fact Plato believed that the appropriate 
form of askesis*, or even the only one, was embodied in his theory of philosophical education. 


If the knowledge that is virtue is self-knowledge, it is perhaps a bit easier to see how knowledge can be identical with a hexis.?” The existence of akrasia does not 
gainsay this claim at all. Still, the claim allows for greater or lesser, continuous or intermittent, degrees of self-identification and so of moral growth and decline. The 
akratic is closer to being virtuous than the vicious man who in the worst case identifies himself entirely with his appetites. But the akratic still has a divided self and so is 
not virtuous. The virtuous man is distinguished also from the man who has correct opinions about what he ought to do. 


On the above interpretation there are no grounds for holding that Plato rejected the doctrine of the unity of virtue in the Republic. This unity is organic and dynamic. 
The analogy of virtue and physical health in Book IV is particularly apt. Virtue is a psychological state in which a man identifies himself with his rational faculty, thereby 
attaining knowledge of who he 
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really is. The notion that it is possible to have one virtue and not another cannot arise unless one confuses the actions that spring from the hexis and the hexis itself. 78 
The virtuous man is disposed to do good and avoid evil even when he is not clear about how this is to be done. But since his virtue does not consist in doing good and 
avoiding evil, it cannot consist in knowing how to do these things. Nevertheless, since virtuous deeds are named so insofar as they protect and support the functioning 
of a virtuous soul, and since the virtuous soul is disposed to perform just such deeds, the connection between being virtuous and doing virtuous deeds can hardly be 
termed accidental. 


The conclusion of Book IV of the Republic that perfect virtue is intrinsically valuable does not, as I have argued, rest on a conception of virtue reserved for the 
guardian-philosopher. Nothing in what I have said, however, denies the claim of Book IX that the philosophical life is most pleasurable of all the lives considered. One 
may compare the examples of the theologian and the virtuous peasant. It may be agreed that both may have the saving knowledge that is virtue, without denying that 
speculative activity is more pleasurable than manual labor or that the theologian undoubtedly possesses intellectual abilities completely beyond those of the peasant. 


Il 


The doctrine that the virtues are a unity, that virtue is the knowledge of good and evil, and that no one does wrong willingly are, taken individually, fraught with 
ambiguity and paradox. It is no wonder that Socrates' interlocutors should have heard them with incredulity. I have argued that in the Republic Plato shows them to be 
inseparable parts of one doctrine by means of certain psychological and ontological advances over the earlier dialogues. In particular, the new tripartite psychology 
and the Form of the Good serve to unite the earlier doctrines into one coherent whole. Thus, wisdom is defined as the knowledge of what is beneficial for the soul. 
Wisdom is virtually identical with justice, which is the rule of reason and the consequent subordination of the other parts of the soul, because the knowledge of what is 
beneficial for the soul is the knowledge that reason should rule. Since the rule of reason implies the proper subordination of the other parts of the soul, the virtual 
identity of wisdom and justice implies the virtual identity of all the virtues as the rule of reason. 


If we ask next why someone in whom reason rules would not do the things ordinarily counted unjust or wicked, Plato replies that the rule of reason means that one 
identifies one's own good (which, as a matter of fact, everyone seeks) with the deliverance of reason alone, or the good simpliciter. No one does wrong willingly 
because no one acts willingly against his own 
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good. The virtuous person differs from the akratic and vicious persons because he knows that his own good is determined by reason alone. Stated otherwise, he 
knows that his own good is never definable as being in conflict with the good of others. Thus, the knowledge of what is beneficial for the soul is the knowledge that 
one's own good is identical with goodness. This is the knowledge that is necessary and sufficient for virtue. That goodness is one thing is held to follow from the 
existence of the Form of the Good. Knowing that goodness is one thing is virtually identical with the self-knowledge that one is essentially a rational soul for it amounts 
to knowing that the good is my good. Such knowledge is evidently far removed from the knowledge possessed by the successful philosopher. He who possesses the 
former knows that goodness is one thing and that it is identical with his own good. He who possesses the latter knows what particular deeds instantiate, say, justice, 
and so goodness as well. 


Notes 


1. Socrates announces the question of the unity of virtue at 329c6-330b6. The range of interpretations of Socrates' thesis and the grounds for not taking it literally are 
well discussed in T. Penner, "The Unity of Virtue," Philosophical Review 82 (1973): 35-68. 


2. G. Vlastos, "The Unity of Virtue in the Protagoras," Platonic Studies Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1973, 221-65, offers a distinctive interpretation of 
mutual implication which I shall not deal with in this paper. 


3. Protagoras 349e1-350cS. The analysis of this argument by C.C.W. Taylor, Protagoras, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976, 150-60, seems to me to ignore the 
dialectical character of the argument, thereby wasting much ingenuity. 


4. See, for example, Charmides 174b; Euthydemus 280-1; Protagoras 352c2; Laches 199c; Alcibiades 1 110c; Republic 438¢2. 


5. See J. Gould, The Development of Plato's Ethics, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1955; and T. Irwin, Plato's Moral Theory, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1977, especially chapter 3. 


6. See Irwin, chapter 4, although the defense of hedonism in the Protagoras has a long history. See, for example, R. Hackforth, "Hedonism in Plato's Protagoras," 
Classical Quarterly 22 (1928): 39-42; and J.P. Sullivan, "The Hedonism in Plato's Protagoras," Phronesis 6 (1961): 10-28. 


7. Cf. Meno 77d7-e4 where the psychological thrust of the doctrine "no one does wrong willingly" is evident. Knowing that protein is good for me entails that I should 
desire to consume it but not that I am a nutritionist. 
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8. See Meno 77b-78b; Gorgias 466e, 467b, 509e; Apology 25d-26a; Protagoras 358d; Laws 731c1-5, 734b, 860d5; Timaeus 86d. 


9. Cf. 476a3. G. Santas, Socrates, Boston, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979, 183-94, distinguishes within the doctrine a "prudential paradox" and a "moral 
paradox." His analysis, however, is quite different from mine. 


10. Phaedo 100c9-102al. Gorgias 506d1-12 makes the same point concerning goodness. 
11. Gorgias 495e2-497d8. 


12. Nicomachean Ethics 1,6, 1096a11-1097a1. Cf. Eudemian Ethics 1,8, 1217626-35. On the entire passage, see H.H. Joachim. Aristotle: The Nicomachean 
Ethics. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 


13. At Republic 443e5-6 just actions are subordinate to justice in the primary sense, which is justice in the soul. In this case, it is perhaps possible to infer priority and 
posteriority and univocity. Cf. 433e12-434al. At 1096a17-18 Aristotle says, "the Platonists did not posit Ideas in which they assigned priority and posteriority and 
just for this reason neither did they set up an Idea of Number." The priority and posteriority that exists in the series of natural numbers is different from the priority and 
posteriority within the categories accepted by Aristotle and which is, I contend, compatible with univocity in the predication of Form-instances. Consider the following: 
the growth of flowers to maturity, and kindness to strangers are different matters, but both, one might say, conform to the will of God, which is a unity. If one Form 
can. be manifested variously, there is no reason why there cannot be dependance relations among the manifestations. 


14. See, for example, Irwin, chapter 7, sec.8. 


15. Note how this is stressed at 441c¢5,10,d2,6; 442a6,e5. Vlastos, "Justice and Happiness in the Republic," 111-39, in Platonic Studies, recognizes Plato's 
emphasis of this point but believes nevertheless that there is equivocity in the attribution of justice to the state and individual. 


16. Note particularly the reference to the interlocutors at 441d12-13. Holding this view would require that the description of the philosopher in Books V and VI, 
which has not yet been introduced, must be understood in Book IV. 


17. At 428b1 ff Plato speaks of the pollai epistemai in the city, referring to a wide class of skills. The guardian-philosopher's knowledge, called euboulia, is one form 
of episteme, albeit the rarest (429a1-3). 


18. See particularly D. Sach's, "A Fallacy in Plato's Republic?" 35-51, in G. Vlastos (ed). Plato vol. 2 (Ethics, Politics), New York: Doubleday, 1971. 
19. At 433e6-8 ordinary justice is described approximately in this way. 


20. 440b4-7. Note particularly throughout the entire passage the extensive use 
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21. Cf. R. Abelson, Persons, London: St. Martin's Press, 1977, chapter 7, who explains akrasia in terms of two selves, "the actual and the ideal." 


22. It is important to note that the divided self is not hereby reduced to a collection of "homunculi." Cf. J. Moline, "Plato on the Complexity of Psyche," Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie 60 (1978): 23. 


23. See the contrast at Gorgias 507c7-508c4 between pleonexia and isotes * geometrike; and Laws 731e3-732b4 where the interlocutors are exhorted to prefer 
truth to their own interests. It hardly needs adding that "own interests" means "own apparent interests." 


24. The "political courage" at 430c3 is true belief about what should be done in particular circumstances. 

25. 505a2-4, 509c9-d2. The philosopher is even called "divine" at 500d1. But the "perfect man" at 49962-3 is not identified with the philosopher. 
26. Phaedo 68c-69d, 82ab; Republic 500d8, 619d1. 

27. Virtue is described as euexia at 444e1. Justice is a hexis at 443e6. It is called a dunamis at 443b5. 

28. Plato makes a point of distinguishing them himself at 443e5-6. 


My thanks to my colleagues Brad Inwood, John Rist, and Francis Sparshott who read an earlier draft of this paper and made many helpful suggestions. 
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The Craft Argument: 
An Analogy? 


Edward Warren 


I propose to argue that the craft argument is not an analogy at all but is an expression of Plato's conviction that knowledge is virtue and is connected to a set of deeper 
convictions which Plato held when he wrote the Republic and which, to some extent, appear later in that work. The discussion in Book I is at a level of discourse 
designed to evoke as much agreement as Plato can get from a difficult opponent who, as Socrates realizes, does not share some of his own basic views of the world. 
The arguments are not chosen simply to try to persuade Thrasymachus but have been selected for their value in leading a learner to see what Plato believes to be true, 
not only about justice but also about man and the cosmos he lives in. 


An analogy is a proportion, a likeness of relations, or more vaguely a similarity between things. It is commonly thought that Plato's arguments against Thrasymachus 
assume that there is a similarity between ruling and other crafts such as medicine and navigation. His arguments fail on this account because there are significant 
differences between the moral knowledge of ruling and the nonmoral knowledges in his examples. The analogy breaks down, and his arguments are inconclusive. I 
shall attempt to show that Plato in the Republic uses the craft arguments to introduce his belief that there is a craft of ruling which is possessed by the philosopher king. 
Ruling is a practical craft like medicine, requiring the application of principles to specific cases. So, too, like other crafts its practitioners are susceptible to error, not 
only because of a failure in their knowledge but also because of the changing nature of the object. While it is true that there are differences between ruling and the other 
crafts, they are differences of degree, not of kind. 


I. The Preliminary Argument with Polemarchus 


That justice can be considered the result of a craft knowledge is first 
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introduced in the Republic at 332d1-2 where Polemarchus is prepared to accept Socrates’ unraveling of Simonides' "to return what is owed is just" (332a7-8) as "this 
(is) just, to give to each man what is proper to him, and he called this what is due" (332c2-3). Polemarchus shortly clarifies the notions of "proper" and "what is due" 
by giving the well-known definition "that it is that (craft) which benefits one's friends and harms one's enemies" (332d5-6). 


Socrates shows Polemarchus that crafts are useful in various ways, medicine in dealing with health and disease and farming in acquiring crops. So, what is justice useful 
for, or what can one acquire with it? If justice is a craft, then like other crafts it must be useful. Throughout the attempt to clarify "helping one's friends and harming 
one's enemies" Polemarchus's unspoken conviction seems to be that justice is a kind of trustworthiness, a character trait which is clearly valuable in fighting wars and in 
engaging in business. Polemarchus does not note the need for trustworthiness in the physician, the farmer, and so on because he is unclear about the issues raised by 
Socrates and probably has never been pushed to the kinds of reflection that Socrates wants him to engage in. Consequently, when he thinks of justice as a craft, and 
primarily as a trustworthiness in money matters which involves some kind of expertise and knowing, he easily accepts the idea that the craftsman of justice, just as any 
other practitioner of a skill, can employ his knowledge, to put the matter strongly, for either good or evil. The physician is good at curing or at secretly producing 
disease; the boxer is good at landing a blow or protecting himself from being hit; the good guardian is also good at thievery. In sum, the crafts involve skills that can 
produce opposite results. Crafts are value-neutral; they are techniques for achieving goals. It is craftsmen who determine use based upon their desires for a given end. 
What Polemarchus does not see is that a physician who uses his knowledge to kill may be plausibly regarded as a man who has given up the medical craft. Plato 
believes that all crafts have good ends to which the techniques of the craft are subservient. When the techniques are separated from the end, they are no longer part of 
that craft. Knowledge of a craft requires knowledge of the end and an intention to reach that end, or one is no longer a craftsman. I shall return to this issue later. 


When Polemarchus discovers that by his divorce of means from ends a just man is now a kind of thief, he is at a loss, "I don't any longer know what I meant, . . 

." (334b7). Although he had an intuition of justice as being a kind of trustworthiness, once it was assimilated to a kind of knowledge, he saw justice as being like other 
kinds of knowledge that are means to ends normally considered good, such as health, fighting, and food production, but that as pure means, are capable of being used 
for other-than-usual ends, as medicine for the purpose of killing. He did not see justice as necessarily 
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concerned with an end that is always the same, the good, and which cannot be altered without altering the knowledge and the pursuit. 


This discussion with Polemarchus shows that Plato is well aware that skills that are normally considered part of the craft and are employed within the crafts can be 
detached from the craft and viewed as pure means and value-neutral. It is possible, then, to construct an argument in which the craft name is still used to label the 
technique or part but the end of the craft is dropped. Plato does not accept the notion of a value-neutral craft except as an abstraction. In the end all crafts will be 
subsumed under the notion of the good, just as all human action is; for a craft is not simply a bit of knowledge but a knowledge of how to accomplish some task, an 
ergon. 


Commentators have fastened on this argument with Polemarchus in order to draw conclusions about the arguments with Thrasymachus, in some cases to argue that 
Plato is plainly duplicitous and manipulative. For with Thrasymachus he appears to ignore the notion he employs here with Polemarchus, that crafts can be used for 
contrary purposes. They point out that Plato knows perfectly well that not only can the craft be used in contrary ways, but the craftsman can choose to employ his 
knowledge as he sees fit and for his own ends. To see a craft's techniques as value-neutral is to permit the decision of how to use the craft to fall to the practitioner. It 
is the physician who determines whether his medical skills shall be used to heal or to kill, not the medical craft, and anyone's "how to" skills become subservient to 
whatever ends he chooses. So, when Plato employed this argument and revealed that he understood its significance, he was being unfair later on to use a notion of 
craft whereby a craft aims only at the good, a view which he knew could not be defended. In sum, so this view goes, Plato uses whichever notion he finds useful to 
win his argument. 


The argument with Polemarchus continues and leads to a second discussion in which the value-neutral notion of the craft is ignored; and it is ignored because it must 
be, if Socrates, by employing the craft argument, is going to convince Polemarchus that a good man, and so a just man, harms no one. Polemarchus agrees that 
craftsmen qua craftsmen by practicing their crafts, make things better, not worse: musicians, by the craft of music, make men musical; horsemen, by the craft of 
horsemanship, make men horsemen; and so men, by the craft of justice, which is a human excellence, cannot make men bad but must make them good. In this 
argument Socrates does not allow the separation of craft from craftsman or of craft from its end, so that the craft now cannot be subordinated to the craftsman's 
personal intentions without violating the natural order. In his discussion with Polemarchus Plato uses two forms of the craft argument, one which sees the craft as value- 
neutral and as a technique, and a second which sees the craft as intrinsically connected to a good or telos. 
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II. The Craft Argument 


After Socrates points out one of the consequences of Thrasymachus' empirical position—that since de facto rulers do make mistakes and do not act always in their 
own interest, they may rule obedient citizens who end up acting contrary to the best interests of the rulers—Thrasymachus asserts that his ruler akribei logo * 
possesses the techne* of ruling, and such knowledge, by implication, contributes very much to his success. Socrates seizes upon Thrasymachus' new statement and by 
employing his own notion of techne* constructs a refutation of Thrasymachus. The argument is a brief one and runs a bit over one Stephanus page, 341c4-342e11. 


The steps in the argument are as follows: 
1. Every true craftsman is engaged in an activity directed towards an object (341c4d4). 


Plato has two examples, one of the physician and the other of the helmsman. The physician is a physician "in the strict sense," ho to* akribei logo* iatros "the real 
physician," ton to* onti iatron onta. The helmsman is called a helmsman kata ten* technen* kai ten* ton* nauton* archen*. A physician or helmsman in the strict 
sense is a real one due to his craft. The knowledge of the craft determines the being of the craftsman in relation to his craft. 


2. There is something profitable for each (the craftsman and the object) (341d5-6). 


Grube translates, "And there is something which is advantageous to each of these, that is: patients and sailors?" (The italicized portion indicates Grube's added 
explanation of the text.) The Greek is ambiguous, and at the very least Thrasymachus in his understanding is including both the craftsman and his object, for he holds 
that the true ruler practices his craft for himself and not for his subjects. The discussion is about craftsmen and their objects, and it would be natural to assume a broad 
reference. Socrates will not deny that knowledge of a craft is advantageous to the craftsman,! even though he will deny that it is the natural goal of the craft to provide 
such an advantage. At this point in the argument there is ambiguity, and we shall not suppose that hekasto* touton* clearly refers to the objects of the crafts alone. 


3. Every craft naturally has the purpose of seeking and providing for the profit of each (341d7-9). 


Socrates and Thrasymachus probably have a different understanding of 
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hekasto, the one thinking of the craft and the object, and the other including both the craftsman and the object. The argument in its next step considers the craftsman 
qua craft and not qua man or person and sharply restricts the issues so that the benefit to the craftsman qua person is ignored. The craftsman and his craft are 
indistinguishable, and attention is focused on the craft. In fact, Thrasymachus is puzzled by Socrates! next question. Thrasymachus immediately returns to this point at 
343aff. where he reasserts his view that the practice of a craft is for the benefit of the craftsman. For Thrasymachus, Socrates’ reduction of the craftsman to his craft 
obscures the real issue. ? I believe that Thrasymachus had no idea of the significance of this restriction in the argument until it was too late, for he apparently had a very 
different idea of knowledge.? 


4. What is profitable for every craft is to be as complete as possible (341d10-11)*. 


a. The object to which the craft is directed is defective and in need. The craft is designed to provide what is profitable for its object, namely, to 
remedy the defects of the objects (341¢2-9). 


b. The craft itself is not defective or in need of any excellence. It never misses the mark (342a1-b8). 


c. Therefore, every craft seeks what is profitable for its object (since it itself is complete and in no need, whereas its object is in need and defective) 
(342c1-7). 


The argument has shifted away from the craftsman to the craft. Socrates continues the medical example and asserts that medicine was discovered in order to remedy 
the defects of the body which is poneron*. In general poneros* means to be in a bad condition and, here, defective, so that the body qua poneron* is in need. It is 
lacking and incomplete. Poneros* is a common word, frequently used of people and meaning wicked, worthless, morally bad. Its opposite is agathos, morally good, 
useful. A techne* is designed to bring its object to its excellence or good, arete*, just as, Socrates believes, a ruler's craft is designed to guide a community so that its 
citizens can reach their human good. 


The craft, unlike its object, is te/ea and so has no needs. The eyes and the ears, like the body, need seeing and hearing as their goods, aretai, but the crafts qua crafts 
(as knowledges) need no fulfillment. They are fulfilled and so possess their aretai. Neither does any craft need a second craft, for each craft is sufficient for its object. 
Nor does it need to consider its own profit since there is no defect to be remedied; it has its good. 


No craft possesses defects, or faults, nor does any craft seek anything 
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profitable except for its object. Each craft is undamaged and unmixed, since it is correct, as long as it is the exact and whole craft that it is. 
5. Crafts have authority over their objects (342c8-10). 
6. Therefore, no knowledge considers the advantage of the stronger but that of the weaker (342c11-d1). 


Plato assimilates the entire discussion of techne * to episteme* because he has been talking about a complete and perfect techne*. The predicates of telea, hole*, 
and akeraios, and the contrasting poneran* together with dei and prosdeitai, prepared the ground for this conclusion. The craft is the stronger since it has no needs 
or defects. The objects of the crafts are weaker because they do have needs. 


In this attempted refutation of Thrasymachus, Plato is applying his notion of Form to the question of the nature of justice from a perspective that allows him to 
communicate with Thrasymachus, who, most certainly, is not aman who would accept Plato's doctrine of Form. For Plato, knowledge, episteme*, is always of Form; 
but since he cannot introduce his view directly, he uses familiar Socratic examples taken from the crafts. Episteme* easily becomes techne*, for the skills and 
knowledges involved, whether ruling, navigation, or medicine, are all practical. Furthermore, Socrates is convinced that the existence of the crafts, no matter how 
imperfect the knowledge may be, reveals that, there is knowledge. Socrates' respect for craftsmen is based on their knowing how to do what they do, unlike 
politicians who have vague opinions and prejudices and cannot explain or defend what they do and frequently are incompetent in reaching whatever goals they do 
have. In order to convince people that there is knowledge of value and not just opinion, Socrates has them acknowledge that in an ordinary way we all recognize that 
there is craft-knowledge; next, that there are better and worse craftsmen; and finally that there must be a kind of ideal case, a complete knowledge of a craft that is the 
goal of the craftsman where techne* and episteme* coincide. 


In this argument a craft exists for a purpose, to secure the advantage of its object (341d7-8) and the advantage for itself which is to be hoti malista telean. It is here 
that the practical and the theoretical come together. In order for a techne* that is established to obtain the good of the object which is its purpose, say medicine and 
healing, the techne* must be as complete as possible. There are, then, two advantages mentioned here that he wishes to unite, the good of the object for which the 
techne* is established and the good of the techne* which is its own knowledge of what it has to do. 


Plato is suggesting that a techne* qua episteme* is complete in itself, and so good, but a techne* qua techne* is complete only in its use. A techne* and only be a 
techne* if it is a knowing in action. The very notion of a techne* 
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helps to carry the point for him. By its very nature, pephuken (341d1-8), it has a purpose, and purposes are only attained in actions. The passage that follows, where 
Plato asks whether a techne * considers its own advantage (342b1), employs advantage in two senses. The techne* qua telea (hole*, not hoti malista) has no 
advantage to seek since it already possesses its perfection in its own skill. The techne* qua directed to its object (e.g., healing) does seek an advantage that is the 
basis of its own establishment, the healing of the body. So, a perfected skill does not seek its own advantage, since it already gua episteme* is perfected, but seeks 
an advantage, nonetheless, in accomplishing its purpose, the well-being of its object. 


To have knowledge for Plato is to use it. In the true nature of things there is no gap between knowing and doing. To have a knowledge called medical points to its use; 
so, too, with a knowledge called justice. White is correct when he says, ". . . Plato thought that the mere apprehension of the Good could move a person to action 
without any other further step of any kind. . . ."5 Knowledge in its perfection is always a doing, a notion, I think, that is involved in the demiurge of the Timaeus, who 
has no jealousy but brings goodness to the world. The doctrine is reflected in the notion of being as doing and undergoing in the Sophist. The fullness of being that is 
the characteristic of the Forms involves their acting, namely, being effective within the cosmos. 


Ordinarily, we think that craft-knowledge, just as knowledge of virtue, may be used or not, as we decide. The craftsman qua craftsman will always do his best, but the 
craftsman as a complex human being, gua human, may fail to apply his craft. Why does this happen? We may say that at the moment of action he does not possess his 
knowledge or he would use it; or else that a higher, more directive purpose determines the withholding of use for a perceived greater good. A physician may know 
how to heal his patient but may refuse to do so. He does not lack knowledge, but he refuses to use it. He makes his decision, rightly or wrongly, on the basis of some 
value more important to him. Because of this difficulty Socrates' argument abandoned the craftsman for the craft. The craft, if operative, will do its best; the 
craftsman, however, may cease being a craftsman. On the other hand, ruling is the highest and most complete craft because it is knowledge of the good and so 
encompasses under its control the full range of human actions. It follows, then, that the craft of ruling includes all virtue and, if possessed in full, would never fail to be 
effective in the ruler (unless, of course, and unlike Plato, one supposes that a human being can choose evil as evil). There are no rulers, however, who completely 
possess the knowledge of ruling, just as no human can have complete knowledge of anything. The nature of the human soul prevents this from happening. 


Plato is well aware that there is a gap in men between what they call 
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knowing and acting, and even the philosopher kings may not escape the need to be compelled to perform their duties should they be reluctant to return to the cave. 
The embodied human, even if he be a philosophic ruler, is a complex of the multiple forces of eros, and his soul will never be in total harmony. The argument before 
us, however, is a narrow one that focuses on the identity of power, knowledge, and being. To the extent that someone embodies knowing, he will act, for knowledge 
itself is not complete without its exercise. Knowledge is being and power. To have knowledge for Plato means that a person embodies knowledge so that he acts and 
is the knowledge. If knowledge is possessed completely, there is no gap between knowing and acting in which a person may be said to "know" that x is the right thing 
to do but that he is in doubt about actually doing it. This is a conviction derived from the "metaphysics" of Parmenides and pervades Plato's views of being and of the 
cosmos. 


III. Some Difficulties 


Part of this Platonic argument is that a techne * is established because the object to which it is applied has a need. A critic may argue, however, that there are technai 
that are not designed to remedy a defect in the craft's object. Some skills do not appear to seek the welfare of their objects, for example, warfare, boxing, and 
safecracking. Indeed, we may say that the whole class of competitive games seeks to win and, in the parlance of the sports writer, to annihilate one's opponent. It has 
always been a puzzle why Plato attempted to use the argument of the technai to establish his point, since there are skills that do not seem to fit his model.® 


A physician tries to heal this body, an easily locatable object for which the benefit is obvious. A helmsman practices his skill in trying to bring his ship safely to port, 
thereby preserving the ship, the cargo, any passengers, and his crew. If he is successful in bringing the ship safely to port, the cargo, passengers, and crew will be 
benefited. Warfare, boxing, and safecracking, however, are not easily placed into the schema Plato is using. The general practices a craft whose purpose appears to 
be winning a battle or war by destroying its objects, enemy soldiers and property. The boxer wishes to knock out his opponent; and the safecracker wishes to open 
the safe, whose purpose and well-being lies in remaining closed. The objects acted on by these crafts all seem to suffer rather than to benefit. Another difficulty has 
been pointed out, as well, that justice itself, even if it were a kind of craft-knowledge, would still be very different from other kinds of crafts. Justice is useful in all 
situations and so is quite different from steering a ship, an activity that is useful only at sea, and from medicine, which is useful for 
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the sick. In addition, the practice of justice and the moral virtues seems to require that a man become just and good so that he can perform just acts in the same way 
that by becoming healthy he can perform healthily. A physician, in the strict sense, does not become a physician to heal himself and act healthily but to heal bodies, to 
whomever they belong. He does not practice medicine to be healthy nor need he be healthy in order to heal patients; he need only have acquired knowledge of 
disease and human disorders so as to provide the patient with the proper prescription for his cure. The physician clearly has techne *, but it is not clear at all in what 
sense a just man has a similar techne*. This complication arises because a man who acts virtuously does not act upon other people in order to make them virtuous in 
the way a physician acts upon others to heal, a housebuilder puts materials together, or a musician tunes a lyre. A man acts courageously, for example, by resisting 
another's attempt to steal money from his companion; or he acts justly by returning a wallet he has found to the rightful owner. In neither case is there any action 
directed to an object similar to the action of other technai. So, not only are there problems with skills that are destructive but also with supposing justice is similar in its 
range of use and in its object-specification to other skills such as medicine and steersmanship. 


I think plausible answers can be given to these objections. First of all, skills are designed to accomplish some task that needs to be done. That state of affairs which is 
not in existence is the goal, and in some sense the world lacks or is deficient qua this goal. Secondly, for Plato no techne* in the strict sense can exist which does not 
fit under the notion of the good;’ so, while Plato may grant that skills can be used for evil purposes, he does not believe that these are licit or in accord with nature, 
because they are severed from their goals. The goodness of the world at large is not established by Plato nor do I see how anyone could establish it beyond doubt. 
Man is the crucial case because he can deliberate, choose, and so far achieve his goal by his own action, whereas other creatures are determined to their goals 
without choice. Plato is arguing that man is in harmony with the rest of nature in that he always seeks his good, but man alone must obtain his good by deliberation and 
decision. His failure to attain that good is due to his lack of knowledge, not to his desire for evil as such. 


In the end the practice of any skill is subsumed under a complex of actions, all of which conduce to the production of good; otherwise the actions produce evil which is 
not a characteristic of being in its fullness (viz., in its eternity) but is a defect and a loss of power and so will lead to human wretchedness. To do good is to enhance 
power, and Plato sees all skills as aiming at such power, whether restoring power to the sick (medicine) or developing a power that is latent in the young (education). 
Martial skills are developed when the unity of community is threatened or has been destroyed. 
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Their use has but one purpose, the restoration of or protection of the unity of the community that is its power. All persons are seen as needing correction (Gorgias 
525b4-c1) in order to be guided to the good; so, too, poleis, or groups of men, need similar correction should they attack a good community. For Plato, the practice 
of martial arts, whether in warfare or in boxing, is always defensive or corrective. Safecracking is an example of criminal activity, which is antisocial behavior disruptive 
of the community. The skills employed by the safecracker can be used in other actions for good (unifying) purposes. In and of themselves the skills he uses unlock 
power that resides in being. 


The use of skills, narrowly conceived, to destroy and to divide are doomed to failure in the long run because they create the divisive conditions dramatized by Plato in 
his brief example of the thieves (351a ff). Pharmakon means both poison and a healing drug in recognition that a remedy can always be used for good or evil. The 
evil "physician" is one who possesses the narrow skills but does not embody the purpose of medicine within the hierarchy of goods. To call one a physician, iatros, 
who does not know that he is one who heals, iatai, is to misapply the word. Such a man does not know what he is as a man and so cannot locate the proper exercise 
of his skill. The same, for Plato, applies to the general or the boxer. The evil general is one who does not understand that the goal of war is peace and so is a general 
equivocally. The boxer who fights another for any reason other than self-defense or defense of another is not practicing his craft. So far as I can see, Plato would 
condemn professional boxing as shameful and as evil since it does not lead anyone to eudaimonia, neither the boxer himself nor the audience that watches. 


As to the second set of issues, let us consider first the objection that a just man must become just so as to act justly, but a physician does not study medicine to 
become healthy nor need to be healthy to heal. There are internal changes required of the just man that are not required of a physician, a musician, or a house-builder. 
Plato, however, sees the acquisition of virtues and other skills as following the same pattern. The educator induces us to act in a certain way (Aristotle's kata logon), 
and after some time we act with comprehension meta logou. So, to become a competent house-builder, musician, or physician, I must work as directed until I do the 
job kata logon, and in time I perform meta logou. In the moral technai I become adept in controlling my passions so as to produce good acts, just as the skill of 
medicine lies in controlling one's hands to cut and to suture so as to repair damaged bodies. For Plato, medicine and virtue are quite similar because he holds that a 
good physician must learn of disease firsthand, by becoming ill and recovering (408d10-e5). Until learning is affectively internalized there will be no advancement to a 
comprehension of /ogos. In both cases I learn 
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and know "how to" first and then have the possibility of "knowing that." The supposed difference between moral and nonmoral technai breaks down, and the 
difference is one of scope. 


To acquire practical knowledge of any kind requires the learning of internal psychophysical skills. In learning how to hit a backhand in tennis the pupil must first 
perform the action to gain the feel of a correct hit. In tuning a lyre the musician must learn how to stretch the strings properly. In setting a broken bone the physician 
must learn the correct position to place the bone, the proper wrap, and the use of effective prostheses. In all cases the complex of body-mind must come into a certain 
pattern or order that is recognized as the correct one. Thus, acquiring the control of the passions in the moral life is akin to the control obtained by any skill over the 
psychophysical apparatus. The second object in morality is the performing of a good act, just as the second object of the musician and of the physician is a tuned 
instrument and a cured patient. Moral action is no more a mindless habit than any other skillful action, nor are other skillful actions less knowledge than moral actions. 
The identity that exists between other knowledges and moral knowledge is that both have an internal affective, sensory-cognitive dimension which requires a mastery 
of psychophysical capacities and an external practical effect. There is a growth from a limited, sensory awareness to a complete cognitive awareness when full 
knowledge is obtained. It is this growth that Plato considers the process of recollection. 


Because we observe that some knowledge (medicine) can be misused and another (justice) (335b-e) cannot be, we decide that the second cannot be knowledge but 
must be something else, namely, something called a character trait or habit. We fail to see that medicine has its trait side, which is the developing of skills that are 
established in the soul-body (the learning to do surgery by cutting and the learning of symptoms by having had a disease), just as justice does (the learning to regulate 
the passions and the feeling for just acts), and that justice has its cognitive side (recognizing what actions are good), as does medicine (recognizing a case of 
tuberculosis and its cure). As a builder or physician I have skills just as I do if I am a just or temperate man. Both also possess cognitive knowledge as well, a logos. 
Plato thinks that there is a knowing how to act justly, wisely, temperately, and courageously, just as there is a knowing how to build a house. The internal skills of 
the builder or the surgeon are like the internal skills (knowledge) of the good man. Both are sensitive-cognitive. The fully developed cognitive state of both, since 
they are both subordinate to and governed by the good, are effective and directive as well. All human practical knowledge requires that we first structure our souls in a 
certain way by performing certain actions; and, in time and with talent, we will come to have (ideally) a full knowledge of the enterprise we are engaged in. The 
separability of the house 
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from the builder parallels the separability of a moral action and its consequences from a moral agent. The builder has a complex psychic formation that is his 
knowledge of building, part of which is also his physical skill present in his "feel" for the job. So, too, the moral knowledge of the agent is grounded in the ordering of 
the passions that one learns as a child in a proper education ® and reaches completion in the affective, cognitive knowledge of the good man. 


The claim that virtue is knowledge may seem to founder on the issue that one can know good but do evil. Thus, virtue cannot be simply knowledge but must involve 
some other motile dimension. This view rests on the idea that knowledge is without affective and effective power. Knowledge, on this account, is abstract and 
"bloodless." Since Aristotle, the ready claim is that the other dimension is at least habit, an ordered desire, and, later on, a good will. It is habit alone that is germane to 
Plato. This counterargument assumes that habit is not knowledge, and Plato seems to give substance to this view when he claims in the Republic that knowledge can 
only be of Form and never of genesis or becoming. Such an interpretation of Plato is too narrow and ignores his account of the relation of habit to virtue both in its 
acquisition and in its nature. 


Virtue is acquired from earliest childhood by hearing the best stories and plays, by playing games, and then by doing the appropriate corresponding actions. One 
incorporates into one's personality an appreciation of the beauty of rhythm, harmony, and grace (limit), so that one experiences the beauty of action. This acquired 
appreciation of beauty is the presence of /ogos in the desires and makes possible an appreciation of /ogos in mathematics and discussion and finally in philosophy. For 
Plato, habit is not a mindless, conditioned reflex, a stimulus-response reaction; it is a partially rational experience of the rational (limit) in desire (the unlimit). A set of 
good habits is a set of good feelings and good opinions and so is rational. As we progress to more complete states of being, that is, acquire knowledge in the strict 
sense of the Republic, we become more rational; we do not leave affect and effect behind but reach fuller experiences of these twin powers. All human experience is 
erotic, an experience of beauty- good; experience is always affective and becomes more effective as it becomes more complete and so is more Being. Thus, the good 
man is the embodiment of the affective and effective power of Being. The experience of reason in knowing is the experience of goodness in the mode of Being and 
necessarily leads to action. 


The second objection that a just man does not act on an object in the same manner as other craftsmen can now be dealt with. Plato had learned from Socrates that 
making others good comes from their learning what the good is. This process is voluntary and involves discovery. Since human beings deliberate and decide, they are 
quite different from the objects of 
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some other crafts. They must learn from their own resources and by their own efforts. It is the primary task of the ruler to guide his subjects in this process of learning. 
In this preliminary discussion with a difficult adversary with whom he shares little common ground, Plato considers the ruler in his actions directed towards his subjects 
and avoids the more difficult issues of psychology where a full discussion of the just must take place. This is not a serious limitation on the discussion, since for him 
justice and the virtues, while rooted in psychic states, lead to social actions whose goal is, properly, the making of others good. For Plato, in a society according to 
nature there is no sharp separation of the private man from the public one. In practice my just or courageous action is not done for my benefit alone and to preserve 
my own psychic harmony but is done also to maintain the social fabric. Some of my good acts serve principally as examples for my fellow citizens and so are 
educative, while others may interfere with their lives, to correct or punish. Socrates is proof of the way in which a good man can be an example for others, just as in his 
attempts to improve the souls of his fellow citizens he is proof of the proper scope of moral action. The excellence of virtue lies both in the agent and in his actions. Just 
as a patient can become well and a house well-built, so too can a good man's actions live on in the lives of others as examples or as goods received. There are good 
men and good acts that affect others, just as there are good physicians who produce healthy patients from sick ones. 


The real difference between the moral and nonmoral crafts lies in the scope of their action. Every voluntary human action of any kind is a moral action and so is 
connected to human happiness. The other technai have more limited ends that will be governed by the more inclusive ones of morality, which is the complete arena of 
human ends. ? The moral technai are based upon acquiring control of internal forces and of producing a healthy psychic structure in the human agent. These technai 
take precedence because all human action will originate in this psychic structure. Knowledge of what is good for oneself conditions all other knowledge and decisions. 
The skill of the physician will be exercised only if it is a wise, temperate, and just thing to do. The moral technai are those knowledges which determine what 
subordinate ends are to be pursued. The highest techne* is that of ruling since it determines what ends are to be pursued in a community. 


IV. Conclusion 


Later in the Republic, Plato describes his philosophic ruler. Why is it correct to call him a craftsman? The true ruler has seen the Form of the Good and returned to the 
Cave. He has moved from the timeless to time, from rest 
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to change. In the Cave he makes mistakes, first, because of the nature of the objects he must deal with, just as a physician and a navigator, no matter how much each 
knows of his craft, makes errors when the object changes unpredictably; and, second, he errs because he no longer actively possesses the total vision of Form that is 
possible only in a timeless state. Finally, the object of his concern, human beings, deliberate and decide. There is much about them that lies in their own power, so he 
cannot master his material as well as the craftsmen of other arts. His craft, nonetheless, is the mastercraft, since all other activities depend upon a human notion of the 
good to direct decision-making. Given Plato's description of the philosophic ruler, what better name can be given to him than craftsman? Plato does not employ a craft 
analogy in the Republic; he shows us that ruling is the supreme craft among crafts. The difference between the craft of ruling or of living well and the other crafts lies in 
the range of objects it has authority over. 


Since there is a craft of knowing how to live, Plato begins his discussions in the Republic with issues of craft knowledge. As he employs the craft argument, he 
emphasizes the role of knowledge in the practice of virtue but does not discuss crucial issues that must be addressed later on. As yet there is no analysis of human 
nature or of knowledge to explain the relation between the craftsman and his craft. The arguments used by Plato against Polemarchus and Thrasymachus suggest in a 
relatively nontechnical way a view of the nature of morality that is expressed more fully later. I have tried to show that some of the common objections to the Platonic- 
Socratic doctrine are ill-founded and to suggest, consequently, that we should take more seriously Plato's notion that living is a kind of craft, a techne *, and indeed 
that knowledge is virtue. 


Notes 
1. In Book II justice is placed in the class of pursuits that are both good in themselves and for their consequences. 
2. For a different view, see Kerferd, "The Doctrine of Thrasymachus in Plato's Republic," Durham University Journal, 9 (1947):22. 


3. See Young, pp. 298-301, who holds that Thrasymachus thinks of justice as a theoretical craft (viz., in Young's sense). Justice and 'Techne' in Plato's 'Republic', 
unpublished dissertation, Johns Hopkins University, 1974. 


4. "The first (argument against Thrasymachus), that no art seeks its own perfection gua art, seems entirely without relevance and I do not know what to make of it." 
Sparshott, p. 436, "Socrates and Thrasymachus," The Monist 50 (1966). 
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5. White, p. 49, A Companion to Plato's Republic, Indianapolis, 1979. 


6. Henderson not only criticizes this part of Socrates' argument ("The art of torture, for example, would surely fit Socrates' model," p. 226f.), but also, pp. 224-27, 
attempts to expose other defects in Socrates’ analogy of the crafts, reaching conclusions very different from mine. "In Defense of Thrasymachus," American 
Philosophical Quarterly 7 (July 1970). 


7. For a very different view see Sparshott, p. 436, where he distinguishes between service arts and exploitation arts. P.P. Nicholson seems to share my basic 
conviction. "Unraveling Thrasymachus' Arguments in 'The Republic'’," Phronesis 19 (1974):231. 


8. That Plato was well aware of grounding our knowledge in experience, see Socrates' speech in Gorgias 481c5-d1; also references to the importance of experience 
to the philosopher king, Rep. 522a3-b1; 539e5; 582a5-583a11. 


9. For the hierarchy of the crafts, Gorgias 517b1-518a5. 
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Plato's Theory of Social Justice in Republic I-IV 
Edward N. Lee 


"Actions speak louder than words." 
(Old saying) 


After his long construction of a "city in speech" throughout Books II-IV of the Republic, Plato finally presents, as his long sought-for definition of social justice, the 
enigmatic and ambiguous formula, "each one doing his own." My main aim in this paper will be to search out the sense that he has established for that definition: to 
show how he thinks he has established (by the time he unveils it) that that unlikely formula is in fact a reasonable definition of social justice, and to analyze what it 
means (Sections I-III). Once we are clear about that, I believe, it will also be clear that Plato's theory of justice has its primary sources in sophistic thinking, and, in 
particular, in the contractarian approach to political philosophy. The very suggestion may well seem bizarre, since Socrates' entire construction is given as a massive 
reply precisely to Glaucon's contractarian story early in Republic II, but I shall argue that Plato's theory is an extended development of and from Sophistic 
contractarian social theory—not a sheer repudiation of it nor an autonomous alternative to it (Section IV). One fringe benefit of this reading will be that it lets us make 
very clear the force of Plato's distinction between justice and temperance—a distinction that many interpreters have not been able to salvage at all, let alone to make 
clear (Section V). 


Before embarking, I must emphasize the restricted nature of my theme. Much of Plato's theory in Books [I-IV was, doubtless, aimed at preparing the way for, or at 
making contact with, his subsequent, internalized theory of personal justice as psychic harmony—the theory that then bears the burden of his argument that "justice 
pays." (In Plato's own metaphor, the study of the "large letters" is undertaken for the sake of getting at the "small letters.") True as this is, we cannot explain Books II- 
IV merely by the end result they 
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aim at achieving. Plato's project in the Republic is rather like someone tunneling through a mountain by drilling in from both sides at once toward a meeting place 
somewhere in the middle: each side does have to know where the other side is headed, but each must also proceed on its own terms. The theory of social justice 
developed in Books [I-IV must make sense as a theory of social justice—one that might stand alone even if it were not to be projected subsequently onto the "smaller 
letters." I shall try to show reason to believe (from the claims Plato makes in the "discovery passage" and especially from the discrepancy between the discovering of 
justice and the discovering of the other virtues there) that Plato thought his definition of justice had its ground in the role that it had played throughout the entire 
construction undertaken in Republic I-IV. At any rate, my present concern is solely with the side of Plato's "drilling operation" that sets out his theory of social 
justice; its relevance to his theory of psychic justice lies outside the present paper's limits. 


I 


Our argument begins where Plato ends, with his "discovery" of the definition for justice at Republic 427-434. The imagery of that familiar passage is wonderfully vivid 
and concrete. Plato urges us to peer at his completed model city and to search out the site of all the virtues in it; much as if it were one of those puzzle pictures where 
we try to find the faces hidden in the branches of the bushes, we are enjoined to "look" and to try to "find" or "see" just "where," where "in it," each of the virtues that 
we seek is seated or "resides." The imagery is a most effective expository device— but, of course, it cannot justify the content of the definitions it is used to bring forth. 
(Neither, it seems to me, does Plato claim any such demonstrative cogency for it; his "method of residues," or the argument by elimination, belong to his machinery for 
discovering—.e., uncovering or disclosing—his views, and not to the grounds for their justification.) For our present purposes, however, the important fact about 
Plato's method for disclosing his definitions of the virtues is the way in which it breaks down in the key case of justice. Each of the other three virtues is discovered to 
reside somewhere "in" the completed city. Each tums out to "reside" there in importantly different ways—some in a specific "part" of the city (428E, 429B, 431E) and 
temperance diffused throughout the whole (432A)—but the method works for all three: all are features of the city that prove "visible" somewhere in its finished form. 
But not so justice. To be sure, when Plato comes to the case of justice he continues and even intensifies his metaphor of searching and peering, his urgings to look 
sharply and not let the prey escape 
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(432B7-C6) and his mock-somber words about the shadowed darkness of its lurking place (C7-9). Yet none of this can mask the fact that he does not, in the end, 
find justice to be visible, like the others, in the finished city. Instead, as he abruptly comes to "realize," it is not at all to be found on the same terms as they were: it is 
not something visible only in the finally completed city, but has been right before them all along, all through the process of constructing the city, "right from the 
beginning" (432D7, 433A1). My fundamental thesis will be that this discrepancy between the "finding" of justice and the finding of the other political virtues is the key 
to the Republic's doctrine of political justice. We shall return in due course to an attempt to explain what lies behind this "discrepancy" (in Section IV below), but first 
we need to look at some details of Plato's exposition in Books II-IV. 


When Plato does at last unveil his definition of justice, he gives us the following: 


What we laid down at the start as a general requirement when we were founding the polis, this, or some form of it, is justice. For we did lay down, and often stated, if you recall, 
that every single individual ought to engage in that single social function for which his own nature is best suited. (433A 1-6). 


The principle of justice stated here, in these unlikely terms, in fact involves several distinguishable components, and all have indeed been emphasized throughout Plato's 
earlier account of the city (though, as we shall see, the commentators tend to notice only a portion of its complex content). We shall have to distinguish some further 
aspects of this principle of justice (see Section III below), but for the present we need mention only three. These I shall dub (A) the Uniqueness Requirement: that 
each man should do one and only one job; (B) the Fittedness Requirement: that that job should be the one for which each is best naturally suited; and (C) the Service 
Requirement: that each individual should contribute through his job to the common good of the society as a whole. Most commentators see a reference to the first two 
in 433A (citing such passages as 370A-C, 395B-C and 397E), but the third one, too, is essential, even if, like so much else in Plato's treatment of justice, it is perhaps 
so obvious as to escape attention. It is indicated in the very text of 433A by Plato's reference to the "one job" in question for each man as his hen . . . ton * peri ten* 
polin: his "one social service in the state" (Shorey), "one function in the community" (Cornford), or the like. Although it has perhaps not "oftentimes" been referred to 
earlier, this general principle of service to the polis has indeed been a guiding principle throughout the construction. It was made forcefully explicit on at least one 
important occasion, and a close look at an unnoticed detail of that occasion will help 
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shed light upon the principles of justice that have in fact been "right before our eyes from the start." The passage I have in mind is Socrates! well-known reply (at 
420B-421C) when Adeimantus complains that no particularly "happy" lot has been contrived for the Guardians of the polis. The basic aim of any polls, Socrates 
answers, is not the happiness or good of any part within it, but the common good of the whole. His account of that principle need not concern us now. Instead it is 
important to observe the way that Socrates refers to the principle when raising it in his reply: confronted with Adeimantus' "charges" and asked how he will "defend" 
himself (420B1; cf. 419A2), he answers that "by following the same path we shall, I think, find what must be said." But by what right does he refer to it as "the same 
path"? Although some commentators have remarked on the poetic word that Plato uses here for "path," I know of none who have dealt with his reference to the path 
in question as "the same." Yet it must be the "same" one, obviously enough, as they have been following up to that point—following right from the start. Thus, they 
must all along (so Socrates’ remark implies) have been designing a city in which each member's functioning subserves the good of all the others and (thereby) serves 
the common good of the whole. As far as I have been able to find, this principle of contribution to a common good for the whole city has not in fact been stated 
explicitly before 420-421. (It is given subsequently, at 466A, and, most importantly and adequately, at 519E—520A, when Plato argues that his philosopher-king 
should return to the cave to rule—but not before 420-421.) Nonetheless, it can fairly easily be seen to have been one of Plato's basic constructive principles "from the 
very start." For what already constitutes his "minimal city" of 369B-D as in fact a "city" is the awareness, on the part of each and every one of its members (all four or 
five of them!), that they are associated with one another in it—each one "calling upon" or "making use of" each other member's roles or skills (369C1-2)—for their 
mutual advantage: in that "minimal city" 


each one gives over to each other one (if he does give over anything at all) or takes over from each other one, because each supposes that to do so is better for himself (369C6-7). 


Plato's fundamental point here at the very start of his construction is that each and every member's needs must be advanced by the working together of the 
"congregation" (synoikia). What makes their elementary city a "city" is not the mere diversity of labor collected in it, but rather their sharing of that labor in the shared 
awareness that so doing is a means to every member's satisfying his, and every other member's, fundamental needs. It is not as though one needed, in order to 
constitute a city, merely to have different forms of skill and labor gathered together in it—as though what made it a "city" were the 
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mere presence in it of a variety of functions. What is essential to the city, and indeed constitutive of it, is rather the reciprocal interrelatedness of these diverse functions. 
The "minimal city" of 369B-D is simply one in which this shared reciprocation is extremely obvious. At the same time, just because it is so very small and simple a city 
or political whole, it is perhaps at the same time not so obvious that this reciprocity, as a means of achieving a common good for all concerned, is in fact operating as a 
"constitutive principle" of its wholeness. (The unaided eye can take in groups of four or five as wholes of some kind at a single glance!) Only as the city becomes larger 
and more complex does this principle emerge into explicitness as a controlling factor in its design and operation. That is what happens at 420B. Socrates is perfectly 
justified, however, in speaking of the principle that he enunciates there as the "same path" he has been following all along, for it has been, even if only implicitly, a 
controlling factor of his construction "from the very beginning." By the same token, Plato is quite justified when he claims later on (in the discovery passage at 432D- 
433A) that the "service requirement" which we found incorporated in his definition of political justice has been in front of the reader "all along—from the very 
beginning" —even if it has until then "escaped them" (433 E2-3) that it was there all along and was indeed functioning as part of the principle of justice. 


We shall soon see how scrupulously Plato follows out that principle or "path" in his evolving construction of the city. It seems well to pause first to emphasize two 
implications of Plato's little-noticed reference (at 420B2) to the path in question as "the same one." For one, the reference should make it clear—tlest any reader be 
taken in by Socrates' "surprise" about the sudden "turning up" of justice at 432B-E (as if the old man had actually simply let his city "grow" and were peering at the final 
product, puzzled and yet hopeful, wondering where within it justice might possibly be)—that his entire account of the basic structure of the city was deliberately 
governed from the start by definite, although implicit, requirements—the very ones that are to be "discovered" later as the content of justice. Second, and even more 
important, it should make it clear that those requirements are not confined to his principle of "one man-one job" (and that one job "his own") but also include the mutual 
adjustment of these jobs to one another to bring about a shared resultant good. That is, in terms of our earlier itemization of the elements of his definition of justice, his 
principle of justice requires not only (A) and (B) but also (C). Indeed, this last requirement is essential to reading the Republic as an account of social or political 
justice at all. Taken alone, the first two principles might conceivably be read as endorsing some radically (even if ridiculously) apolitical or antipolitical program of 
private personal self- fulfillment. On an adequately narrow view of each one "doing his own," it might look like an invitation to an anarchic dispersal of 
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individual life careers, with everyone "doing his own thing." ! We would then have individuals setting off in separate search of fulfillment—testricted, let us grant, by the 
requirement that they not encroach, in seeking their own, on anybody else's seeking his own, but still omitting the requirement that is, on Plato's account, absolutely 
central to the political character of the quest: that the search be made in concert with others, in and through the institutions of the polls. That requirement is made 


explicit in the statement of the principle of justice at 4335-6; for as that statement makes clear, the one thing of each man's "own" that justice stipulates that he "do" is 
his one contribution to the social system that he lives in—his hen ton* peri ten* polin. 


To see how scrupulously Plato adheres to the Service principle, it will be useful to make a rapid review of his construction of the city. We have worked backward 
from the discovery passage at 433-434, following its backward references through 420B right to the beginning of Plato's exposition. We shall now move forward from 
that beginning to bring into relief the thoroughgoing functional rationale of Plato's city. By this means, the way may be prepared for a clearer grasp of Plato's theory of 
social justice, and for a clearer reading of the discovery passage. 


Il 


Though the bulk of Plato's lengthy exposition in Books [I-IV is given over to the selection and education of the Guardians, we can best expose the underlying structure 
of his theory by ignoring most of that and attempting to disclose the structural rationale of the polls as a practical solution to a human problem, locating in his account 
both the natural components that create the problem (see column A. 1 of Figure I on the next page) and those that contribute to its solution (column B. 1). Such an 
analysis shows Plato's view to be that the polis is a kind of human contrivance—the practical solution for a problem caused by certain features of our human nature 
and our natural environment. It is a solution made possible by certain facts about human nature, but, for all that, Plato's view falls far short—and very carefully falls 
short—of saying simply that we are "by nature" political animals, or that our nature "necessitates" that we should be so.? As we shall see, the various offices of his polis 
turn out to have both a "functional" and a "natural" ground, and neither one stands alone, though a certain priority attaches to the functional line of justification. Books 
I-IV of the Republic—despite their leisurely pace and wide-ranging subject matter, and despite the seemingly arbitrary way in which they take up the education of 
the Guardians in such extensive detail—nonetheless pursue a highly systematic rationale for the polis and achieve a very tight-knit functional coherence in their account 
of 


A. PROBLEM 


1. Natural Basis of 
Problem 


(1) As mortal and 
appetitive animals, men 
have many different 
needs. 


(ID Once needs are 
satisfied,men 
havewants (also based 
in their appetitive 
nature),and these wants 
have no natural 
limitations. 


(IID) Both fierceness 
and gentleness are 
needed in the Guardians 
(see II.B.2), yet these 
are opposed 
characteristics. 


2. Statement of 
Problem 


These needs must be 
satisfied in order for 
men to survive, let 
alone flouish. 


Pursuit of satisfaction 
for these unlimited 
wants leads to 
conflicts and thus to 
war. 


To harmonize or 
reconcile these 
opposed traits within a 
stable character 
structure, very careful 
education is needed. 


B. SOLUTION 


1. Natural Basis of 
Solution 


a) Different men have 
different talents; 

b) different jobs 
impose different 
schedules; 

c) labor takes time 
and skill. 


Men of spirit are 
available to specialize 
in the business of war 
(offensive and 
defensive) 


Men of special 
wisdom can supervise 
such education and 
thus can save the city 
(412 A-B). 


2. Statement of Solution 


Men pool their talents and 
labor by reciprocal 
exchange of goods and 
services in a context of job 
specialization (adopted for 
the sake of efficiency, and 
excellence of quality). 


Set up a Guardian Class to 
function both (a) as an 
army(vs. external 

enemies) — they must be 
fierce for this—and (b) as 
a Police force (against 
internal enemies)— 
forwhich they must be 
gentle. 


Set up such men as a ruling 
element within the 
Guardian Class. (Later on, 
but not in Bks. II-IV, they 
will turn out to be the 
"Philosopher-Kings.") 


n.b. This chart is so structured that reading each line from left to right is meant to force one on to the 
next line (as solutions to one problem generate another problem, and so on): 


uy] 
(Mm 
(LE) 


(A) 


LA -——__—-> 1B 
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iB) 


(— Artisan Class} 
(= Auxiliary Guardians) 
(= Ruling Guardians} 
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the basic structure of offices or statuses in the polis. To defend this view, I will briefly review Plato's genesis of the city. These matters are extremely familiar, of course, 
but my hope is that the structural pattern to be exhibited here will make the exercise worthwhile. 


(1A) All humans have, by nature, a complex variety of needs for their survival, needs especially for food, shelter, and clothing. Nature provides no automatic 
satisfactions for these needs (good caves are not so common, clothing does not grow on trees), and work is needed to insure that they are met. (I.B) Since men have 
different sorts of aptitudes, physiques, and so on and since different jobs require different kinds of skills and of labor and impose different schedules of work, it seems 
much the most efficient way to satisfy these needs for men to band together, each specializing at the service he is best suited for and all participating in a mutual 
exchange of goods and services. This is the most efficient solution (notice rhaon at 370A6 and C4), though alternative, perhaps less efficient, ways might also be 
devised. 


(IA) But satisfying primary needs and securing survival inevitably issues in a tendency toward luxury. Inevitably, because the appetitive part of the soul, that same part 
whose maintenance is basic to our natural needs for survival, knows no intrinsic limitedness; our pursuit of satisfaction for these appetites proves inseparable from a 
tendency to excess, and thus, since there is no limitless supply of such luxuries, nor of necessities, provided by nature, it leads inevitably to encroachment on our 
neighbors' supplies of goods: to grabbiness and pleonexia. This leads to conflicts with other communities and creates the problem of war with them. (II-B) Certain 
men, however, like certain breeds of dog, are naturally well adapted for fighting, and these men become the Guardians of the city. They are first introduced (373E if.) 
for externally directed functions—their aggressive and defensive roles toward other communities—but because the same hankering after luxuries that leads the citizens 
into conflicts with external neighbors also inclines them toward conflict with each other, Plato gives his Guardians two functions: both their external business and the 
internal function of policing the state. (II.A) This complex role, however, requires a highly problematic blending of conflicting attributes in the Guardians! character: 
they must be fierce toward enemies yet genuinely gentle to their fellow citizens, for they are to be a part of the city, after all, "fellow citizens" of all the others, and not 
like the savage watch dogs that some businesses turn loose to roam their grounds and keep intruders out while those who work there are away. They need careful 
training to develop a dependable blend of such opposing tendencies, and an educational program of such difficulty and importance cannot be left to run itself, but 
needs careful management. Fortunately (III.B), some of the Guardians are especially able to lead the others and to direct the educational system which produces new 
Guardians. These few must be established as the 
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Masters of the educational system and as rulers of the other Guardians (412A-E). Their good work is needed so that the other Guardians will do their work well, and 
the latter must function well in order to achieve the basic aim of having any polis at all, that of securing—of securely securing, we might say—the joint satisfaction of 
the basic needs of all the citizens. 3 


The columns of the schema in Figure I summarize the present account, exhibiting both the tight-knit functional coherence of Plato's social system and the essential 
distinction between "functional" and "natural" grounds for the various offices encompassed in it. The pattern of this chart makes several key points clear. Plato's polis is, 
on this account, a system in which all the offices are ultimately justified by showing how they work to secure the members' basic needs (I.A). That is to say, all the 
offices, the basic design of the entire system, are governed by our earlier Service Requirement. No appeal is made here to a "natural dominion" of Reason over 
Appetite, nor to any privilege based on "natural superiority." The distributive impact of differing natural aptitudes emerges only in our column B: that is, it is limited 
throughout to the assigning of men to the role by which they may best serve the interests of the whole. (Our Fittedness Requirement—item [B] in Section I above—is 
governed throughout by item [C] there, the Service Requirement.) The functional line of justification is thus the operative one for offices—i.e., for the basic structure of 
the system—while natural aptitude serves rather to justify the choice of individuals to fill each office. As a consequence, and despite the fact that Plato very often 
speaks of bestowing offices and honors in accordance with appropriate natural endowments (e.g., 415C1-2 or 453E2), it would be quite mistaken to say he holds 
that de facto differences in physis automatically, or of themselves, establish social privileges de jure. On such a view (a fairly common view of the Republic, 1 
believe), the coexistence of the several classes of the city seems a kind of automatic growth of nature: some sort of "preestablished harmony" among a set of distinct 
class privileges somewhat on a par with the fact that oil tends to rise above, and float upon, water, nature thus bringing about a stratification which need not make any 
integrated, systematic sense, but simply exists kata physin. Interpretations which thus treat of Plato's city solely or primarily as a "natural growth" are, so to speak, 
one-sidedly focused on the right-hand (B) column of our schema. Such approaches miss the functional significance—the problem-solving sense—behind the 
interrelated activities or functions of each sector, activities that serve to solve the essential survival-problem facing a city and thus work together for the common good 
of all its members. That is, they miss the relation of Column B to Column A. But throughout Plato's account, the functional line of justification enjoys a genuine priority: 
as the consecutive course of our "functional flow chart" shows, the securing of all the members! basic needs 
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remains the fundamental principle of Plato's polls, from the start of its construction at 369B through to its conclusion at 427C. 


But it is not just any system that can serve all its members in a manner acceptable to them all. Plato's formula for justice, as we shall now see, covers precisely those 
features of the system—that set of fundamental or "foundational" constraints on the very design of the system—that are to ensure that the city will serve all of its 
members and will thereby be rationally acceptable to them all. 


Til 


When the discovery passage tells us that the definition of justice has been before us "all along" (although not explicitly as a principle of "justice"), we should be guided, 
I believe, to look at what Plato has done with that principle in the course of his construction, in order to understand what he takes his principle to mean. When we 
review Republic I-IV in that way, we find, I shall argue, five distinguishable senses in which his elliptical formula for justice as "each one doing his own" has been built 
into the basic fabric of the city. All five of these senses must be satisfied, he seems to be saying, in order for the virtue of justice genuinely to characterize the 
completed city. 


Summarily stated, the five senses of the principle that Plato seems to envision are these: 


1. The Service Requirement on Individuals ("each one doing his job" involves "everyone doing some job," and no one freeloading or benefiting from the labor of 
others without reciprocating). 


2. The Service Requirement on Offices ("each one doing a job" requires that there be socially relevant, contributory jobs for each to do). 
3. The Fittedness Requirement (each one doing his own job—the job he is best fitted for and best fulfilled by). 


4. The Openness Requirement ("each one doing his job" involves each one getting to do his job: the system must be open enough for individuals to attain the 
positions they are fitted for). 


5. Uniqueness Requirement ("each one doing his job" involves each doing his own job and on/y his own job, not encroaching on any other). 
I shall briefly take up each of these senses in turn. 


1. The first aspect of the principle that "each one should do his job" is 
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as a Service Requirement applied to individual citizens. Plato's stipulation that each citizen do his own job no doubt focuses attention on each one's doing specifically 
that job for which he is best suited. More basically still, however, what this aspect of the principle requires is that each one should do something: that each must 
contribute, in some way or other, to the securing of that common good for which the city basically exists. To capture this very general, fundamental sense of Plato's 
principle, we might best imagine his formula for justice converted into an inscription over the gates of his city, one addressed to all who enter into it. His formula, ta 
hautou prattein will then become to son pratte ("Do what is yours to do," or the like). Even this inscription might, as we noted earlier, be misinterpreted as apolitical 
or purely individualistic. ("Do your own thing.") But Plato's intention is of course quite the reverse. His motto-inscription would stand as an admonishment, reminding 
all who enter that they must do so in the awareness that justice requires, as a condition of their receiving the benefits of the social system within, that each be prepared 
to reciprocate by contributing toward the common good. One can "enter" Plato's city only on the condition of reciprocity with its other members; indeed, accepting 
that condition is constitutive of each person's "entering" and becoming a member of, or citizen of, the city. The Service Requirement as addressed to individuals is in 
essence the requirement that every member realize that he is a "member"—a contributing part of an integrated, functioning whole: that he must "pull his own oar" or 
play his part and not attempt to "free load" or exploit the labors of other members. Perhaps to sum up this aspect of Plato's principle we might best translate our 
gateway inscription in a slightly different manner: what it means is, "Do your share." 4 


2. Closely connected to this first sense of the principle is another form of the Service Requirement, this time applied to offices. The principle requires, in this second 
sense, that the political system can incorporate, and thus legitimate, all and on/y such offices as conduce to the basic goal of its very existence, the ongoing satisfaction 
of all its members’ needs. (The satisfaction of this principle will be presupposed by all others; for only insofar as an office is itself politically justifiable can any 
individuals justly be required to perform in it or to respect the work of others who may do so. Any application of the Service Principle to individuals presupposes that 
there are legitimate positions in which the individuals can be expected to serve.) In this sense, the principle of "each one doing a job" proves equivalent to the principle 
of thoroughgoing functionality for the city. Plato conceives of the city precisely as a reciprocally interconnected set of offices that are all justifiable as contributions to 
the purpose for which the city exists (that of securing its citizens’ needs), and the present sense of his principle says that a just city is one that does thus serve its 
citizens’ needs—one which is made up 
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of real jobs (efficacious social contributions, lives of socially meaningful labor) for the citizens to do. 


3. In its third sense, the principle of "each one doing his own" is our earlier Fittedness Requirement: that each should play the role within the polis for which his nature is 
suited. Taken in this sense, the principle serves not merely to state that the citizen should serve but to identify how he ought to serve. By virtue of this sense, Plato's 
principle has a certain "self-realization" aspect: each citizen is to do what he is best fitted for and will thus be playing the role through which his nature finds the greatest 
fulfillment and he, the greatest happiness, that he is capable of attaining (n.b. 421C4-6). However, such individualistic self-realization is of course not fundamental to 
Plato's theory. The citizens' activities are politically justified, not as self-realizations, but only as contributions to the welfare of the whole. Hence each one's self- 
realization can and must be limited on every hand: the profit motive of the artisans is checked by imposing limits on accumulations of private wealth; the Guardians' 
pugnacity and militarism, by a prudently managed foreign policy; and even the Rulers' urge toward abstracted contemplation must be checked (by "forcing" them back 
into the Cave). Each part can get only so much self- fulfillment as proves consistent with a maximal comparable fulfillment for all other parts of the whole. But that much 
self- fulfillment, each citizen does have a right to expect from the system, and satisfying even this limited self-realization feature entails important constraints on the city: it 
must not deny self-realization to any member by "using" him against his nature or by denying him access to an available social role for which his nature suits him. At the 
same time, of course, this sense of the principle can be read as a competence requirement: that each one should have a role for which he is suited also means that only 
persons truly qualified for a role should in fact get to play it. (Although the most obvious examples would be Plato's ruling offices, the same holds for all of them: no 
one physically enfeebled or susceptible to sun-stroke could justifiably be set to plowing open fields [cf. 371C5-8; 371E].) We can thus read the present sense of the 
principle in two directions; it states what individual members can expect of their roles (that they offer to each such self-realization as he can fairly expect within and 
through the system), and it states what the role can expect of those assigned to play it (that they be competent for it by virtue of talent, training, and the like). 


4. Both aspects of the previous "Fittedness Requirement" entail still another constraint on the system as a whole: that its offices must be open to anyone qualified to 
perform them. The requirement that the just city be one with "everyone doing his own job" must, by the same token, be construed as one in which everybody gets to 
do his own job—i.e., one where careers lie open to talents within the system and where reliable procedures operate to 
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identify and develop individual talents in a dependable way. (The clearest case of such openness in the Republic would no doubt be Plato's scheme for vertical 
mobility, both into and out of, his governing class [415B-C]. The career chances open to qualified women are still another example of the principle, though one not 
mentioned until well after the definition of justice has been arrived at.) This openness requirement is partly a functional imperative for the city—the essential means to its 
providing qualified workers to man all the necessary positions and so most efficiently to get the work of the city done—but it also means that the city must hold forth a 
fair chance for all its members to realize themselves as fully as they can within the system. 


5. In its fifth and last sense, Plato's principle of justice as "each one doing his own" is our earlier Uniqueness Requirement and stipulates that each citizen do one and 
only one job in the city—the one he is by nature suited for. For all its importance to the Republic, this sense of the principle stands in a curious relation to the others. It 
is very close in force to our earlier Fittedness Requirement but is not its equivalent. To generate (5) (the requirement that each one do only one job) from (3) (the 
requirement that each do a job he is suited for and thus can be fulfilled by doing), we must import the empirical assumption that each citizen has such narrowly 
determinate natural endowments that he can function only in one way. That extravagant, if not preposterous, assumption would scarcely seem to merit consideration, 
and the real grounds for this sense of Plato's principle are not easy to discern. Although specialization of labor was first introduced (at 369-372) as a means of 
maximizing efficiency within the artisan class, later on (at 434A-C) it is more or less shrugged off as a rule for the organization of labor there and retained only for the 
"vertical" class distinctions between artisans, Guardians, and Rulers (i.¢., not within class I of our schema, but only between classes I, II, and III). That Plato should at 
least have entertained abandoning it seems appropriate: since it was introduced only as an efficiency measure, it at least deserved consideration whether other 
measures might prove more efficient, measures such as having the citizens maximize their output by pursuing mastery in as many different areas as they successfully 
can. When he shrugs off the principle quite so casually as he does, however, it seems difficult to doubt that he does so for other reasons than the alleged ones. I am not 
concemed at present to identify those reasons—whether they spring from Plato's strong conviction that possessing private interests is necessarily incompatible with 
attentiveness to public good, from an anticipation of his later metaphysical distinction between philosophers and other types of men, * from a desire to preclude 
democracy as a political system,° or from all of the above. What I do wish to emphasize is that this last sense of his principle goes beyond the earlier ones in significant 
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respects. Though it does in a sense grow out of them, it adds further assumptions and should not be permitted to block the others from our view. Thus, for instance, it 
would be quite wrong to suppose that only this sense of Plato's principle of justice underlies his argument against p/eonexia. The Uniqueness Requirement may well 
appear to capture, and to appropriate to itself, the case against pleonexia, but it does so only in the very superficial sense that "doing one's own"—when understood 
as doing on/y one's own and nothing else but that—must trivially, merely numerically, entail not encroaching on what is anybody else's "own." Plato tries to support his 
definition of justice by emphasizing this implication of not encroaching upon ta allotria (others' property or prerogatives) in his judicial example at 433E6-434A1, and 
by his remarks about polypragmosyne * at 433B7 ff. (note especially 433D1-3), but in fact the real ground barring pleonexia from his city is not the superficial one 
expressed in the Uniqueness Requirement (founded as that is on the arbitrary assumption that each person has some unique natural capacity) but the deeper and better 
one given by our earlier Service Requirement: the fact that the basis of the polis is the mutual pursuit of shared advantage and that this project requires the reciprocity 
of action we saw enjoined by our gateway inscription, a mutuality that would be disrupted by acts of pleonexia.7 


IV 


In the preceding sections we have tried to unpack the meaning of Plato's formula for justice by interpreting it through what he actually does with it—the various senses 
in which it guides his construction of the city "from the very beginning." Justice turns out, on this approach, to be that feature (or complex set of features) of the political 
system in virtue of which it can be expected to deal fairly with all who participate as members in it and will thus be rationally acceptable to them all. Such an approach 
to the concept of justice is very much in the spirit of contractarian theorists who have approached the analysis of justice in the context of imagined persons who, in 
some "original position," are conceived of as contracting with one another to initiate a political system.* But how, it may well be asked, can any such approach apply to 
Plato's procedure in the Republic? He does not present his analysis of justice through any contractarian story but in Socrates’ solo fabrication of a city in speech. And 
far from displaying any sympathies with the contractarian approach, Plato starts off Book II by having Glaucon set forth a contractarian theory hand in hand with his 
attempt to defend the life of injustice, and then has Socrates set about refuting that entire package. Contractarian theory would seem part and parcel of what Plato is 
opposing in 
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the Republic, so it surely cannot be correct to suggest that his approach to justice has significant affinities with the contractarian approach. 


And yet I believe that is exactly what happens in the Republic and that the explanation of this situation is not far to seek: what Plato is opposing in Glaucon and 
Adeimantus, so far as their theory of justice is concerned, is not their contractarianism but their conventionalism or positivism. On the account which they give in 
Republic I, societies are brought into existence (for somewhat peculiar specific reasons we need not go into now; see 358E3-359A2) and, once they have been 
established, the conventions they adopt and the legislation that they enact define what is to count for them as "the lawful and the just" (359A2-3). On this view, the 
content of a society's notion of justice presupposes the established existence of that society and is a contingent derivative of its activities as a society. On Plato's 
analysis, however, justice is not defined merely by some established city's decisions, but is instead that feature (or set of features) of a social system that makes it 
rational for its participants to join together in accepting coexistence within that system in the first place. The concept of justice is thus not a derivative, contingent result 
of some political association's activities but is rather a necessary condition for the rational constituting of that association. ° 


Once this point has been grasped, it is plain that Glaucon does not really advance a contractarian analysis of justice at all. His peculiar employment of the contract 
myth proves little more than a rhetorical device for setting forth a conventionalist, or positivist, view of justice. His view resolves into a starkly polarized nomos-physis 
contrast, with justice emerging solely at the level of nomos, as the contingent result of men's associating with one another on the ground of what we might call the 
frustration of their physis (i.e., their alleged natural preference for domination of others). On Plato's view, however, justice belongs to the very physis of a polis: it is 
the fundamental or constitutive attribute of the polis in the sense that only insofar as justice characterizes the polis can it be a workable system—one such that rational 
men may be willing and able to subscribe to it and thus to constitute themselves as a "city" in and through its framework. In short, Glaucon actually uses the Social 
Contract device (or, rather, Plato has him use it) quite against the genius of that philosophical theory. He uses it as a simplistic, conventionalist "reduction" of the force 
of considerations of justice instead of using it as an "essentialist" defense of the absolute force of those considerations. 


Taking the present suggestion to its limits, we might even approach Plato's Republic as a kind of contractarian theory in disguise. (An awfully good disguise, I would 
concede, since certain features of the contractarian approach prove incompatible with many aspects of Plato's political ideal, but I emphasize that my present 
suggestion is restricted to the thesis about Plato's 
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analysis of the concept of justice.) Fantastic as this may at first appear, it is not very difficult to bring the hidden contractarian myth in Plato's own theory of justice into 
the open. Consider again Plato's opening remarks about the founding of a city. We are none of us self sufficient but stand in need of many things, and that neediness of 
ours is the basic principle for founding a city (369B5-7). 


So, then, having these many needs, we gather many people into one place of abode as associates and helpers—each of us calling in all other members, this one for this service, 
that one for that—and to this dwelling together we apply the name of a "polis" (369C 1-4). 


But each of us "calls in" the help of all the others how? How else but by reciprocating assurances that each of them may "call on" our help in return for their help to us? 
What Plato sketches so briefly in 369C must surely be envisaged as a social contract entered into by a group of rational egoists of varying aptitudes and talents, each 
one pursuing his own self-interest through participation in the polls—i.e., acting, as Plato himself remarks, "because each supposes this [exchange] to be better for 
himself" (369C7). As Plato's construction of the city continues, justice emerges (as we have now seen) as that set of constraints on the system of offices and roles 
within which these men will live that is, in due course, understood to make the system a "rightly founded" one (427E7), one rationally acceptable to each and all of 
them as the setting for, and the means for, the mutual satisfaction of their basic needs. Thus Plato's own account of justice, noncontractarian and even anticontractarian 
as it may appear, in point of fact establishes against Glaucon's so-called contractarian—but, in reality, merely conventionalistic—thesis about justice, a theory of 
justice surprisingly similar in inspiration to that which later forms of contract theory have been used to justify! 


To explore in depth what lies behind this strategy of Plato's would take us too far beyond the scope of the present paper. I myself believe, along with Cole and Guthrie 
and others, that the Sophists had developed the pragmatic contractarian approach to society that Plato relies upon here. A hostile reader of Plato might charge him 
with surreptitiously co-opting the insights of the Sophistic approach while trying to pervert it into the service of an archaic hierarchical and organicist social code. More 
sympathetically, I think, it could be said that Plato was convinced that when one tries to think through the sophistic program of pragmatic social design, one has to 
recognize the importance of considerations about the efficient division of labor and the impact of facts about differing individual capacities upon the social enterprise: 
that is, one finds oneself driven, in the very course of following out the Sophistic approach, to constructing the sort of successive "functional 
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flow chart" that we traced out in Section II above. Whether he was right to believe that the contractarian approach would lead one down that path—and if not, just 
why he was not—is too large an issue to embark on here, so close to the end of this mainly exegetical project. Again, whether or not one happens to be sympathetic 
with the hidden strategy of Plato's use of contractarian social theory, it might be noted that his larger purposes in the Republic rather forced him to deal with the 
concept of justice in the way he did: he had to compress the extremely complex role(s) of justice into the enigmatic and multiply ambiguous formula "each one doing his 
own" in order to project that formula forward for the sake of his subsequent analysis of psychic "justice" as the healthy internal organization of the composite human 
soul. It may have been for such reasons of large-scale, lively, and even suspenseful literary design, rather than out of any wish to conceal his surreptitious "borrowings" 
from Sophistic theory, that Plato so artfully postpones until the discovery passage his disclosure of the principle of justice that in fact has been in action from the very 
beginning of his construction of the polis. 


Vv 


Plato believed that he had clearly differentiated the concept of justice from the concept of temperance (sophrosyne *) through his long construction of the city in 
Republic 11-TV. Many commentators have felt that, quite to the contrary, the two remain virtually indistinguishable on his account of them.1° Since our present 
approach has made so much of the discrepancy between the way that he "discovers" his definitions of justice and those of the other virtues, it may also enable us to 
see more clearly what he took the difference between the virtues of justice and temperance to be. The degree of success in differentiating these two seems an 
important test of the adequacy of any reading of the Republic, and it may help to elucidate, as well as to defend, the present reading if we consider that distinction 
here. 


Temperance comes to be visible in the completed city, whereas justice stood before us from the very start. To grasp what Plato is conveying by that contrast, let us 
first transpose his distinction to a nonpolitical context. Consider a musical chorus, a standard four-part SATB group (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass), along with their 
expert conductor. What "temperance" would mean for such a group would be the mutual adjustment of all five parts' performing activities to one another. All four of 
the singing sections will agree in following the conductor's lead and in seeking to blend their voices so as best to produce a unified choral effect. (None of the individual 
singers seek to "stand out" from the chorus, and no one section seeks to out-sing the 
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others, or to "run away with the beat," setting its own tempos or dynamics, unmindful of the conductor's guidance.) And the conductor, for his part, conducts so as to 
bring out the best performance of the music from his chorus (not so as to focus audience attention on himself; or to "lord it" over the singers, or whatever). When all 
the participants in the chorus blend their performing skills in this way, they will be a "temperate" chorus, and their performances will manifest this temperance and be 
"temperate" ones, too. More precisely, to be sure, the choral analogue of Platonic temperance would be all the members’ genuine conviction that their several 
performances should blend together in the way described, that inner disposition of theirs to coordinate their performances to produce a unified choral result. But these 
inner convictions are, of course, assumed to be efficacious ones: they are not mere hopes or good intentions that are forgotten under pressure of actual performance. 
Therefore, even though on Plato's account the chorus members' "Virtue" of temperance lies not in their actions but in the inner, psychic structure of motivation and 
conviction that is manifested in such actions, nonetheless this virtue is one manifested precisely in and through performance. 


And what of justice in our analogy? It will consist in the fact that all participants in the chorus have the positions that they have for good and proper reasons. For 
instance, the persons singing in the soprano section will be those who are "by nature" sopranos (not, for instance, basses who are forced to sing in falsetto or castrati 
made to order for the role), and similarly for the other sections: all will sing the parts their (vocal) nature suits them for. And the conductor, too, must have his position 
and his authority within the chorus for the right reasons: not because he or his family have been heavy backers of the chorus, but for such genuine musical abilities as his 
knowledge and understanding of music, his ability to keep the beat and to communicate it clearly to the chorus, to conduct rehearsals and prepare performances that 
bring out the best from his singers, and so forth. When positions within the chorus are so distributed that every member is "doing his own"—each one contributing to 
the shared goal of performing beautiful music in a beautiful way and doing so in the mamner that he/she is truly best suited for—then the chorus will be a "just" one. 
whether the performances of the chorus could be said to manifest that virtue of justice seems to me a problematic question, and one that perhaps illuminates the 
discrepancy between the discovery of justice and of the other virtues: The reason why justice is not "visible" in the completed city—or perceptible in our chorus 
performances—is not because it is not there at all to be perceived, but because it is "there" in a different manner. The other virtues are precisely "performance virtues," 
which manifest themselves in actions. But justice is a more abstract virtue, one that provides for the gathering together of the 
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acting components into a unified whole but is not itself perceptible as a component of performances. We might perhaps call it a "foundational" or "constitutional" virtue 
as distinct from a "performance" virtue. 


With the help of this analogy, we can perhaps make clear the difference, and the relation, between justice and temperance on Plato's theory. The virtue of justice is 
presupposed by that of temperance; it is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for it. The virtue of justice consists, for the city, as for our chorus, in the fact that 
every person in it is assigned the right role for the right reasons, and that is what makes it rational and proper for each person to be content with his role, dedicated to 
it in the stable conviction that he should be doing what he does and the others, doing what they do. The virtue of temperance consists merely in the members' having 
these convictions and adjusting their actions or performances to one another so as to produce a unified result. But justice is presupposed by it as the condition for their 
having these convictions and thus acting dependably in this way, not as a result of force or drugs or trickery but for good and proper reasons. Justice is that virtue of 
the system that makes it rational and proper for each member to accept his place within the system and to find fulfillment for himself (or herself) in and through that 
place. It is the virtue that enables temperance to "make sense" (as a reasonable virtue or way of life), and that is why it has to be on the scene before the virtue of 
temperance can emerge into view. 


Our analogy with a musical chorus may help to explain a part of Plato's theory of the political virtues, but that is not to say that a chorus is a good analogy for a polis, 
or that Plato's theory of the political virtues is an adequate theory. One might say that just the reverse holds true—that the disanalogies between a chorus and a city 
help to suggest what goes wrong with Plato's theory. For instance, the members of a chorus may all be assumed to enter into it voluntarily, antecedently committed to 
the specific goal of making music together and antecedently aware that their various individual musical talents must mesh effectively with those of others for the sake of 
achieving this end. Their natural musical endowments can fairly plausibly restrict them to one of the familiar parts or roles within the chorus; it is extremely difficult to 
sing both bass and soprano, and even more so to do both at the same time. What is more, in the case of a chorus it can easily be assumed that all the members who 
enter will antecedently, and quite nonproblematically, be aware what part within the chorus will be "theirs" to play: subtle distinctions (or large voice-changes) apart, 
people tend to know whether or not they are basses, sopranos, or whatever. But a polis is lacking in all these features. People do not enter into it voluntarily, nor for 
any limited, antecedently agreed upon purposes, but exist within and through it as the locus for the maintenance and very definition of their lives. This often 
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involves their choosing between competing goals or, perhaps, introducing new goals, and given such indeterminacy about the actual goals of the group, it remains 
unclear how any member could rationally accept his "natural endowments" as justifiably determining his assignment or restriction to some specific role or part within the 
city. Even more fundamentally, it is totally unclear how anyone could realistically hope to discover what his determinate "natural endowments" are supposed to be. I 
think these disanalogies between a chorus and a polis could be developed (in less figurative language, of course), !! and that Plato's theory of justice would prove 
vulnerable to a line of criticism based precisely on its violent departures from that very contractarian approach to justice from which, as I have argued in this paper, his 
theory took its rise. But that is a task for another occasion. My present concern has not been to question whether Plato's theory was a good one or not, but only to 
advance some suggestions as to what his theory was. 


Postscript (1988) 


The present paper is reprinted here, with all its sins upon it, just as it was circulated to the SAGP in 1981. In the larger project of which it now forms part, several 
strands of my argument have been abandoned or modified in substantial ways. I will briefly mention three of these, in the hope of focussing more sharply what was (I 
think) right in the original paper, and of sparing any critics of this version needless trouble. 


(i) I would no longer want to press the genetic claim that Plato's theory of social justice emerged from Sophistic contractarian theory. It may well have done so, I 
believe, but whether it did or not, the important issue for my argument, I would still argue (and even more strongly than in Section IV of this paper), remains that 
Plato's own model of the city constructed in speech does itself present a kind of "contract situation." In fact, what the Republic most fundamentally consists in, I 
believe, is a confrontation between two antithetical ways of looking at just this "contracting situation." Quite simply put: Glaucon construes the situation as one in which 
people grudgingly choose social co-existence under the constraints of justice "as a necessity but not as a good" (his words at 358c3-4), while Socrates develops it as 
people's willingly choosing, and indeed designing, to live in a just polis, choosing it as a good, even though it is not a "necessity." ("Not a necessity" in the sense that it is 
not an automatic nor unavoidable growth of nature, and that it is not the on/y conceivable or logically possible solution to the problem of survival; unattractive though 
the other available solution mentioned [the one specified at 369e-370a] must surely appear, it does remain a possible alternative, and so the choice of polis-life is not a 
practical necessity.) That 
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antithetical relation between two ways of looking at the same "original situation" is (so I would argue now) the crucial key to the elusive structure of Plato's argument in 
the Republic. There is a kind of "duck-rabbit" ambiguity at the core of the Republic's argument structure: both men, Glaucon and Socrates, present a picture of people 
gathering together in an "original situation" to constitute themselves as a polis under the constraints of justice; but the one views that picture as showing men making 
their commitments grudgingly, hankering all the while for the opportunity to evade their agreements and exploit their fellows; the other views the picture as showing 
men freely and sensibly devising for themselves a framework of life that will make their labor more efficient and the quality of their lives better. Plato does maintain, of 
course, that a// phenomenal reality exhibits systematic ambiguity and that, just like the duck-rabbit, all phenomena "equivocate" (epamphoterizein 479c3) and can be 
"read" both ways. The entire book's fundamental confrontation between Socrates and Glaucon turns on just such a dual reading of the originary, contracting situation. 


(ii) | would now wish to strengthen this argument by correcting the stupidest single mistake in the preceding paper—namely my remark in Part IV about "Socrates' 
solo fabrication of a city in speech." Quite far from being any "solo" activity, that construction is of course very much a cooperative, dialogic enterprise, progressively 
bringing successive partners into the project until at last all of them are actively involved (cf. 372c,ff., 376n,ff., 398c,ff., 419a,ff., and 4498-450a). That progressive 
widening of the dialogue's consensus is, I argue now, precisely its analogue in action to the contracting situation. 


(iii) Lastly, the "Uniqueness Requirement" which I fret against in the last part of Section II] no longer seems to me to be such a problem. I would now emphasize that 
the "city in speech" is constructed only as a theoretical model to permit the perspicuous defining of, or understanding of, justice. It is not a blueprint meant for copying 
out in the actual populace or institutions of any city, but an idealizing simplification used to make a conceptual (and moral) point. The unique assignment of one job to 
each man is the model's way of making the same point that was dealt with (rather less successfully) in Book I, by the "strictness of speech" device (340p,ff.): to wit, 
that each citizen, gua player of whatever specific social role or roles he plays, must exercise only certain appropriate competencies, effect only certain limited and role- 
relevant goals, and gratify only certain specific, role-relevant desires. This is not to argue that any actual city must, in order to be just, be made up of precisely such 
monofunctional constituents as the model employs: it requires only that each citizen, to the extent that he (or she) functions in whatever social role they play (cf. 
340p7-£1), must exercise only the appropriately relevant skills, and so forth. The uniqueness 
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requirement is, as it were, a design constraint on the "software" of a justly organized city, one requiring that it be made up of determinately differentiated roles ina 
systematic and perspicuously understood interrelation. But it is not a constraint on the social "hardware" used to implement such a city—that is, on the concrete, 
actual form of life of any real-world, real-city citizens—one requiring wholly "dedicated" components for each of the roles involved. Different cities might instantiate the 
programs in significantly different institutional or constitutional forms. Plato's basic concern, I now believe, is not that actual citizens should do their one job and that job 
only, but that, whatever they do and whenever they do it, they should understand just what they are doing, and should act accordingly. And, on this understanding, the 
"Uniqueness Requirement" is not the arbitrary and offensive constraint on the practical implementation or pursuit of justice that it otherwise appears. Instead, it makes 
perfectly good sense! 


Notes 


1. The very formula that Plato uses for his definition of justice can refer to totally apolitical behavior. Thus, at Rep. 370A4 it means seeing to one's own needs all by 
oneself and neither giving help to others nor accepting it from them (see also n. 4 below on this passage). Again, at 496D6 (the philosopher crouching behind a wall so 
as to keep a low profile) it means tending to one's own affairs and ignoring everybody else's (D6 ta hautou pratton * there contrasting with C8 ta ton* poleon* 
prattei). These "isolationist" passages thus prove equivalent to each person's "doing whatever he pleases," in contrast to serving the polis (cf. 520A3-4 and context). 
In all these cases, to be sure, context provides essential help in bringing out the asocial, antipolitical reading of Plato's phrase. Nonetheless, the very possibility of such 
uses of it helps remind us of the amount of ellipsis that Plato's formula involves, and the amount of expansion of it that we may require in order to understand its force. 
(For further discussion of Plato's use of ta hautou prattein, see also A.W.H. Adkins, "Polupragmosune* and 'Minding One's Own Business'," Classical Philology 
71 [1976]: 301 ff). 


2. Plato's careful avoidance of "necessity"—talk is perhaps part of his sotto voce rebuttal to Glaucon's opening speech, and in particular to his view that life in a just 
society is chosen hos* anankaion all' oukh hos* agathon (358C3-4). At the same time, his strategy may also have been intended to avoid the sort of Sophistic 
employment of necessity-talk that one finds in the Anonymus Iamblichi (cf. DK.II, 402.24-30, and A.T. Cole's discussion of this tract, HSCP, 65 [1961], pp. 127- 
63). 


3. Eventually, as the long argument of the Republic unfolds, it will turn out that these rulers of the Guardians are even more different from the other citizens than had 
earlier appeared: they are philosophers, no less, men and women with all the metaphysical and psychological uniqueness that strange calling entails. Within Books 
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II-IV, however, the functional and natural justification for their role is much more limited, and Plato's definition of political justice is, after all, drawn from his 
founding of the city in Books I-IV. 


4. Here note particularly the language of sharing (koinon, koinonein *, etc.) at 369E2-370A4 and 520A 1 (set in contrast to the apolitical reading of ta hautou 
prattein that was mentioned in n. 1 above). This principle of sharing might also be expressed as a principle of reciprocity among the members of the city, and in this 
connection Plato's use of the words metadidonai and allelous* takes on a special interest (see 369C6-7, 371B4-6, 372A1-2, and especially 519E2-520A2). In 
this respect, at least, Plato's theory in the Republic shows affinities with the Pythagorean approach to justice as reciprocity within exchange relations that is discussed 
by Aristotle in EN, V.5 (and cf. Rep. 371E12-372A2). That chapter of Aristotle's Ethics has been well characterized as a kind of "commentary" on Republic 369- 
371 (cf. MLL. Finley, "Aristotle and Economic Analysis," Past and Present 47 [1970]: 1-25, quote at p. 14). Despite some affinities, however, Plato's approach does 
not stress (as Aristotle does in V.5) the mathematization of exchange values. That is to say, Plato does not "Pythagoreanize" in his approach to the theory of justice. 
The roots of his own theory lie, as I shall argue, in quite another area of Greek philosophy. 


5. See Gregory Vlastos's treatment of this theme in the context of his analysis of Plato's view: "The Theory of Social Justice in the Polls in Plato's Republic," in Helen 
F. North (ed.), Interpretations of Plato (Leiden, 1977), pp. 26-34 and passim. 


6. Athenian democracy, whatever e/se it was, at least involved each citizen's doubling, or even tripling his social roles, being active not only as a private person but in 
the military and in politics. Pericles' "Funeral Oration" puts great stress on both points about Athens: its "easygoing" attitude toward military duties (Thucydides, 
11.39)—in sharp contrast to Spartan, or Platonic, specialization and askesis*—and then (I1.40.2) its demand that every citizen should be concerned both with ta 
politika and with his private affairs. 


7. The line of argument suggested here is essentially the Sophistic one against pleonexia. Cf. the argument against it from the need for, and benefits of, eunomia in the 
Anonymus Iamblichi, Sections 6 and 7 (D.K. I1.402-404). A.T. Cole has noted and explored the relations between Plato's procedure (here and elsewhere in the 
Republic) and that of the Anonymus (HSCP, 65 [1961], pp. 145-49). 


8. [have in mind, of course, especially John Rawls's work. I should make it clear, however, that I have no wish to compare Plato's view with the detailed argument of 
Rawls's recent book. Such comparisons with Rawls as I would make stay at the intuitive level of his original 1958 article, "Justice as Fairness." That article emphasized 
the idea that the institutions and practices of a social system should be acceptable to all of its members, being understood by them as working to the advantage of 
every member in it, and I believe that this idea guides Plato's construction in the Republic. 


9. Note Plato's point at Rep. 1.351C-352A, and A.T. Cole's discussion of that passage's close relation to sophistic argumentation ("Anonymus," pp. 160-61, n.43). 
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10. For recent discussion, and many references to earlier accounts, see C.J. Rowe, "Justice and Temperance in Republic IV," in Glen W. Bowersock et al. (eds.), 
Arktouros: Hellenic studies presented to Bernard M.W. Knox (Berlin, New York, 1979), pp. 336-344. Rowe's own discussion, however, is restricted to 
individual or psychic justice, a matter we have not addressed at all in the present paper. Even if we can succeed in defining a difference between justice and 
temperance in the polis, the problem remains of distinguishing between them in the individual. 


11. The essential point is that the limited and antecedently agreed upon purposes and clearly defined roles within a chorus all make possible the nonproblematic 
satisfaction of the five components of justice cited in Section III above—both senses of the Service Requirement, the Fittedness and Openness Requirements, and 
even (perhaps especially) the Uniqueness Requirement. But things are not nearly so clear in the complex, innovative and indeterminate actualities of living in a polis. 
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Politike * Episteme* in Plato's Statesman 
Charles L. Griswold, Jr. 


My purpose in this essay is to analyze the meaning of "politike* episteme*" as it is developed in the Statesman by the Eleatic Stranger. The theme of "political 
science" (the usual translation of the phrase) pervades the Statesman, and I shall therefore comment on several sections of the text. This complex and relatively 
neglected dialogue presents the interpreter with many intriguing but vexing puzzles. After outlining the basic problem to be discussed as well as its general context, I 
turn in Section II to the definition of political science set out in the opening divisions of the Statesman. In Section IIL, I focus on the Eleatic Stranger's long and exotic 
myth, in Section IV on his analysis of "measure," and in Section V on his discussion of law. In Section VI, I adumbrate the unexpected conclusion about the nature of 
the "best" political regime suggested, on my interpretation, by the Statesman. 


I. Introductory Comments: Philosophy and Political Science 


At the beginning of the Sophist Socrates states that the genos "philosopher" is very hard to discern.’ On account of the general ignorance of mankind, philosophers at 
times appear to be worthless, at times they seem to be statesmen, at times sophists, and at times simply mad. Socrates turns to the Eleatic Stranger (ES) and asks him 
the question which leads to, and provides the main topics for, the ensuing two dialogues: do those from the ES's region divide the gene* "sophist," "statesman," and 
"philosopher" into three, just as the names indicate? The ES answers affirmatively, and accepts Socrates' invitation to define each of these types. The ES will also 
accept the order of exposition just suggested by Socrates (first the sophist, then the statesman, and finally the philosopher), and indeed will conduct the first discourse 
with a young person (Theaetetus) suggested by him (see Soph. 218b, 253e-254b; Stsm. 257c2-4, 258b, 285d).? In answer to Socrates' question the ES asserts that 
the three gene* can be analyzed separately. Having so quickly given shape to the ensuing discussion, Socrates then sits back and listens. He speaks once again at the 
start of the Statesman, in part 
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to strongly endorse the selection of Young Socrates (YS) as the ES's next interlocutor, and then is heard from no more in that dialogue. Socrates' extraordinary 
silence, and his uncharacteristic deferral to the Xenos, are quite "dramatic." 


There is good reason for Socrates to listen carefully to the ES's definition of the three gene *, for Socrates has just been indicted (in dramatic time) on the preceding 
afternoon (Theae. 210d and Euthyphro 2a-3b). The trial of Socrates is key to the intricate dramatic framework of the Statesman. The thrust of the indictment is, in 
effect, that Socrates is both a sophist who corrupts the youth and a sham statesman who falsely claims to know what is best for polis and citizen. If Socrates is a 
philosopher, then Athens asserts, that sophist, statesman, and philosopher are two—for philosophy and sophistry are indistinguishable. Socrates' claim in the Gorgias 
(521d) that he alone (presumably by virtue of his philosophical abilities) possesses the true politike* techne* has been called into question, and the polis will soon 
pronounce on the claim's validity in a court of law.‘ In the Gorgias Socrates predicts that his trial will resemble that of a doctor prosecuted by a cook before a jury of 
children. If by contrast the Sophist and Statesman represent the "distinctively philosophical version of Socrates' trial'—as one commentator has argued recently>$— 
then the outcome of this trial is difficult to ascertain. For Plato decided that the Philosopher was not to take place. That dialogue would have made it evident whether 
or not the Stranger from Elea thought of philosophy in a way that would have clearly described Socrates' life work and so would have provided an apology for him. I 
shall return briefly to the problem for which the drama prepares us, namely, that of relating to each other the epistemai* of statesman and philosopher. 


At the start of the Statesman the ES right away turns the search for a definition of the genos "statesman" into a search for the techne* or episteme* politike*.6 His 
rationale for doing so is evidently the belief that possession of political science is the sufficient condition for someone's being a statesman. Hence the ES argues that a 
person need not possess political power in order to be a true statesman (259b). Correspondingly, the ES says virtually nothing about the statesman's character, 
education, or soul, or how he is to get hold of political power—topics which Socrates discusses at length in the Republic when treating of political science. 


In order to establish the guiding assumption that the statesman possesses "political science," the ES asks YS, "Must we set him {the politikon andra} down too as 
one of the knowers (epistemonon*), or how?" YS answers, "In this way." At the start it is very unclear in what sense this "science" of politics may be said to exist. It 
is initially unclear whether the ES wishes to define the "true" or "ideal" statesman, a sort of unattainable paradigm; whether he is to define the characteristics of the 
"statesmen" we are so 
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familiar with; or finally whether the object of the analysis is a "statesman" who is attainable, but only rarely and with difficulty. 7 As we might also put the point, it is 
unclear what the meaning of "genos" or "eidos" is: in analyzing the species "statesman" are we analyzing an "Idea" in the sense in which the term is used by Socrates in 
the middle books of the Republic? Or are we permitted to interpret the term as meaning, loosely speaking, something like "family" (as at 310b10), tribe, kind, group? 
Or does the ES use the terms in both senses?* 


The term "politikos" does not settle the matter, since it is capable of a variety of connotations. Socrates uses it in the Apology (21c) in the sense of "politician." No 
actual statesmen or politicians are mentioned in the Statesman, and clearly the ES does not describe a "political science" that is commonly practiced. As the ES points 
out, in fact, the true statesman is very easily confused with any of the large genos of sophistical imitators. Many of these deceivers "bear a resemblance to lions, 
centaurs, and others of this sort, and a very large number to satyrs and the weak and wily beasts, and they quickly exchange their looks (ideai) and capacity with one 
another" (291a8-b3).° It is fair to say that many of those called "statesman" are actually imitators of statesmen. The ES is therefore searching either for the "ideal," or at 
least superhuman, political science suitable for the gods; or an excellent and occasionally attainable political science suitable for men as they have become (see 292d 
ff.); or both. A remarkable feature of the Statesman is that the ES presents us with the last of these alternatives, that is, with both of these descriptions of political 
science. Further, the ES contrasts the two in such a way as to show the relative weaknesses and strengths of each; the relationship between the two is not simply that 
of best and next best. Much of the dialogue's complexity and richness lies in the interplay of the ES's dual description of political science. 


Before turning to the dialogue, a further preliminary comment is necessary. The opening diairesis of the Statesman shows that political science is a part of 
episteme*.! Consequently it would seem that to fully understand political science we would have to know what episteme* is. Unfortunately the ES never does define 
episteme* or techne*, though he divides "one whole episteme*" (258e6-7) in order to define a part of it. While his references to an episteme* of rhetoric (304c10- 
d2), and to the techne* or episteme* of priestly ministration (diakonou; 290c5-d3—of which the mantike* episteme* has a part) suggest that he allows the term a 
variety of senses, he does not specify the core idea of these senses. He seems to want to distinguish between true opinion and episteme* (e.g., 301a10-b3). Further 
clues might be gathered from the ES's discussions of diairesis and dialectic (285a-d, 286d-287a)," as well as from the various digressions about paradigms (277a- 
278e) and measure (283c-287a).!? Rather than pull all these clues together into a definition of "episteme* itself," I shall 
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follow the ES in allowing the meaning of "politike * episteme*" to emerge in the course of my discussion. 


II. The Opening Diaireseis of the Statesman 


The opening diaireseis of our dialogue stretch from 258b3-267c3. At 267b-c the ES "weaves together" the genealogy of the statesman into a definition, the substance 
of which is as follows: The statesman possesses the gnostic science of giving his own orders for the nurturing and grazing of the two-footed pedestrial hornless non- 
interbreeding herd of animals.'* As we might also summarize it: political science is the art of ruling featherless bipeds. The ES then asks YS whether this definition is 
satisfactory, and YS responds affirmatively. The ES immediately proceeds to cast doubt on the definition and so on YS' uncritical acceptance of it (for a similar event 
see 277a). In imitation of Socratic pedagogy, the Stranger has led YS up the proverbial garden path, and in a way that should be instructive to the young 
mathematician. YS' answers to the ES in the course of the diaireseis may be brief, but there is a world of difference between "yes" and "no." It is in the nature of 
diairesis to demand at each step a choice of direction, and YS had had ample opportunity to make his wishes known. We may fairly say, then, that YS bears 
responsibility for the unacceptable results the diaireseis led to. Having spelled out the substance of YS' unreflective but not entirely uncommon opinion that the 
statesman is like an all-knowing "scientific" (epistemonon*; 258b4) shepherd who possesses a quasi-mathematical "gnostic" episteme* of ruling over sheep-like 
citizens (who would therefore be different in species from the shepherd; cf. 275b-c), the ES immediately criticizes the definition and so puts YS in a state of aporia. 
Having undermined YS' prejudices about political life, the ES produces his magnificent myth, a story which provides YS with a vision of things sufficiently broad to 
allow him to see the limitations of his previous opinion. 


The error of the opening diaireseis which the ES specifies before embarking on the myth (he specifies still other errors once he has completed the myth; 274e-276e), 
and which he cites as a reason for rejecting the definition I summarized above, comes as a bit of a surprise. The ES says that the definition is defective because it has 
failed to isolate an episteme* to which the statesman alone can indisputably lay claim. "Thousands" of other types of people will claim to be "statesmen" in the sense 
specified so far (267e-268c).!5 We would have expected the ES to say that rulers as we know them are not in fact different in kind from the ruled, that there is a 
fundamental difference between human beings and the other animals, that the whole issue of the freedom of the citizens must also be considered.'® He does come to 
all this right after the myth, once 
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the human condition is, as it were, put into perspective. We may tentatively infer that the myth and the cosmology it depicts are somehow necessary for this 
perspective. The point the ES makes now, however, does prepare us for these deeper objections. The phenomenon of disagreement, which so thoroughly pervades 
every aspect of life as we know it, signals a certain liberty of thinking and acting which seems distinctively human and which a statesman must know how to guide. It 
also signals the absence of divine politike * episteme* from our world; as the ES says at 301d4-6, if the exceptional statesman appeared "he would be welcomed 
warmly and in piloting with precision would be the only one to manage with happiness the right regime." Unfortunately, no such welcome survives long in the age that 
we presently inhabit (following the myth, we may call our age the "cycle of Zeus"). The picture of the all knowing shepherd of the sheep-like people, therefore, seems 
inappropriate to our world. As we might also put it, the Statesman's opening definition of political science has little to do with politics. It is a strangely apolitical 


definition. Hence in the myth the ES will locate that picture of political science in the cosmos' cycle of Cronos (as he makes explicit at 274e10-275a6), as distinguished 
from the political science appropriate to the present cycle of Zeus. 


The duality of the Statesman’s treatment of political science is present in the very first diairesis of the dialogue. The first four diaireseis (starting at 25863 and 
proceeding up to the errors committed at 261d-262b) run as follows: 


epistemé 
praktiké epistéeme gnostiké epistéme 
{e.g., the arts of curpentry arithmetic and some other arts 
and all manufacture) akin to it 
discriminative directive (epitaktike) 
(kritiké; observes things) (e.g., like the work of the 
architect) 
following the following one's own 
orders of others {as do the orders (autepitakrikz) 
cox, herald, soothsayer) 
ruling over the soulless supervising the ensoulcd 


(animal nurture) 


Of the arts in the first cut of the left-hand branch the ES says that they "possess their science as if it naturally inheres in their actions, and they bring to completion along 
with their actions the bodies that come to be through 
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them and were not before" (258d8-e2). Of the right-hand branch, the ES says that they are "stripped of actions and furnish only cognition" (258d4-6). Since the 
diaireseis up to the myth pursue political science (along with the arts of the household-manager and slavemaster that are the same as it; 259b) under the "gnostike * 
episteme*" branch, political science is first thought of as being more like arithmetic than carpentry. After the myth, however, the paradigm for political science changes 
from shepherding to weaving (the weaving of woolen cloak, to be precise; 279bl-5), and weaving is clearly a productive art and brings something into being. Thus, 
although the ES never explicitly acknowledges the change, it seems safe to say that after the myth political science is pursued under the branch of "praktike* 
episteme*" rather than "gnostike* episteme*." As we shall see, the myth provides further evidence for this view. When in a later section of the dialogue the ES 
summarizes the first two diaireseis, he conspicuously omits the division between "gnostic" and "practical" (one might better say "productive") science, as if to concede 
that mentioning it now would require an explicit and long revision of the divisions (292b3-c3). That summary runs: 

epistémé of royal rule 


discriminative (kritiké) supervisory (epistatiké) 


over lifeless over animals (the ensouled) 
works (the soulless) 


I do not mean to imply that the two conceptions of political science are completely different. The ES maintains from beginning to end, for example, that the statesman 
possesses an episteme*, that this episteme* is the art of ruling, that he rules through force of mind, that he gives his own orders only (260e, 305dl-4). Political science 
is an "architectonic" (259e8) kind of knowledge. Moreover, the ES throughout maintains that the possession of episteme* is the sole criterion of legitimate rule; the 
consent of the ruled is a strictly secondary matter (292c5-9; hence the equation of the sciences of king and slavemaster at 259b). Nevertheless there is a fundamental 
difference between political science as productive and as gnostic. The opening division of the Statesman, then, anticipates the central puzzles of the dialogue's 
treatment of political science. Is the science of politics "theoretical" or "practical/productive"? Is it a form of knowledge that is more like discovering or one that is more 
like making? Or are we meant to conclude that political science is, somehow, both theoretical and practical/productive? 


The duality in question permeates the dialogue. Indeed, the dialogue 
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appears to fall into two parts, the pre-myth and the post-myth "halves." The myth which, like a joint, connects them pictures a cosmos divided into two cycles; there 
are two paradigms (shepherding and weaving); there are two kinds of measure, the arithmetical and mean (283d). Even though the Statesman provides us with 
examples of nonbifurcatory diairesis (see 287c ff.), bifurcatory diairesis seems to exert its power throughout the dialogue in the ways just adumbrated. At the same 
time, the division of the Statesman into two is too simple, since the myth itself constitutes a third section, and several of the digressions which follow it (those on 
paradigms and on measure) interrupt the sequence of divisions. 


The myth demonstrates that the apparent exclusivity of the two alternatives presented by diairesis is not final. For the myth shows what diairesis seems to exclude, 
namely that political science fall under both branches. As I have already indicated, the conception of political science produced by the pre-myth series of diaireseis is 
appropriate to the cosmos' cycle of Cronos. The post-myth series of diaireseis produce a conception of political science appropriate to the present cycle of Zeus. 
Thus while diairesis heavily influences the substance of the Statesman, the myth is ultimately the controlling discourse of the dialogue. It forms the basis for putting the 
results of diairesis (and perhaps even the method of diairesis) into perspective, for it gives us a basis for evaluating the results produced by diairesis. This point is 
particularly evident in the section on law and the regimes (291d-303c). I shall briefly discuss that section below. 


The myth's cosmological setting for our understanding of political science in no way neutralizes the questions about the science of politics mentioned above. On the 
contrary, it supplies us with a deeper formulation of them. For in the ways I shall examine in a moment, the myth teaches not just that the cycles are separate; it also 
leads us to ask whether the present cycle ought to be modeled on the cycle of Cronos. Certainly the Statesman shows that to confuse one cycle with the other—and 
in particular to think, as YS does, that the paradigm of shepherding is appropriate for our times—is to invite catastrophe. A person in our cycle of the cosmos who 
thinks that he possesses Cronos's episteme’, that he is different in kind from the ruled, and that the ruled are animals comparable to sheep, is nothing other than a 
tyrant, and tyranny is the worst of regimes not founded on lawfulness (276e, 301b10-c4, 302d-e). 


The ES analyzes the meaning of political science in part by specifying what this science is of: The object of this science is man. Consequently the opening series of 
diaireseis in our dialogue falls into two section, the first mapping out the relevant kinds of episteme* (258b3-26lal), the second dividing up the various kinds of 
animals until the distinctively human animal is isolated (261a3-266e11). In these pre-myth diaireseis man is distinguished 
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from the animals only by perceptually visible, physical characteristics. The Statesman therefore begins with a reduction of what we would like to think of as the 
uniquely human to the level of information about the biological attributes which combine in various ways so as to delineate the species of the animal kingdom. As we 
may also put the point, if there is a "form" of man, in the pre-myth section of the Statesman it is determined solely by attributes of the sensible world. Therefore, the 
ES's revision of the first series of diaireseis will require not just a different sense of political science, but a different conception of the human animal. 


What is the connection between the conceptions of politike * episteme* and of human nature suggested by the Statesman’s opening series of diaireseis? Why should 
a "gnostic" science similar to arithmetic lead the ES to conceive of man as a featherless biped? The answers to these questions are complex, but I tentatively suggest 
the following: the objects of arithmetic and kindred arts are inert in the sense that they do not change; they possess no potentiality, no freedom. These objects (say, 
geometrical figures) do not differ "ontologically" from each other. The geometrician or arithmetician treats them as things to be manipulated or used as he wishes (within 
the constraints of their constitution, of course). So too does the shepherd treat the sheep (and recall again that the art of the shepherd-like statesman is initially said to 
be the same as that of the slavemaster; 259b). The objects of his art are inert in a sense similar to that just mentioned. I note in passing that at 272b YS is not sure 
which cycle of the cosmos is happier; he does not yet see the defects of the first definitions of political science and man. That these definitions reflect his own, 
mathematically oriented, nature, helps to explain the reference at 267a1-3 to the debt repaid; the first definitions of the Statesman are in a real sense Young Socrates’ 
own. 


To anticipate somewhat, there also exists a connection between the ES's post-myth conception of political science as a practical/productive art and the accompanying 
conception of man that is familiar and nonreductive. The carpenter brings out a potentiality of wood in a way that may clearly distinguish it from the tree with which it 
originally was continuous. The carpenter's product may be made to serve the purpose of protection against nature. The weaver takes materials originally derived from 
nature and subjected to a complex refining process that brings out its most serviceable and finest characteristics, and then produces an object that looks like the 
perfection of these (originally rough) materials. This quasi-natural object also serves as protection against nature. Similarly, the statesman or royal weaver produces 
citizens out of potentially political animals. The "woolen cloak" of laws, customs, and true opinions serve to protect man from nature, including the more dangerous 
aspects of human nature. The second half of the Statesman teaches, that is, that political beings are in a certain sense artifacts 
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produced by political science (which is itself an artifact). This production of a "second nature" realizes the potentiality of the human animal and thereby distinguishes 
man from the other animals. Man's nature is malleable, accessible to the artifices of man's political science. Differently stated, man can make himself differ from the 
other animals. Man is the animal capable of techne *, including the much disputed techne* of politics. This is what "political science" and "man" as originally conceived 
in the Statesman ignore. Consequently, "productive" political science and "gnostic" political science will also differ in that the former, unlike the latter, is necessarily 
oriented by some understanding of what is needed by and is best for its object (man). 


To pursue the differences between the Statesman's two notions of political science further requires a brief discussion of the myth, to which I therefore turn. 
P' Pp q| 


II. The Myth 


The myth in the Statesman must surely rank among the strangest in Plato's dialogues.!7 My comments about it will be very selective and incomplete. I suggest that we 
divide the myth into the following sections: (1) Prologue (268d5-269c3) (2) Introductory Argument about the nature of the god and demiurge (269c4-27062; here the 
ES tries to explain why the cosmos has both a cycle and countercycle, why one is regulated by god and the other by the cosmos itself) (3) the description of the two 
cycles of the cosmos (270b3-274e3), which I shall refer to as the "cycle of Cronos" and the "cycle of Zeus." In the prologue the ES claims in a typically philosophical 
way that he will explain the origins of several well-known myths, for these myths are dim recollections of a cosmological situation which the ES's supramyth describes. 
The three popular myths the ES mention are the struggle between Atreus and Thyestes; the story about the age of Cronos and the first of the five ages of man; and the 
story about the beings who were generated not from men, but in an unnatural way, directly from the earth. Precisely by providing an account of the common source of 
these traditional myths the ES's myth is not traditional. Nevertheless, the ES's picture of the cosmos seems heavily indebted to Hesiod's picture. 


To begin with, the ES avails himself of the Hesiodic view that in the course of time things progressively degenerate so far as man is concerned. Indeed, the ES's 
cosmos exhibits an inevitable trend towards entropy in both of its cycles. The cycle of Cronos is compelled to end for predetermined reasons (272e, 269c4-7). A 
violent and near total destruction of all living things ensues. Cronos has fully wound up the cosmos, like a spindle hanging 
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from a thread (cf. Rep. 617c), and the destructive transition to the cycle of Zeus results from the sudden reversal of motion as the cosmos begins to unwind on its own. 
By this point Cronos and all his helper gods have abandoned their posts and have left the cosmos to regulate itself "automatically" (269c7). The ensuing cycle of Zeus 
necessarily comes to an end due to the inherent defect of the "body" of the cosmos. !* What "beautiful things" the cosmos possesses are put into it by the demiurge; 
that is, the cosmos is not naturally good (27367-c2; the demiurge does not, of course, have to furnish the cosmos with a body). Even the cosmos' life is put into it, and 
periodically restored, by the demiurge (270a3-5; and 273e1-4 and context). The return to the cycle of Cronos—and so the continued existence of the cosmos in any 
form—seems completely dependent on the "care" of god who made it (273d-e). Looking down on his now chaotic "cosmos" the god feels moved to intervene and 
grab hold again of the tiller. He then proceeds to once more wind up the universe (the switch of metaphors is the ES's), thus causing a reversal of the cosmos' motion 
which utterly destroys all living things. 


The second crucial sense in which the ES's picture of the cosmos is Hesiodic is the following. In Hesiod, "murky Chaos" is originated first. This "chasm" or "gap" 
seems unknowable, as is its origin (from what was it born?). There seems little we (or Hesiod) can say about it as it is in and of itself. This origin of things, along with 
its disputatious progeny (among whom a "gap" always seems to reappear), seems never entirely overcome in Hesiod's cosmology. Hence Hesiod's constant emphasis 
on work, moderation, the scarcity of good things, the ever present danger of losing them, and so forth. Likewise the ES's cosmos is brought into being out of a sort of 
chaos (here taken to be the undifferentiated, formless, and disorganized matter), though by a "demiurge."!° This chaos periodically recurs, as does the reenactment of 
the imposition of order—an order fated to end. In neither Hesiod's nor the ES's cosmos is there a condition of perfection towards which the cosmos tends. Indeed, as 
I will show below, it is very difficult to determine what the perfection, fulfillment, or happiness of the ES's cosmic "animal" (269d1) might be. As we might also put the 
point, in neither picture of things is the cosmos informed by an Idea of the Good, or indeed by any Ideas. In the Statesman, in fact, it is arguably the case that the ES 
never refers to the Ideas or Forms in the sense discussed by the Socrates of the Republic (Books V-VII), Phaedrus, and Symposium.” Stated in one final way, the 
ES represents the cosmos as endless process (endless if the god keeps intervening and winds it up again). Herein lies, I think, a fundamental difference between the 


ES's cosmology and that of Socrates (consider the myth of Er, for example), as well as a striking difference between their respective notions of political science and of 
dialectic. 
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As [have mentioned repeatedly, the cycle of Cronos embodies the conceptions of both political science and of man articulated by the opening diaireseis of the 
Statesman (as is made explicit at 274e-275a). In those diaireseis as well as in the myth's description of the cycle of Cronos the ruler is also household manager and 
slavemaster. His art is perfectly efficient and operates with precision one would associate with a mathematician. At 271d we are told that Cronos's lieutenants divide 
up completely the cosmos "kata gene *"—like perfect diaireticians, each one of these daimones completely regulating and providing for the given herd. In this state of 
affairs there is no disagreement or competition among men. There is no private property, no family, no work, no sexuality (people are generated out of the earth), and 
no war (27 1e-272a). There was no reason to develop any of the arts, not even the arts of agriculture or of clothesmaking; men in those times went about naked and 
found food without effort. Far from needing the art of weaving woolen cloaks, there seems not to have been a winter (272a5-b1). Evidently men possessed no sense 
of shame. 


It is safe to infer that in the cycle of Cronos there existed no politics. Men and animals could converse with one another (272c). It would seem that the only difference 
between men and pigs was the number of feet each possessed (see 266a-e). Just as now men graze the inferior species, so then the god grazed men (271e5-7). As in 
the earlier diaireseis of the Statesman, "man" is definable solely with reference to his physical characteristics. Since in Cronos's cycle men are born full grown and then 
become younger, it would seem that there is no learning in it, only forgetting. As the ES says, no one possessed any memory of preceding generations (27 1e8-272a2); 
that is, there existed no sense of history or continuity with the past, no tradition. 


When the ES asks YS in which cycle of the cosmos human life is happier, he provides the undecided YS with the following criterion: If those in the age of Cronos 
possessed philosophy "in their association with beasts and one another, and learning by inquiry from every nature whether each with its own kind of private capacity 
was aware of something different from all the rest for the gathering and collection of phronesis*," then they were far happier than we are now (272c1-5; this is the 
only mention by the ES of "philosophy" in all of the Statesman; cf. 257a5, c1). The ES leaves it up to YS to discern whether the featherless bipeds of the cycle of 
Cronos possessed philosophy. It seems perfectly clear that they did not (it also seems probable that they did not possess religion or a sense of piety, anymore than 
sheep or other animals do). In the age of Cronos, man lived by bread alone. 


I infer from all this that the golden ages of Cronos were not in fact desirable in every sense, and so that the statesman of our times ought not simply to seek to pattern 
his political science on that of Cronos. Our political science cannot simply be the art of living according to nature, whether 
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"nature" be that of the age of Zeus or that of the age of Cronos. 7! In order to understand the Statesman's teaching it is crucial to see that "ideal" statesmanship of our 
times cannot simply be understood as an effort to imitate Cronos's statesmanship, as though our statesman is to strive to institute shepherd-like rule and to treat the 
citizens as sheep. The rule of Cronos is not just impossible, it is not wholly desirable. We are therefore left with the question: how is convention to imitate nature? Or 
again, what is the standard relative to which the statesman measures the worth of conventions? 


At the beginning of the cycle of Zeus men are able to recall somewhat the instructions of the cosmos' "father," and for a while things go well (273b). But the gods are 
absent, forgetfulness sets in, and humans—yjust like the cosmos—are compelled to rely on their own devices for survival. This is the genesis of all the arts (274b-c), 
including the political art and philosophy. They are all forms of autotherapy, all ways of containing as long as possible the inevitable decay. And this is surely the major 
(though not the only) reason why the ES chooses the weaving of woolen cloaks as the paradigm for the political science of the age of Zeus.?? Woolens are necessary 
when nature is most hostile, in bitter winter. The ES explicitly classifies the weaving of woolens as a defensive art and indeed virtually identifies weaving with the 
weaving of woolen cloaks. Likewise, he says there, he wishes to identify the royal art with the political art (279c-280a). Political science is the art of defending the 
citizens from a fundamentally hostile nature. This conception of political science, grounded in the ES's cosmology, guides the ES's later discussions of law and virtue. 
There too the ES makes clear that the lawgiver's purpose is to keep the citizens safe both from themselves (human nature tends to destroy itself) and from threats 
posed by competing cities (below). Hence the references in the myth to "illness" and the problem of fending it off (273e2).”8 In the section on law the metaphor of 
medicine is extensively used, as is the nautical metaphor (e.g., at 302a the ES refers to cities that "sink below like ships and perish and have perished and will still go 
on perishing on account of the sorry state of their captains and crews"). Similarly, the myth refers to the "rudder" of the cosmos, and the divine "helmsman" who 
prevents the cosmos from sinking into the "sea, which is limitless, of dissimilarities" (273d6-e1). 


What then is the meaning of the "episteme*" or "techne*" which the statesman of our times is to possess? To anticipate somewhat, the key to political science in the 
cycle of Zeus is prudence (phronesis*), the "practical" knowledge of how to produce a polis that will withstand the challenges of the age. It is the knowledge of what 
to do and when in order to keep the polis safe. The cosmos possesses phronesis* (269d 1), and in the cycle of Zeus man is to imitate the cosmos' effort to care for 
itself (274d). This is rather far, of course, from Aristotle's notion of phronesis* (which is not an episteme* or 
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techne * for him); in particular, the ES's political science does not seem guided by "moral virtue," at least not in any sense of "virtue" more edified than that useful to a 
city and its citizens for their survival. And this is tied to the striking, and otherwise perplexing, absence from the Statesman of any definitions of the soul, of virtue, and 
of justice. As I have already intimated, in this respect the Statesman’'s treatment of political science also differs markedly from that of Socrates as it is presented in the 
Republic.*4 


In the Statesman political science of the age of Zeus is prudence informed by an understanding of the dangers to man of conditions in both cycles of the cosmos. Still 
more subtly, political science must be informed by an awareness of the limitations of each cycle, and, therefore, by the complex differences between the two cycles. I 
have mentioned above that the "utopia" of the cycle of Cronos is not only unrealizable in the present age, it would not be desirable to try to realize it without 
qualification. As becomes explicit in the ES's discussion of law, the Statesman's teaching about political science necessarily moderates any passion for perfect justice. 
This does not contradict the ES's argument at the end of the dialogue to the effect that moderation unmixed with courage may lead to disaster. The wisdom of our 
statesman's conservatism (in the literal sense of the term) will depend heavily on his grasp of the cosmological and human situation described in the myth. The ES will 
also argue that a prime achievement of statesmanship is the rule of law. The rule of law becomes justifiable only when we fully understand both its limitation and its 
virtues in relation to both what is achievable in this age and what life would be like in the sort of situation pertaining in the age of Cronos. This is a complex proposition, 
and the highly dialectical section on law is correspondingly complex. 


As is evident from the above, political science is an invention of man in the cycle of Zeus, and in that sense is an artifice. The same must be said, on the ES's account, 
for philosophy and religion. Thus the arts of politics, philosophy, and religion become necessary when the god (Cronos) is absent from the cosmos. These arts are all 
forms of self-care, to use the ES's language (274d2-6). The art of politics, consequently, cannot claim divine guidance as the source of its knowledge. As the ES 
insists throughout, the statesman gives his own orders only; the recipients of these orders include the priests and soothsayers (260d-e, 290c-e). In our age political 
science is a secular art. 


In order to bring out more clearly the prudential character of the political science presented in the post-myth section of the Statesman, I would like to make several 
brief comments about the ES's discussions of measure and law. Each of those sections is extremely complicated in itself, and once again my few remarks about them in 
no way claim to constitute a full interpretation. 
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IV. Measure 


The section on measure naturally falls into two parts, 283c3-285c3, 285c4-287b2. Most of my comments are directed to the first part. At 283d the ES proposes that 
the "art of measure” (metrike *) be divided into two. The ES places very great weight on this diairesis, perhaps more than on any other diairesis in the Statesman, 


and sharply criticizes certain unnamed "clever" thinkers who fail to make the division (285a). The ES's division at 283d of the art of measure is as follows: 
measure 


measure that is concerned measure concemed with the 
with the kvindnia of bigness indispensable 
and smallness (relative terms) ousia (d3 geneseds 


At 284e the ES once again divides the art: 


measure 


all the arts that inn Choc that measure relative 
lengths, widths, and speeds relative to the mean, the fitting, opportune, 
to their contzaries necdful, and everything settled 
towards the middle and away from- 
the extremes. 


The terms used in the right hand branch of the second diairesis are, to metrion, to prepon, ho kairos, to deon, to meson. While it is not completely clear whether or 
not the fifth in the series is intended as a separate term or as a way of summarizing the other four, the balance of evidence lies in favor of the former alternative.5 


The left hand branch in both formulations of the diairesis would seem to correspond to gnostike* episteme*. The ES indicates that the right hand branch is closely 
connected with becoming. The ES goes on to indicate that political science relies heavily on measure relative to the mean. At 284c2 he states that the statesman ought 
to be a "scientific knower in matters of actions" (another indication that political science cannot be solely gnostic, or consist solely of the diairetical analysis of the 
"bodiless things"). The connection between the mean and becoming is also suggested by the ES's difficult and twice-repeated phrase to the effect that this form of 
measure is relative to "the becoming of the mean" (pros ten* tou metriou genesin; 284c1, d6).?° The measure is the ousia of genesis, not genesis itself. Measure 
presupposes 
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stability. Yet it also seems that the mean must change relative to the context. The "anagkaia ousia" (283d8) is not an Idea or Form, or even an eidos in the ES's 
sense. What counts as the "mean" will depend on the situation; it will be what is timely, suitable, appropriate for the occasion. And in this sense the mean may be said 
to "become." Becoming can be measured in this sense, which means that genesis is not simply unintelligible. At the same time it would seem that measure relative to 
the mean requires some standard other than the becoming in question. The obvious candidate in the Statesman for that standard is the mysterious "precise itself" (auto 
takribes) mentioned at 284d2, the analysis of which the ES defers to some future occasion. Knowledge of the "precise itself" may amount to this: the ability to judge in 
each and every case what is best for that case, as distinguished from the ability to apply general rules to particular situations. The distinction amounts to that drawn in 
the section on law between wise and precise rule by flat on the one hand, and the imprecise rule according to written law on the other. 27 


Rule according to law, unavoidable in the age of Zeus, is necessarily imprecise. The present day statesman does not possess the knowledge which could, so to speak, 
allow him to make a law for each case (295a). In our age the "precise itself" is known and instituted imprecisely. In the light of this orienting view of things, written law 
comes to light as the meson appropriate to our times. It is the mean between wise rule without law and ignorant, lawless rule. Given the movement of the cosmic 
cycles towards entropy, the statesman's primary goal will be safety of body and property, and whatever degree of ease is achievable. As we learn in both the myth 
(274c-d) and the section on law (299e and context), this latter goal will require progress in the arts. The weaver cannot weave beautifully if the arts (including the 
military art) are crude. The "mean" will be determined in an imprecise way relative to these ends, as they axe brought to light by the statesman's understanding of what 
in general is possible. The ES provides no further standards or rules in the Statesman. Evidently the statesman must rely heavily on phronesis* in the sense 
adumbrated above. 


Thus to want peace in a manner that is "more untimely (akairoteron) than it ought to be," for example, will lead to a loss of measure in civic life—in the worst case, to 
enslavement by a foreign power (307e7 and context). Judging what is timely is a matter of political prudence. Statesmanship must include the ability to judge which 
arts are to be practiced within the city, and which are needed at a given time. Political science as measurement would know how to order the city into a whole (as the 
ES later says, how to give orders to, among others, generals, rhetoricians, and judges). The statesman must know what law to make, and when; which persons to 
intermarry, which children to exchange (310b); which mythologies rhetoricians are to tell, and when (304c-d). He must be able 
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justly to measure punishments to crimes (here the two branches of measurement are connected). In sum, knowing what to do, when, and how is the prudence which 
knowledge of measurement relative to the mean, that is, political science, will give the statesman. 


V. Law 


As mentioned above, this complicated section of the Statesman unrolls dialectically. 78 Once again, my comments will be selective. This entire digression on the 
regimes and law becomes necessary because of the extreme difficulty of separating out the true statesman from the "sophists of sophists," that is, the "greatest imitators 
and greatest enchanters" who falsely claim to be legitimate rulers (see 291c and 303c). The problem of images, so prominent in the Sophist, now shows itself to be 
central to our understanding of political life also. The ES will argue, among things, that any political science which fails to grasp this problem of images and respond to 
it adequately terminates in disaster. In the worst case, the result is tyranny. The tyrant confuses original and imitation. The ES defines the tyrant not as someone who 
rules over unwilling subjects but someone who rules without established law in the belief that he possesses the true political science (301c). The tyrant exhibits 
ignorance of his ignorance in the highest degree. 


The aspect of this discussion of greatest relevance here is the contrast between the regime of the true statesman and the various regimes dependent on inferior types of 
political science. The ES does not tell us whether or not the "true statesman" spoken of in this passage is identical with Cronos. I think that we can safely say that the 
ES is now presenting us with the contrast between one characteristic of the divine rule of Cronos and the imperfect rule of men in the age of Zeus. An understanding of 
this contrast becomes the key to our judicious acceptance of the rule of law produced by the prudent political art. To put the point in Socratic terms, we can reconcile 
ourselves to an admittedly imperfect reality only if our evaluation of political life is informed by knowledge of ignorance. To understand why political science is so 
closely tied to the rule of law it is necessary to understand what is and what is not needed by, timely for, and appropriate to the present times. What is not appropriate 
to attempt is what is either beyond our limits or undesirable. On the whole the Statesman suggests not just that it is extremely difficult, especially in a political context, 
to distinguish those who have true opinion from those who have episteme*, but also that in the cycle of Zeus no one possesses the fully "precise" political science 
which is one characteristic of Cronos. Still further, the Statesman suggests that the age ruled by a 
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statesman that did possess perfect politike * episteme*—the age of Cronos—is not every way desirable. 


The ES establishes at the start that "a multitude in a city" is not "capable of acquiring this science" (292e; the point is repeated at 29767-c4), and indeed that in any art 
perhaps barely five percent will excel (292e). This seems consistent with Socrates’ famous statement at Republic 494a that "it's impossible that the multitude be 
philosophic." The ES goes still further when he says that "there is no king that comes to be in the cities, as we in point of fact assert, .. . who's of the sort that naturally 
arises in hives—one who's right from the start exceptional in his body and his soul . . ." (301d8-e2). By the "king" he means here the true statesman. The ES also 
states that we are to separate out the true regime from all the imitations as one would a god from human beings (303b). The most striking characteristic of the true 
god-like statesman is that he rules without written law: "Although it's plain enough that in a certain sense the legislative (art) belongs to the royal (art), the best thing is 
not for the laws but for a man—the king with phronesis*—to have strength" (294a6-8). Like the captain of a ship the prudent (emphron*) statesman rules not by 
written law but by fiat, and without error "as long as they always distribute to those in the city that which with nous and techne* is more just, and can keep them safe 
and make them better from worse as far as possible" (297a5-b3). Kowledge without law is techne* based on phronesis* and nous. The true statesman supplies "his 
techne* as law (nomos), and keeps his fellow sailors safe and sound" (297a2). 


What is so commendable about this kind of rule is that it circumvents an overwhelming defect of law: "law would never be capable of comprehending with precision 
for all simultaneously the best and the most just and enjoining the best, for dissimilarities of human beings and of their actions and the fact that almost none of the human 
things is ever at rest do not allow any art whatsoever to declare in any case anything simple about all and over the entire time." The law is like a "self-willing and foolish 
human being who allows no one to do anything contrary to his order or even for anyone to ask a question, not even if it turns out that, after all, something new is better 
for someone contrary to the speech which he himself enjoined" (294610-c4). Hence the ES three times links "precision" with what is "suitable" (prosekon*), so as to 
contrast suitable precision with the rule of law (295a2, b2, 294d11). 


It seems reasonable to suppose that the true statesman being referred to in these passages is, with respect to his superhumanly precise political science, the 
equivalent of Cronos, and that the imitators of the true statesman are all statesmen possible in the age of Zeus. The latter are not simply the run of the mill politikoi; the 
ES would seem to want to include most of them in the large band of sophists and other pretenders. The statesmen who can to 
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some extent transcribe the true laws of the "knower" into an idiom appropriate for our age are captains ofa "second sailing" (300c). If their writings "run after the 
traces of the truest regime" (301e3-4) then their regimes deserve praise as the best possible under the circumstances. 


The ES is clear about the hierarchy of imperfect regimes relative to the perfect one which they "imitate." The sole criterion for the ranking is politike * episteme*. The 
imitative regimes may be governed according to law or lawlessly (without laws, contrary to laws) as follows: 


dulce lawless regimes 
by one person monarchy tyranny 
by several aristocracy oligarchy 
by many democracy democracy 


A 303a we are told that the regime of the few is the "meson" between the others, and at 302e10-11 that monarchy is the best if it is governed by good writings or 
laws. At 303a-b we learn that in a situation which is lawless and intemperate, democracy is best, for while it is not capable of the greatest goods, neither is it capable 
of the worst evils. If we simply order the regimes from best to worst, we get a somewhat different picture of the hierarchy: 


monarchy 
(according to law) aristocracy 
demactacy| 
democracy 
lawlessly) _____ J _ oligarchy 
tyranny 


From this perspective it is clear that democracy is the mean in the sense of the "middle." It is certainly possible that any of the lawful regimes might be the "mean" 
appropriate to the context at a given point in the age of Zeus. At the start of the age of Zeus, for example, when the instructions of the "father" are still remembered, 
monarchy might have been best. But since, as the ES's cosmological myth suggests, human affairs are never at rest and always tend to degenerate from law into 
lawlessness, from remembrance to forgetfulness, it seems extremely unlikely that further on in the cycle a wise monarch will be found. Such is the situation in our own 
time. In addition to the already quoted passage at 301d8-e4, in which the ES says that "them is 
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no king that comes to be in the cities" and "they {the citizens} must, it seems, once they've come together, write up writings while they run after the traces of the truest 
regime," the ES remarks at 301c8-d2 that people simply "don't trust that anyone would ever prove to be worthy of a rule of that {kingly} sort, so as to be willing and 
able as ruler with virtue and science to distribute correctly the just and holy things to all . . . "The people call anyone claiming to a monarch a "tyrant." Thus the lawful 
regime appropriate to our stage in the degenerating cycle of Zeus will be either an aristocracy or a democracy. It seems to me that the very same objection the ES 
articulates against the claim by one person to absolute rule would a fortiori hold against the claims of a few such persons. Consequently the ES's argument suggests 
that the prudent statesman will aim for a democracy governed by law— perhaps a sort of constitutional democracy or republic. The ES does not make this suggestion 
explicit, though much else in his discussion of law seems to assume a polis in which the laws are made by the people (more on this point below). 


While the ES speaks repeatedly of "justice" in this section he never defines the term. Ruling with justice would seem at least to mean giving each his due (a standard 
attained best by the wise rule without law). Given the heavy emphasis put on keeping the city safe, and on the constant dangers posed by unrestrained self-interest, 
civil strive, tyranny, and other "illnesses," it would seem that the purpose of justice is safety of the citizen body, and so that the summum bonum is the good of the 
polls. Justice must therefore have much to do with the regulation of private property (cf. the reference to "mutual contracts" at 294e8-295a2). The cosmology of the 
myth, that is, continues to shape the ES's notion of political science. As the ES says, both mythology (304c) and the "divine bonds" of true opinion about the "beautiful, 
just, and good things (and about their contraries)" will be necessary for this Hephaistean statesman of our time to forge in the souls of the multitude (309c). This may 
well include many sorts of religious sanctions against breaking the law; the priests too should be ruled by the statesman (290c8-d3). Inspired by the "muse of the royal 
art" (309d2-3) to apply the "drug" (310a3) of correct opinion, the statesman will prevent the citizens from becoming utterly dissimilar or succumbing to the two 
warring parts of virtue (310a and context), so saving them from becoming enslaved (307e-308a). 


The logic of the ES's ultimate vindication of the rule of law becomes clear by 300e and context: if true statesmen rule, then rule without law is best. If anyone 
possessing less than perfect knowledge rules, then law is necessary (301a10-b3 thus points to a contrast between the true king's episteme * with the imitative king's 
true doxa). Obedience to the law is possible on the basis of knowledge of ignorance; the law is the "mean" 
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appropriate to our admittedly nondivine, human, and contentious context. As in the myth, politics and legislation are necessary because the god is absent. Political 
science of our age must be understood as an imitation of the true episteme *, and as inseparable from legislation. Laws are part of the cloak that protects us against 
nature, including human nature (cf. 310a). Laws are not ideal, but are better than lawlessness in an age where perfect knowledge is absent. What remains to be 
determined is how the laws are best formulated, and so what regime affords us the best chance of good legislation. They must be formulated on the basis of "much trial 
and error" (300b1), and in such a way that poleis not "sink below like ships and perish . . . on account of the sorry state of their captains and crews" (302a6-8). 
Improvement of the useful arts must be encouraged even as the desire for power of those who believe themselves possessors of the political art must be checked. It 
would seem then that it would be best if political power were shared among citizens schooled both to moderate their claims to knowledge and to embolden their desire 
for knowledge. 


VI. Concluding Remarks 


These observations bring me to a difficult aspect of the ES's treatment of political science, one that has traditionally disturbed readers of the dialogue. By way of 
conclusion I would like to briefly sketch the problem. To the end the ES is not completely clear about the status of the freedom of the citizens. On the one hand, the 
ES consistently distinguishes between slave and freeman (including in his very last description of the statesman at 31 1c), and indicates that it is far better to be free 
than enslaved (307e-308a). The slave is a tool and in no way competes with the statesman for title to rule, whereas all of the free do dispute with the statesman (289c 
ff.). That is, the free see themselves as capable of directing their lives qua citizens. While the tyrant is bad because he rules without knowledge (and does not even 
know that he lacks knowledge), the ES also says that the tyrant is evil because he kills or harms whoever he wants (301d). At one point, shortly after the conclusion of 
the myth, he said that the distinction between forcible and voluntary rule is crucial and should have been incorporated into the earlier diaireseis (276d-e). 


On the other hand, the ES also insists that episteme* alone is the relevant criterion of rule. Questions about the distinction between the forcible and voluntary, poverty 
and wealth, law and lawlessness, and the one, few and many, are not relevant (292a, 293a). Just as a doctor can, because he possesses the medical art, cure us 
whether we are willing or unwilling (293b), so too in the "outstandingly right regime, and the only regime in 
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which one might find the rulers truly with know-how and not only seeming to have it, regardless of whether they rule in conformity with laws or without laws, and over 
willing or unwilling (subjects), and themselves poor or rich, for one must not calculate in terms of any correctness any of these things in any way as a factor" (293c5- 
d2). As long as they employ "episteme * and the just and, in keeping {the polis} safe, make it better from worse to the best of their ability," the true statesman may 
kill or exile citizens as he sees fit (293d4-e5). According to this line of reasoning (and this line predominates in the Statesman) the only thing which distinguishes the 
tyrant from true statesman-king is the later's possession of politike* episteme* There are n limits to the true statesman's power except those established by his 
episteme*, and the true statesman alone is the judge of what those limits are. The ES's failure to discuss at any length the nature of the soul, justice, form, philosophy, 
the education of citizen and guardians, seems to represent the flip side of the view that the statesman's power is limited only to the extent that he (knowledgeably) says 
it is. It is not easy to see what the distinction between slave and freeman amounts to in the true statesman's regime. 


However, the benefit of an age from which the true statesman and perfectly precise political science are absent is that the freedom of the citizens becomes a possibility 
(whereas in the age of Cronos it is not even that). Indeed, given that the ideal political science is not available to men in this age, and that statesmen therefore rule with 
imperfect knowledge (and in the best case with the awareness that their knowledge is imperfect), is not the consent of the ruled indispensable to just rule? If 
knowledge is imperfect, no man can claim without qualification to be the ruler of another. Further, is not the freedom of the citizens to develop the arts indispensable to 
the survival of the city? If knowledge is imperfect, then opportunities to improve it must be encouraged. We learned at the end of the myth (274c) that when men were 
atechnoi life was difficult and dangerous, and at 299e that a system of laws which excluded progress in the arts would ultimately lead to the destruction of the city (the 
very result the laws are instituted to avoid). If the perfect statesman is absent, then we are faced with the problem of finding the regime which will provide incentives for 
those predisposed to statesmanship to develop their talents and then to put them at the disposal of the polls. At the same time, the regime must provide incentives for 
the rest of the citizens to habituate themselves to the discipline of responsible citizenship — a discipline which, as the ES notes, will require the proper combination of 
moderation, courage, and true opinion. The considerations of prudence and utility I have sketched suggest that a degree of political liberty will also be required. If this 
line of argument is true to the text, then the Statesman points us to a 
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proposition not normally associated with Platonic political philosophy: ?? politike* episteme* and the virtues will best flourish in the context of a democracy ruled by 
law. 


Notes 


1. In this essay I shall be referring only to the Platonic "Socrates." Unless otherwise noted, all page references in the text advert to the Stsm. Except where indicated, 
all translations of the Theae., Soph., and Stsm. are those of S. Bernardete, The Being of the Beautiful: Plato's Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1984). 


2. While the ES, like Socrates (25762-4), seems to think that the order of the three topics is not arbitrary, Theodorus treats the three gene* as interchangeable units 
of equal worth which can therefore be taken in any order—an error for which Socrates reprimands him (Stsm. 257a-b). 


3. The dramatic context of the Stsm. is worked out at length by M. Miller in his The Philosopher in Plato's Statesman (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1980). Further 
commentary on the dramatic context of both Soph. and Stsm. is available in S. Rosen's Plato's Sophist: the Drama of Original and Image (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1983). See also G.K. Plochmann's "Socrates, the Stranger from Elea, and Some Others," Classical Philology 49 (1954): 223-231. 


4. To the best of my knowledge, in the Platonic dialogues only two characters claim to possess the true episteme* or techne* of politics: Socrates (Gorg. 521d), and 
Protagoras (Prot. 319a). 


5. Miller, The Philosopher, p. 2. 


6. In the Stsm., "techne*" and "episteme*" seem to be used synonymously, at least with respect to the knowledge possessed by the statesman. E.g., at 258e10 the 
statesman is said to have a techne*; at 25961, a royal episteme*; at 25964-5, we are told that possession of this techne* makes a man royal. 


7. Cf. Aristotle's thesis in the Politics (1288b10—1289a1) that political science must distinguish between the best constitution simply; the best in relation to actual 
conditions; and those which presently exist. Political science must also study improvements which can be made in existing states, the causes of the decay of states, and 
so forth. 


8. On the meaning of "genos," consider Stsm. 285b, the two uses of gene* at 310b10 and d2; and also Soph. 218c-d, where the ES speaks both of the "phylon" and 
"genos" of the sophist (see too Stsm. 260d7). While it is natural to assume that the ES thinks of the "statesman" as a genos (especially since he and not just Socrates - 
refers to the sophist as a genos), the ES never actually refers to a "genos" or "eidos" of the "statesman" (in the Stsm. "genos" and "eidos" seem used interchangeably 
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within the context of diaireseis). But cf. 260d1, 303d5 and 259d3-4. Since the ES intends to search for the statesman through the use of the method of diairesis, 
the meaning of "genos" is a question intimately connected to our evaluation of the method. What kind of genos, so to speak, does the method of diairesis sort out? 
See K.M. Sayre, Plato's Analytic Method (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), pp. 187-92; J. Moravscik, "The Anatomy of Plato's Divisions," in 
Exegesis and Argument, Phronesis Suppl. vol. | (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1973), pp. 324-48; H. Cherniss, The Riddle of the Early Academy (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1945); and F.M. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, 3rd ed. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949), p. 262ff.; and my Se/f- 
knowledge in Plato's Phaedrus (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1986), pp. 168-97. 


9. The entire section on law (291a8-303d2) is devoted to separating out the true statesman from the "sophists of sophists" (see the beginning and the conclusion of 
that section). The sophists are "the greatest imitators" of the true "scientific regime." 


10. In the final section of the Sophist the ES supplied us with a comprehensive diairesis. He now states without explanation (Stsm. 25869- 10) that a new diairesis is 
necessary. Why is that? Are the diaireseis of the Soph. and Stsm. reconcilable? Would yet another opening diairesis be required in the Philosopher? 


11. While dialectic is not called an "episteme *" in the Stsm., itis in the Soph. (253c7-8: "episteme* ton* eleutheron*") and is identified with philosophy (253e4-6: 
it is the art of "whoever philosophizes purely and justly"). 


12. A full interpretation of the Stsm. would have to explain not just the constant interruption of the diaireseis by the digressions, but also the many acknowledged 
errors which interrupt the diaireseis and force the ES and YS to retrace their steps or revise their results. 


13. Several commentators on the Stsm. have argued that political science and our philosophical knowledge of political science are the same, and so that the 
Statesman is the "missing" Philosopher. See R.K. Sprague, Plato's Philosopher King (University of South Carolina Press, 1976), p. 100; and J. Klein, Plato's 
Trilogy (Chicago: Chicago Univ. Press, 1977), p. 177. I find the thesis in question implausible. To mention only the obvious, the ES not only never provides any 
explicit evidence in favor of it (there is no reference in the Stsm. to a "philosopher king"), he also postpones crucial elements of his discussion about the method of 
diairesis for a later time—presumably for the Philosopher (see 263a-b, 284d). The ES also treats the sophist, statesman, and philosopher as three separate gene* to 
which three separate /ogoi belong. 


14. This “sumplekein" or "sunagagein" (267b6) omits several of the genera in the statesman's genealogy. Particularly important among these is the distinction 
between wild and tame animals already omitted once by mistake and retroactively introduced into the divisions with some fanfare (263e-264a). As if to minimize the 
difference between men and the other animals, the ES also omits here his distinction between soulless and ensouled animals (made earlier at 261c). Interestingly 


enough, 
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the ES had justified his decision to pursue the statesman under the branch of the rule of ensouled animals on the grounds that the statesman's royal science is 
"nobler and grander" than any episteme * which supervises soulless things (261c). Yet at the conclusion of the opening diaireseis political science does not seem 
noble or grand at all, scarcely more impressive than the science or ruling over slaves with which it was originally grouped (259b; cf. Aristotle's Politics 1255b31- 
37). 


15. Why does the ES not solve this problem with further divisions? Why turn to myth, which he compares to child's play? He simply says that they are to do so, and 
that afterwards they will resume the diaireseis (268d5-e2). While I cannot pursue this topic here, I mention the following as a possible answer to this question. Myth 
stands to diairesis as weaving to carding, or whole to part. The ES emphasizes that every form is a part but that not every part is a form (263b). The forms are parts 
of the "all" or "cosmos" depicted in the myth; i-e., of the "whole" which, because it is not a part, is not a form. Myth provides the "synthetic" discourse about the 
"whole." The opening diaireseis of the dialogue make especially clear that one cannot divide without some general story in mind which informs as to where to divide 
and towards what end. 


16. Aristotle's Politics begins (1255b17-21) with a criticism of the equation (made at the start of the Stsm., 258e) of the arts of the statesman, household manager, 
and slavemaster. I am arguing in the present essay that the Stsm. itself presents us with its own criticisms of the objectionable equation. 


17. I refer to this part of the dialogue as a "myth," but the ES refers to it as both a "mythos" (268d9-e4, 272d5, 274e1, 27767) and a "logos" (274b1, 277c1). 
However, at 286a the ES makes clear that there exists no image for the "greatest things""—only /ogos is capable of articulating them adequately. At 277c the ES 
contrasts Jogos (by which he clearly means diairesis) and eikastic myth. 


18. Stsm. 27364-c2. That matter is the cause of the cosmos' self-destruction is convincingly argued by R.D. Mohr, "Disorderly Motion in Plato's Statesman, " 
Phoenix 35 (1981): 199-215. 


19. One of the puzzles of the ES's myth concerns the identity of the demiurge and his relationship to Cronos. At 270a3-5 the ES refers to the "divine cause" and the 
"demiurge" who takes hold of the cosmos again and restores the life to it; at 273d4 we hear that "the god who made the all a cosmos" takes the rudder. This 
"helmsman of the all" (272e4, 273c3) would seem to be Cronos. Thus, the Demiurge and Cronos are the same. The ES also says that the "leader of all moving things' 
twists "itself around forever" in a single direction (269e5-6). Neither the cosmos nor its demiurgic Cronos is ever at rest. 


1 


20. At Rep. 377e-378a Socrates says that Hesiod told "the biggest lie about the biggest things . . . how Uranus did what Hesiod says he did, and how Cronos in his 
turn took revenge on him. And Cronos' deeds and his suffering at the hands of his son, not even if they were true would I suppose they should so easily be told to 
thoughtless young things . . ." (trans. A. Bloom, New York: Basic Books, 
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1968). The ES's appropriation of Hesiod certainly purifies Hesiod's tale by removing from it the strife between the gods; but the ES's reformulation seems not to 
include an explicit place for the Good or the Ideas, and is thus not as radical a critique as that supplied by Socrates in the Rep. We are told in the ES's myth that 
the cosmos gets all its "beautiful things" (27367) and "blessed things" (269d8) from the demiurge; these things might be artifices of the demiurge, however. There is 
no suggestion in the myth that the demiurge looks to any form in putting together the cosmos. In the ES's myth there is only one possible allusion to the Ideas, 
namely, 269d5-6. The allusion is telegraphic, and could possibly describe "the god," since it does not necessarily entail that the entity in question is at rest, only that 
it (unlike the cosmos) is self-same in respect of its being, a being which could be an activity (of. 269e5-7). Outside of the myth, the obvious candidates for 
allusions to the Forms are the "precise itself" of 284d2, and the "bodiless things" of 286a5. I shall offer a suggestion below about the meaning of the "precise itself," 
one that does not require that it be conceived of as a Form. The ES does not give any examples of the "bodiless things" here, but his reference to them as 
"greatest" (megista; 286a6) is perhaps meant to signal their inclusion among the megista gene * of the Soph. Even if that is so, it is controversial as to whether the 
megista gene* are "Forms" in the sense of Rep. VI. I would argue that the ES's "gene*" are more like concepts than Forms, but since I cannot produce the 
argument here I shall rest with the observation that the unlike Socrates, the ES finds it possible to analyze "political science" while leaving the "metaphysical" status 
of his "forms" largely undetermined. Could he have done so if he thought of them as Forms? 


21. The Stsm. discards the usual claims to the divinity and desirability of political rule, thereby taking much of the honor out of politics (even Cronos, it seems would 
prefer to theorize in this periope*). As R. Brague puts it, "Le mythe du Politique sert ainsi a démythiser la politique" (Du Temps chez Platon et Aristot [Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1982], p. 93). While the Rep. does the same in its own way (philosophers must be compelled to engage in the drudgery of ruling), it 
does so in the name of another activity (philosophy) whose nature and worth are explained at length. The ES provides no comparable explanation. Perhaps he would 
have done so in the Philosopher. 


22. Ina rather nice touch, Plato has the ES swear by Zeus as he (the ES) comes up with weaving as the paradigm for political science (279b1; this is the only oath in 
the Stsm.). 


23. | offer the speculation that the ES's notion of dialectic is also influenced by his cosmology. The ES stresses very heavily that dialectic is required lest we confuse 
the same with the other (285a-b; Soph. 253d). This emphasis becomes less otiose if we picture a universe in which the "letters" or constituents (stoicheia, 277e6 et 
passim, especially 278d1 "ta ton* panton* stoicheia") tend to lose their identity. In such a universe clarity and stability of intelligible concepts would be constantly 
threatened by the loss of measure (and it is in the section on measure that the ES discusses dialectic and diairesis). At 28367 the ES comments on the "illness" of the 
preceding diaireseis about weaving, and then begins the digression on measure and dialectic. 
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24. Not that Socrates fails to speaks of a progressive degeneration of things; Rep. VIII does so at length (and at 547b if. Socrates refers explicitly to Hesiod's races). 
At 546a Socrates remarks on the impossibility of the guardians mastering the cycle of generation. To that extent Socrates too would view political science as a form of 
"autotherapy" designed to contain as long as possible the inevitable decay brought on by genesis. Socrates too stresses the integrative aspect of statesmanship implied 
by the ES's metaphor of weaving. Nevertheless, Socrates' cosmos is governed by the Good and is populated by Ideas, and Socrates correspondingly emphasizes 
(e.g., in the myth of Er) the importance of choosing a morally good life based on knowledge of the Ideas. The ES never emphasizes any such thing. Nor does he 
connect dialectic with leading a morally good life. 


25. The point is made convincingly by Miller, The Philosopher, p. 66, n. 55. On the "mean" as the "middle," cf. Rep. 619a. The ES also refers to "to prosekon 
*" (294d1 1,295a2, b2), a word which also seems to denote the mean, and at 303a3 to the meson. Further, at 284b1 the ES refers to to metron, a term which 
seems to connote "mean" in the most general sense, at 286d2 again to to prepon, and at 283e11 again to to metrion. 


26. Skemp translates 284c1 as "in respect of attainment of a norm or due measure" (Plato's Statesman, with an Introduction by M. Ostwald [Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1979], p. 47). Since "genesis" can also mean "production," the phrase might also be translated "relative to the production of the mean." 


27. The "precise" is associated with the wise rule without law at 295a2, b2 (where the prosekon* is also mentioned), and 301d5. At 294b1 we are told that law 
cannot be precise. Cf. the reference in the myth (273b3) to the cosmos' progressive loss of "precision" in its self-rule as the cycle of Zeus unwinds. This unwinding and 
loss leads to the need for imprecise laws to hold together the social fabric (laws would be one expression of the bonds of "true opinion" the ES speaks of at the end of 
the Stsm.). On the question of precision, measure, and dialectic, it would be fruitful to compare the present section of the Stsm. with Philebus 59a if. I limit myself to 
noting that unlike the ES, Socrates clearly connects measure relative to the mean with knowledge of the Good and Ideas. How are we going to realize "precisely" 
some form in a given situation without knowing what form (such as the "courage" mentioned at the end of the Stsm.) is good for that situation (such as the polis at a 
certain stage of the cycle of Zeus), and without knowing how best to instantiate it? 


28. I suggest that the section be divided into seven parts. (1) 291d1-293e7: five types of regimes, and the difference between the true standards and the false for 
classifying them; the natural inequality of men in any activity (in any activity only a few people will be competent). The right regime is based on the rule of knowledge 
for the sake of justice and the safety of the citizens, without regard for the wealth or consent of the ruled, and without regard for written law. (2) 293e8-294c9: the 
praise of phronesis* and the criticisms of law. Law is imprecise and resembles an obstinate and foolish man. (3) 294c10-29569: why is law necessary if it is so 
inadequate? A qualified praise of law by analogy with gymnastics: the lawgiver cannot take into 
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account every variation between individuals and situations. (4) 295b10-297b6: return to the criticism of law. Ifa doctor wrote a prescription and went away on a 
trip with orders that the prescription not be changed, it would be silly to forbid him from changing it if he came back early and found the patient in an altered 
condition. Law is like the unchangeable prescription. (5) 297b7-299e9: defense of law. The regimes that are attainable for man are "imitations" of the best regime; 
there thus exist imperfect regimes which, if they imitate the true regime sufficiently well, may still be superior to the alternatives. The alternatives are anarchy and 
rampant self-interest. Absolute laws might be formulated on the basis of the testimony of experts but then be used to regulate every aspect of the arts. But this 
would ultimately entail suppression of all the arts and would therefore make life still more painful than it already is. (6) 300a1-302b4: laws may also be superior to 
the lawlessness of the tyrant. The ES implicitly allows that the laws will not suppress all progress in the arts. If a regime follows in the "tracks" of the true statesman, 
and lives according to laws that permit the expansion of the arts, then the rule of law can be justified. Even though it does not yield the perfect regime, such a 
regime is superior to the alternatives. (7) 302b5-303b7: with this in mind, the ES once again sorts out and ranks the various regimes (this time seven types of 
regimes emerge). 


29. Exceptions include F.J. Crosson's "Plato's Statesman: Unity and Pluralism," New Scholasticism 37 (1963): 28-43; and R. Kraut's Socrates and the State 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), p. 208. Kraut also remarks that "it is inaccurate to portray Socrates as either a simple enemy or a simple friend of 
democracy. He thinks that the many will always rule badly, and he would prefer a society run by moral experts. But he sees little hope for anything better than 
democracy, and he values the intellectual freedom provided by this political system" (p. 244). And, "The founding of a new political order was not the sole or even the 
most important aim of Socratic conversation. To fulfill such a utopian fantasy, the limits of human nature would have to be transcended" (p. 309). Substantially the 
same conclusions are reached by A. Bloom in the "Interpretive Essay" that accompanies his translation of the Rep. (see pp. 409-10). See also D. Clay's "Reading the 
Republic," in Platonic Writings, Platonic Readings, ed. C. Griswold (N.Y.: Routledge Chapman and Hall, 1988), pp. 19-33. If the argument in the present essay is 
right, then the Stsm. points to the same conclusion about democracy which Kraut attributes to Socrates (but which he, in my opinion mistakenly, denies to Plato), 
although the ES's premises, at least as they are expressed in the Stsm., are not identical with Socrates’. The ES's line of reasoning too leads to a rejection of 
utopianism as a basis for political action. From a contemporary perspective, the ES's position would seem to entail something like a synthesis of E. Burke's 
conservative suspicion of both rapid political change and radical social engineering on the one hand, with J.S. Mill's utilitarian arguments in favor of freedom of inquiry 
on the other. 


I acknowledge with gratitude a Summer Stipend from the National Endowment for the Humanities that allowed me to work on the Statesman. My sincere thanks 
to Richard Kraut, Mitchell Miller, Richard Mohr, and Jon Moline for their criticisms of various drafts of this paper. Whatever errors may remain are my 
responsibility alone. 
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How Does Plato Solve the Paradox of Inquiry in the Meno? 


Michael L. Morgan 


In this paper I shall focus on a passage in Plato's dialogue, the Meno, that has received wide and serious attention of late. It is that stretch of the Meno (80d-86c) that 
incorporates Meno's eristic puzzle, the doctrine of recollection, Socrates' interrogation of Meno's slave boy, and the sequel to that interrogation. I shall try to show that 
this text is transitional and doubly so, for, on the one hand, within the context of the Meno it marks the transition between the earlier e/enchoi concerning the nature of 
arete * and the employment of the method of hypothesis concerning whether arete* is teachable and, on the other, within the early and middle dialogues as a whole it 
marks the transition between largely elenctic, Socratic inquiries and Platonic discussions with greater epistemological and metaphysical weight. This latter claim is 
controversial in a way that the earlier one, about the text's transitional role in the dialogue, is not; but the claim is defensible in a way that I shall try to demonstrate in 
subsequent sections of this paper. 


The Paradox of Inquiry 


At Meno 80d a frustrated Meno tries to stall his conversation with Socrates by setting up a roadblock. If you do not know something, he asks, how can one search 
for it? For if you don't know it, either you can't set it up as the object of your search or, even if one could, you wouldn't know that what you found is what you were 
looking for. Socrates acknowledges the gambit as a familiar one, though his own reformulation of the puzzle differs from Meno's version in an important way. To 
Meno, the puzzle about inquiry or searching is a dilemma about how, given an original ignorance, one can either begin or conclude a search. To Socrates, the puzzle is 
a dilemma about initiating such a search; to begin with knowledge of the object sought makes searching for it unnecessary (and perhaps impossible) and to begin 
without knowledge of it makes searching impossible to initiate. So for Meno the 
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problem concems the unacceptable consequences of initial ignorance; for Socrates it concerns, more radically, the impasse that results from either initial knowing or 
initial ignorance. Since it is Socrates! version that is addressed in the text that follows, we shall concern ourselves with it alone. 


Many commentators, among them Grube, Burnet, Shorey, Ritter, and Taylor, treat the puzzle lightly as comic relief or a mere interlude, the dramatic setting into which 
the doctrine of recollection is introduced but itself of no serious import. But other commentators, including Cornford, Bluck, Phillips, Moravesik, Irwin, White, and 
Allen, agree that the puzzle is important in itself, although they are not always sensitive to the differences between Meno's version and Socrates' restatement. 


The issue about the puzzle's seriousness is not a minor one. Socrates recalls the doctrine of recollection because he is seeking a solution to the current paradox. If the 
paradox is a dramatic interlude with no real philosophical role to play, then one must look elsewhere for the genuine difficulties which the doctrine of recollection is 
intended to address. On the other hand, if the paradox is a serious one and the real reason for introducing the doctrine of recollection, then what that doctrine is and 
how it should be understood will depend upon how it solves the paradox. And in so far as the doctrine has implications for Plato's epistemology and the stage it has 
reached by the time the Meno was written, the paradox begins to take on greater significance. 


It is both plausible that Plato intended the paradox of inquiry as a serious puzzle and likely that he did so. First, this would not be the only case where an eristic puzzle 
played a serious philosophical role for Plato. While the Euthydemus is a collection of sophistical puzzles and paradoxes that are not typically addressed in that 
dialogue as serious philosophical problems, other dialogues show Plato wrestling with sophistical puzzles with great concern and with impressive results. The 
paradoxes about contradiction and relativism in the Cratylus come to mind, as do the puzzles about aitiai in the Phaedo and the paradox of philosophical rule in the 
Republic. Not all of these, of course, can be confirmed as conventional eristic tropes, but some surely can be. Most impressive of all in this genre are the puzzles 
about false belief and false speech that generate such rich results in the Cratylus, Theaetetus, and Sophist. This last case by itself would stand as dramatic evidence 
that a commonplace eristic puzzle could take on grand importance for Plato and stimulate his own philosophical inquiries in very significant ways. 


Secondly, the current puzzle, because of its specific content, does have serious implications for Plato and his Socratic inheritance. Socrates! reformulation is an attempt 
to argue that inquiry is impossible. But if that were true, the result would be some form of skepticism, relativism, or some 
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whimsical, unsystematic acquisition of moral knowledge. These would not be welcome alternatives to Socrates or Plato, and hence the challenge of the puzzle would 
not have been viewed as a facile one. Furthermore, in so far as moral knowledge is necessary for human excellence and thereby for human well-being, the puzzle is of 
momentous importance. For Socratic dialectic is both a check on whether one has such moral knowledge and a method for acquiring it. But, if true, the paradox 
destroys the possibility of Socratic inquiry and thereby the possibility of either confirming one's moral knowledge or acquiring it. 


The Doctrine of Recollection and the Solution to the Paradox 


At 86c Socrates says, "we are agreed that it is right to inquire into something that one does not know." This statement shows that somewhere between 81a and 86c 
the paradox had been solved. But what is the solution, and how does it work? 


Those who read Guthrie, Cornford, Allen, and Bluck, among others, will find there what we might call the "traditional view." According to this view, the paradox is a 
dilemma about one's epistemic resources at the outset of inquiry and the role those resources play at the inquiry's conclusion. The alternatives that the dilemma 
proposes are beginning with (1) total, explicit knowledge or (2) absolute ignorance. The doctrine of recollection provides the solution with. its proposal that all inquiry 
begins with something intermediate between (1) and (2): /atent, unconscious, or implicit knowledge. When these commentators speak of "total knowledge," they 
seem to have in mind "self-consciously clear" or "conscious" knowledge. They speak of implicit knowledge being aroused or made explicit—presumably by a 
process akin to the questioning that Meno's slave boy undergoes. 


The traditional view, as we have it, is flawed by imprecision, weak or nonexistent argument, and faulty assumptions. No attempt is made to clarify whether (1) and (2) 
concern the object of knowledge or the act of knowing in some occurrent sense, to clarify, that is, what exactly the paradox is about and what a solution ought to 
provide. No attempt is made to examine the text carefully and systematically in order to defend the accuracy of the proposal. It is assumed rather than argued that 
Plato means explicit knowledge or complete ignorance, that the slave boy interrogation is evidence for the doctrine of recollection and not an illustration of it, that 
learning is intended by Plato to be identical with and not similar to recollection, and that the kind of knowledge at issue is exclusively a priori. And there is a tendency, 
not always made explicit, to read the Phaedo account of recollection uncritically 
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back into the Meno. These are substantial difficulties, and while they do not of course refute the traditional conclusion, they do weaken the case for it. 


Recent treatments, notably those of Moravesik, White, and the brief one by Irwin, remedy many of these deficiencies. They involve penetrating, subtle, and thorough 
argument and scholarship. Right or wrong, they provide careful examination of what the paradox is and hence what it would take to solve it and scrupulous 
consideration of the text. These discussions are an excellent foundation for further work. 


Rather than simply survey these accounts, let me try to identify their most significant common features and differences. First, they agree that the paradox and hence the 
doctrine of recollect, on are not about all kinds of inquiry and learning. Rather they concern only that type of inquiry that is a searching, and they are about that kind of 
learning that is the result of an inquiry directed to a goal that is fixed in some way in advance. Both Moravesik and White emphasize this feature. We might call this 
"purposive learning," but it is purposive learning with the added condition that the learner must either initiate the learning himself or herself, or at least have in some way 
appropriated the task or goal of the learning for himself or herself. In some sense, then, the paradox is about knowing what one is looking for and yet not knowing it 
yet. 


Second, Moravesik, following tradition and Gregory Vlastos in a paper on this subject, believes that the paradox and the doctrine of recollection are solely concerned 
with a priori knowledge and its acquisition via inquiry. This brings the Meno into line with the Phaedo and the later Platonic employment of the doctrine of 
recollection; it makes the Meno the initial Platonic statement on an issue of perennial philosophical interest. White and Irwin, however, believe that the text of the 
Meno is at best indecisive on this restriction and that while the particular context for the paradox and what follows is definitional inquiry, the paradox and doctrine as 
presented are neutral with respect to their object. Part of their reason for saying this is that neither the dialogue with the slave boy nor the notion of an aitias logismos, 
introduced later as the mechanism whereby true belief is converted into knowledge, seem to require a priori objects. 


Third, Moravesik takes recollection to be a metaphor for learning via inquiry. For him, the solution to the paradox is that learning works like remembering. In recall, 
we apprehend an image, concept, and so on now, after having once apprehended at some earlier time and since forgotten it. Some feature of this activity must account 
for why it is recall, however, and not simply two distinct apprehensions of the same thing. This feature he calls a mental or physical factor in the rememberer that is 
causally related to both the original apprehension and the recall. When a new stimulus is experienced, it triggers a recollection because of this "entitative factor" in 
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the rememberer. In learning, a question triggers an analogous factor that issues in understanding and a response. Hence, for Moravesik the paradox is solved by 
grabbing both horns of the dilemma: the truths, that is, sets of concepts or beliefs, are in us, and learning serves to bring them to consciousness. So, in a sense, at the 
outset of inquiry, the learner does know the answer, and in a sense he or she does not. By treating learning as similar to recall, then, Moravesik has given us a 
sophisticated version of the traditional view in which learning a priori truths is like remembering and begins with implicit but not explicit knowledge of those truths. 


Fourth, for White and Irwin, the paradox is about recognition, and because it is about recognition, it is also about reference and identity of reference. How does one 
recognize a successful outcome of an inquiry already framed? One cannot recognize it without in some sense already having known it. Self- initiated inquiry and 
recognition require knowledge of a specification or description that directs the search from the outset. The paradox is this: Without knowledge of such a specification, 
inquiry is impossible, but with such knowledge one already knows what is being sought. White describes a case of searching for a pair of gloves with a specification 
already in hand and compares it to searching for a Form with a definition in hand. The analogue shows how Plato might have thought that having the specification looks 
like already having the goal. For White, then, the paradox is very precisely about the epistemic conditions necessary for getting a search or inquiry underway. How, he 
asks, can one have a specification of the object of the search without already knowing that object? 


The traditional solution, and Moravesik's as well, has Socrates grab both horns of the dilemma. White disagrees. Plato is wrong, he says, to think that with a 
specification of the object sought we already have knowledge of it. The specification does not refer to the precise object sought but rather to the sort of thing; it 
applies to the office and not the office-holder, to the position and not the candidate. In short, the second horn of the dilemma is false, and to see this would solve the 
paradox by dissolving it. 


According to White, however, Plato chooses another route. He solves the paradox by denying one horn of the dilemma—that we do know, in a sense, for inquiry is 
recollection. In the case of inquiry, specification counts as knowledge of the outcome, but in the case of a directed recollection, specification does not count as such 
knowledge. 


Fifth, Irwin agrees with White but only up to a point. Inquiry is directed search, and the paradox does say that with total ignorance or total, complete knowledge such 
a search is impossible or unnecessary. But whereas White has Plato reject one horn of the dilemma as false, Irwin has him nose between the two. While ignorance 
makes inquiry impossible and knowledge makes it unnecessary, true belief redeems inquiry and makes it possible. 
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What we need to initiate inquiry are enough true beliefs about x to fix the reference of the term "x " so that when the inquiry is completed, we can see that we are still 
referring to the same thing. What disarms the paradox is the explicit distinction between knowledge and true belief made at 97e-98b and the implicit employment of 
that distinction earlier in the dialogue with the slave boy. 


One important feature of Irwin's account is that Plato's answer to the paradox does not come in the doctrine of recollection. It comes first in the discussion with the 
slave boy where the boy answers with true beliefs that are his own. These beliefs involve specifications that are not knowledge. The recollection thesis is not Plato's 
solution to the paradox. It is one explanation—and not necessarily the best one—of how the boy can answer the way that he does, with these true beliefs; but the real 
solution to the paradox comes in that answering, with what Irwin calls "quasi-recollection," and with those beliefs. In short, the paradox is solved by a fact and not by a 
theory, and that fact is belief and the way in which it can be employed to get inquiry started and carry it through to its completion. 


Back to the Meno 


A careful reading of the Meno, especially that passage (85b8-86b4) in which Plato describes what had taken place in the interrogation of the slave boy and draws 
inferences from that description, gives us a view of the text that is indebted to these interpretations but not wholly like any one of them. 


Let us do two things. First, let us consider where Moravesik, White, et a/. are correct and where the text shows them to be wrong. Secondly, we should look at the 
passage just mentioned to assess what it contributes to our understanding how Plato in fact does solve the paradox. 


First, White, Moravesik, and Irwin are surely right to restrict the paradox to purposive inquiry or directed search. Socrates’ reformulation of the dilemma and his own 
dialectical interests encourage this restriction, as does the interrogation of the slave boy, which is simply a model of a full Socratic elenchos. This, however, is not only 
the most important restriction on the type of learning in question; it is also the only restriction. Contra Vlastos and Moravesik, the evidence that the paradox and the 
doctrine are solely concerning with the learning of a priori truths is simply not secure. White and Irwin are fight in this regard. Not only is it doubtful that Plato would 
have treated geometrical inquiries as a priori; the formulation of the doctrine of recollection (8 1c) and the later discussion about true beliefs and knowledge of the 
road to Larissa show that Plato did not in the Meno yet have in mind what would later come to be treated as a distinction between 
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empirical and a priori troths. The fact that something of this order is already present in Parmenides' poem does not by itself entail that Plato, at this point in his career, 
had appropriated it, nor does the further fact that by the time he had written the Phaedo he had done so. To assume so is to disregard the possibility of serious 
intellectual development on Plato's part. 


Second, the absence of the restriction to a priori knowledge in the Meno is matched by but perhaps not related to the absence of the separated Forms of Plato's 
middle dialogues, and the separated Forms are certainly missing from the Meno. It is not decisive of course that the nomenclature for the Forms is not present in the 
Meno. What is decisive are the facts that the objects of belief and knowledge can be the same and that they are spoken of as in the soul. What are recalled as the 
result of directed inquiry, contra Vlastos, White, et al., are truths, that is, true accounts that answer what-is-x questions, theorems, and similar statements. We shall 
have more to say about these truths, their role and nature. For the moment, it is sufficient to notice that later Plato will indeed allude to the Meno account of 
recollection—in the Phaedo and Republic especially—in ways that locate Forms in it. But without decisive evidence in favor of such an interpretation, we should be 
reluctant to take Plato's word, as it were; he would surely not be the last philosopher to read his more developed views into his own earlier writings. It is in the 
Phaedo and not earlier that the doctrine of learning as recollection, adopted previously is adjusted to suit the requirements of a newly developed metaphysical view 
and specifically the existence of the Forms. 


Third, the burden Irwin places on belief is too great for it to bear. In the Meno, the difference between believing and knowing is a difference in our activity of 
answering questions correctly when called upon to do so and in general of affirming the truth of a statement when such affirmation is called for. True believing and 
knowledge are both directed to troths; they differ because the one who merely believes what is true has not yet worked out fully for himself why the truth is true and so 
will not reliably affirm that truth when the situation calls upon him to do so. The result of learning is not merely true believing, although even at that stage the learner 
does have the truth in mind. Real learning, as Plato explicitly says, is completed only when the truth is so firmly fixed in the learner's mind that he will always, reliably 
affirm it when the situation calls for its affirmation. Furthermore, if belief solves the paradox, then why does Socrates continue with his description cum argument after 
85b8-c8? If Irwin is right, the doctrine of recollection is artistic trapping and not serious philosophy, for, as he says, the paradox is solved by the phenomenon of 
quasi-recollection; the doctrine of recollection is merely one possible explanation of how that quasi-recollection takes place. Irwin does not say, in addition, that as a 
religious explanation it is fanciful and not to be taken seriously, but he might very well have thought it. 
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Fourth, while Irwin is wrong about the role of belief in Plato's solution to the paradox, he is more right than White is about Plato's general strategy. Plato solves the 
dilemma not by grabbing one horn and rejecting the other but rather by either grasping both or nosing between them. This is a matter of Socratic and Platonic style. 
White's interpretation gives us a different Plato and one whose solution is rather inexplicable and arbitrary. For White cannot really explain why Plato would have 
thought that having a prior specification is not knowledge in the case of recollection whereas it is knowledge in the case of inquiry. We are not really shown why Plato 
should have taken this to be a solution at all. White's analysis depends on the supposition that Plato would have thought that having a specification in the case of 
directed recollection would not count as knowledge. But the crucial kind of recollection, for Plato, is not directed or purposive. Even if to learn is to recall, it is hardly 
the case that trying to learn is trying to recall. 


Finally, Moravesik is mistaken to think that learning is only /ike recollection. At 85c-d Plato moves from his account that the beliefs were in the boy to the conclusion 
that Anowledge is in him—which must mean that the truths, i.e., the objects of believing and knowing are in him—and then to the further conclusion that this is 
recollection. It is, he says, recovering again knowledge that is already in one's soul. Moravesik may be right that analyses of recall and learning reveal that they can be 
interpreted as having an analogous structure. But in the Meno Plato gives no indication that he has that analogous structure in mind. In fact, what he does indicate is 
that directed inquiry is possible not because it is like recall but because it is in fact a case of recall (85c9-d8). If you have something in your ken, was it possible for 
you to look for it before you had it without already having it? Only, Plato says, if having it now is having it once again or calling it to mind once again and if the search 
began with that something already in your mind but not yet in your ken. 


All of these recent interpretations of the doctrine of recollection and how it is intended to solve the paradox of inquiry rest on the same foundation. They all agree that 
the doctrine must be about the epistemological conditions necessary for inquiry and directed learning. This is most vividly present in White and Irwin where the issue is 
taken to be one of reference and identity of reference and hence how the learner's referential capacities in terms of certain specifications at the outset of inquiry are 
related to his referential successes at the end. But if, in a sense, Plato is interested in reference, in the learner's thinking of something, he is interested not in its 
epistemological conditions but rather in its metaphysical ones. He is concerned, that is, about the object of reference and not how the referring gets done. For this 
mental referring, for Plato, is like any kind of grasping; without an object, it is just a matter of waving the hand. But if at the outset of inquiry, one has the object in 
one's grasp, then it is unnecessary and perhaps even impossible to look for it. And if not, then where does 
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it come from. In Socrates’ reformulation of the paradox, he says of the inquirer that if "he does not know, [then] he does not even know what he is to look for." This 
means that if he does not have what is to be grasped, then how is he to grasp it—for all this mental grasping goes on in the soul. 


One of the keys that unlocks the paradox of inquiry and the doctrine of recollection is the realization that for Plato the objects of true believing and knowing are truths. 
These truths he detaches from the world and places in the soul, and believing and knowing are grasping truths in one's soul. Inquiry or learning is a matter of searching 
for these truths, and the paradox of inquiry, to Plato, is a puzzle about how directed searching can succeed. The doctrine of recollection is the doctrine that having a 
truth does not imply grasping or knowing it but that knowing or grasping it implies and indeed requires having it. Beliefs do not solve the paradox, for true ones are 
already a matter of grasping, though tentatively, truths, whereas false ones are no better than ignorance. Nor do sufficiently accurate specifications do the job, for the 
issue is not what directions one takes to getting the grasping or pointing started but rather what is there to be grasped or pointed at. The only thing that will solve the 
paradox is to show that the truths that are the objects of true believing and knowing are in the soul always, which is just what Plato shows at 85d-86b. The best 
Platonic image of how the doctrine of recollection is intended to solve the paradox of inquiry comes from Plato himself—in the image of birds in the aviary of the soul 
and the distinction between having and holding. But the kinship between the Meno and the Theaetetus on this as on other issues has not gone unnoticed by other 
commentators, nor is it surprising. For the Theaetetus is about what knowledge is, which on the Meno’'s own principles is a question prior to the question how it is 
got. ,and the aviary is proposed as an answer to the problem of how false belief is possible, an answer offered perhaps because it had already served with some 
satisfaction to explain how true belief and inquiry are possible. 


The paradox of inquiry is solved by recognizing that the truths apprehended and affirmed at the culmination of inquiry are always in the soul, always available as 
objects of our mental grasp. But this boldly metaphysical solution may seem gratuitous. Why require Plato to have introduced an otherwise unattested metaphysical 
entity when the Forms are at hand? Indeed, what is this thing that he calls "the truth of things [that] is always in the soul?" What is the structure of these truths? What is 
their nature? 


A short answer to these queries would be that Plato simply does not explore or illuminate the ontological status of these truths or their structure. They are introduced 
to solve a serious epistemological puzzle and are derived by inference from the doctrine of inquiry and learning as recollection, a doctrine appropriated from Orphic 
lore and tooled to Plato's purposes. 


But this is the short answer; more can be said, although it is conjectural 
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and speculative. As Plato begins to explore seriously epistemological matters concerning believing, knowing, their relations and objects, equipped as he is with a 
Socratic view of the soul as the seat of personality, character, and intellect, he comes to see that the objects of knowing and believing, permanent and stable truths, 
cannot be in the world. Eventually he will dictate the terms of these objects! status; they will be ungenerated, imperishable, immutable, pure, and so on, all attributes 
appropriate to the certainty of knowledge. In the Meno, however, he has not yet reached that momentous metaphysical discovery. Here Plato is groping for a solution 
to a precise puzzle and, if only temporarily, locates truth not in a Platonic heaven but rather in the soul, within the soul's easy reach. Later in the Theaetetus and 
Sophist, he will say that a Jogos is the external expression of a doxa, and in the Parmenides he will propose and then dispose of the suggestion that Forms are 
thoughts (noemata *) in the soul. Perhaps, then, the Meno’s truths are internal sentences or thoughts—examples surely include true theorems of geometry and true 
answers to what-is-x questions—although Plato gives no helpful clues or advice concerning their structure. All of this notwithstanding, the truths in the soul, the objects 
of true believing and knowing in the Meno, are soon abandoned in favor of the separated Forms, only to resurface in different guises throughout the course of Western 
philosophy. 


In the passage immediately following the interrogation of Meno's slave boy (85b8-86b4), Plato indicates clearly that this is how he understands what he has written. If 
we look first at 85b8—c8, we see that in this passage Plato has incorporated an important transition, from a seemingly harmless description of the slave boy's 
behavior—the beliefs are "his own"—to a potentially serious epistemological and possibly metaphysical claim—they are "in him" (85c4). And what "in him" must mean 
at this stage of the dialogue is "not in another," that is not in Socrates. The boy's beliefs, that is, are believings about things in him and not about things in another. Later 
Plato writes that among the beliefs in the boy are true ones (85c6-7), and that if this is so (86a6-7), then what is in him is he* aletheia* ton* onton*. "In him" is 
explicitly said to mean "in the soul" (86b1-2), and so what Meno agrees to ultimately is that the objects of the boy's believing are truths in his soul. 


At 85c9-d8 Plato has Socrates use this conclusion, that the objects of believing are in the soul, to generate the conclusion that the boy's "recovering knowledge that is 
in him [is] recollecting" (85d7). Meno casually accepts the proposal that beliefs, newly aroused like a dream, can be converted into knowledge, for he finds no 
difficulty in agreeing that once a math is in the mind, then the transition from believing it to knowing it is not insurmountable. Hence, the boy can be said to "recover the 
knowledge out of himself" (85d3-4), where "knowledge" clearly refers to the object of the knowing, the truth about the diagonal on the given square. Meno is so 
casual 
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about accepting the word "recover" that its meaning must be the most obvious. Prior to the boy's being asked a question, a given truth is in his soul but unattended to. 
When the question is asked, the boy responds by assenting to the truth, first as a belief, later as knowledge. And he does so by grasping again what he already had but 
only in an unapprehended fashion, and such a grasping again is an act of recovery. This is Socrates' line of reasoning: from belief to knowledge to recovery to 
recollection, with his attention always on the truths that are the objects of all four. 


The final section of this sequel to the slave boy discussion (85d9-86b5) is exceedingly difficult. In his final speech Socrates recites the conclusions associated with the 
doctrine of recollection—that the soul is immortal, that inquiry is recollection, and that one ought to be bold and confident in undertaking inquiry into what one does not 
presently know (86b1-4). But while these are the results of this entire stretch of the dialogue, it is far from clear how they are got. 


There is a very precise argument developed in this passage. This is the argument: 
(1) Recollection is the recovery of truths which one once knew but which one does not currently apprehend. 
(2) These troths either (a) were grasped or seized at a particular time or (b) were always in one's possession. 
(C) The truth of things is always in our soul. 


The conclusion is given in the protasis of a conditional at 86b1-2. In interpreting this argument there are two possibilities, that (C) is the same as (b) or that (C) follows 
whether (a) or (b) is true. A careful reading of the intermediate dialogue shows, I think, that the latter alternative, though more difficult to see, is indeed the correct one. 


If we were to assume that (C) is the same as (2b), then the most natural way to arrive at (C) from (1) and (2) would be to show that (2a) is false. Unfortunately, at 
85d12-86a10 Socrates does not do this. The argument of this intervening stretch of dialogue is this: 


(3) If one always had the truths (= 2b), then one would also always be a knower. 

(4) If one grasped the troths at a particular time (= 2a), that time was when one was not a human being. 

(5) Some true beliefs are in the boy during the time when he is a human being and during the time he is not a human being. 
(6) For all time, the soul is or is not a human being. 


(7) Therefore, the boy's soul has truths for all time (=2b). 
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The upshot of this line of reasoning, then, is that the boy recalls truths which he once learned only if he always has them. The truths are in his soul for all time, always. 
It seems to be Socrates! strategy to show that if learning is recollection, then the recollected truths are always in the soul. There is no alternative. 


This argument helps us to see what Plato has in mind as the solution to the paradox of inquiry. Consider again step (3): what does it mean to say that "he would also be 
a knower?" We have argued that Irwin is wrong about the solution to the paradox. While it may be plausible to think that the solution comes at 85c6-7 with so-called 
quasi-recollection, this is not Plato's solution. But if belief does not make inquiry possible, what does? 85d12 may be the core of the answer to that question. Inquiry 
is possible only if the boy can recall truths already within him. But he can do this only if he always possessed those truths. The argument we are currently examining 
shows this to be the only condition for such recollection; one cannot recall something that is not in one's own mind but rather in another's. From the fact that the boy 
has always possessed these truths, we can infer that in a sense "he is also always a knower." But this disarms the paradox; inquiry is not unnecessary even when one 
knows. Indeed, such knowledge is a necessary condition for the possibility of such inquiry, even though the boy, at the same time, is not a knower in the sense that he 
knows the truths and knows that he knows them. There is here, as it were, no act of knowing at all, only once-having-known and possession. This, I think, is the only 
kind of knowing that the word epistemon * (85d12) can refer to. 


In this examination of 85b8-86b4 we have shown that Plato first describes the slave boy's behavior in such a way that it can be said to be a case of recollection and 
then argues that what is recalled, the truths first believed and eventually known, are always in the soul to be recalled. Plato is concerned about getting inquiry started 
only in so far as he believes that without the truths present in the inquirer's soul it can neither start nor succeed. It is in this sense that his interest in inquiry is 
metaphysical and not epistemological; Plato's problem about reference is the referent and not the referring. Directed inquiry is possible only in so far as that referent is 
always in the soul and coming to know it is a matter of recollection. 


In some ways the solution I have developed renovates the traditional view of how Plato solves the eristic puzzle, but it does so, I hope, with greater attention to the 
details of the text and the course of Plato's reasoning that are carefully examined by more recent commentators. But it has an advantage over the latter whose 
interpretations require of Plato a more nuanced interest in language and epistemology than the Meno by itself warrants. My interpretation does not require Plato to 
have distinguished between empirical and a priori troths, nor does it thrust the burden of the 
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solution to belief rather than knowledge. It does not treat the doctrine of recollection as an unnecessary appendage nor as a metaphor but instead sees it as the precise 
vehicle for identifying those truths whose ongoing presence in the soul ultimately solves the paradox. And finally it takes seriously the discussion following the slave boy 
dialogue, at 85b8-86b4, in which important conclusions are drawn from that dialogue and from the doctrine of learning as recollection. To my mind, the emergence of 
Platonic genius is in large part the emergence of Plato's metaphysical thinking. On the interpretation that I have offered the Meno is a crucial stage in this process, a 
fact which will, among other things, I hope, recommend it. 
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The Theory of Forms and Parmenides I 
Kenneth Dorter 


Plato's intentions are perhaps more enigmatic in the Parmenides than in any other dialogue. ! The first part depicts Socrates, in his youth, haltingly expounding his 
theory of forms to the aged Parmenides who proceeds to demolish it with a series of five arguments, only to conclude that "on the other hand if anyone . . . does not 
admit the existence of forms . . . he will not have anything on which to fix his thought . . . and in this way he will utterly destroy the power of discourse."? 


For those who consider the theory of forms to be untenable the dialogue is often welcomed as a sign that Plato himself came to see the error of his ways, and 
Parmenides' subsequent endorsement of the theory is interpreted as only a limited endorsement that does not extend to all the features of the theory that have come 
under attack. What remains, they suggest, is a modified theory that no longer postulates the forms as separate from things. This interpretation faces some difficulty 
from later dialogues like the Philebus and Timaeus where the original theory seems still intact, and others like the Sophist (258b-c), Statesman (285d-286e), and 
Laws (965b-c) where it is mentioned favorably in passing; but proponents reply that only in the Timaeus is it inescapably clear that the forms are still separate, and 
that the Timaeus itself can be construed as earlier than the Parmenides rather than later. 


There are further objections to this interpretation on the basis of the dialogue's dramaturgy. The Platonic Socrates who here falls victim to Parmenides' refutations is the 
same one whom Plato has previously portrayed as continuing to defend the theory in his maturity and even on his deathbed. We are even reminded of the future 
Socrates of the Republic by the presence of Glaucon, Adeimantus, and someone named Cephalus (although not the Cephalus of the Republic), none of whom serve 
any other function within the dialogue itself. Even Cephalus, who is the narrator, is only an intermediate and therefore supererogatory narrator. 


If Plato wanted us to take Parmenides!' arguments as decisive, why would he make the victim someone whom he has already depicted as subsequently, and in greater 
maturity, unshaken in his adherence to the 
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theory? It would make far more sense to cast one of Socrates' disciples (Phaedo, for example) as the defeated champion of the theory here (and someone like the 
Eleatic Stranger as its refuuter, since Parmenides would no longer be alive). But those who find the theory of forms too speculative for their taste tend to feel the same 
way about conclusions drawn from Plato's dramaturgy, so this objection has not been considered as far as I know. 


The contrary interpretation, however, according to which Plato considered the theory of forms to be unscathed by these arguments, faces the difficulty of finding a 
plausible alternative explanation of the arguments, which do, after all, seem to be intended as refutations of the theory. To dismiss Parmenides' arguments as parodies 
of sophistry or as ironic jokes, as is sometimes done, is too easy. If we can pick and choose which of Plato's arguments to take seriously and which ironically, on as 
little evidence as this, there will be no escape from capriciousness in interpretation. Moreover in the dialogues immediately following the Parmenides—the 
Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman—Plato seems to be exploring alternatives to the theory, which suggests that he has indeed become dissatisfied with it. One 
might reply that Plato, having already said all he had to say about the forms, is now exploring new avenues without renouncing the old; but in the Sophist he does 
speak as though being a "friend of the forms" is no longer adequate (246b ff). 


I think that Plato intended these arguments to raise serious problems about the theory of forms, but that he did not consider the problems to be fatal. We shall see that 
the mature theory of forms has at its disposal the means to mitigate the devastating conclusions that Parmenides draws, and that Plato even gives us indications of 
where Parmenides' arguments may be assailed. But we shall also see that the objections cannot be dispelled entirely, so the question of how far Plato considered the 
theory to be undermined by them admits of no simple answer. 


The Theory of Forms 


In previous dialogues the forms have served a variety of functions—as causes, universals (i.e., "one over many"), ontological paradigms, and referents of knowledge— 
and some readers have claimed that these functions are incompatible, and the theory as a whole, therefore, incoherent. It is true that the functions are by no means 
identical, but they are nevertheless compatible and are even related in an order of logical entailment ¢ (although I would not claim that the order of logical priority 
corresponds to the order of their discovery or of their importance in Plato). 


When Plato speaks of the forms as causes, as he does in the Phaedo for example (100c ff), it is clear that he does not mean what we think of as 
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causality—.e., an activity that produces an effect (what Aristotle called efficient causality)—-since the forms are not active. What Plato has in mind corresponds rather 
to what Aristotle called formal causality, and which comes about not through the activity of the form but through what Plato calls "participation" in the form by 
something else. Precisely what is meant by this is one of the aporiai of Platonic philosophy, but it can be illustrated to some extent by thinking of the forms as the 
possibilities of reality, of the kinds of things and qualities that can exist in accordance with the nature of reality. The Pre-Socratics recognized that the material of 
which all things are composed must be eternal, and Plato recognized further that the forms which this material can take must in some sense be eternal as well. 
Understood in this way, the forms are causes in the purely formal sense that a thing or quality ofa certain kind could not exist if such kinds did not follow from the 
nature of reality. It is a necessary condition for the existence of a thing that such things be possible. 


Now if the forms are the possibilities of a kind of thing or quality coming into being, then each form will also be what all instances of that kind have in common, and it 
will accordingly have the character ofa universal. This feature is not always emphasized (it is not evident in the Phaedo, for example) but it is explicitly mentioned at 
least in the Symposium (210b), Republic (596a), and Parmenides (132a), and was implicit in the early dialogues' account of Socrates! quest for univocal definitions 
that exhibit the character common to all instances of a certain kind, a quest out of which the theory of forms developed. 


Again, as universals, or the essence of what a number of things or qualities have in common, they abstract from everything extraneous and deficient, and so are purely 
and perfectly that essence. As such they are also paradigms of their kind. 


As paradigms they are characterized by the same quality that particular things possess by participating in them and are therefore in a certain sense (to be clarified later) 
self-referential. And because they possess a determinate character they are in principle knowable and, indeed, as paradigms they are the ultimate referents of all our 
knowledge, as Plato argues in the discussion of recollection in the Phaedo (74a-75a). 


I have recalled these features of the theory because they seem to be what guided Plato in his choice of Parmenides' arguments, and perhaps even their order. The first 
argument attacks the forms as causes, asserting that the crucial concept of participation, on which the forms' causality is founded, is incoherent. The second attacks 
them as universals, charging that an infinite regress results from this conception. The fourth attacks them as paradigms, once again pointing to infinite regress, and the 
fifth attacks them as objects of knowledge, arguing that such a conception leads to a gulf that makes the 
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forms unknowable by us, and ourselves unknowable by the gods. The third argument alone deals with a claim about the forms that has not been part of the theory 
advanced in previous dialogues—the view that the forms are nothing but concepts—and we shall see that Plato accordingly treats this argument somewhat differently. 


Although Socrates answers most of Parmenides' questions with alacrity, he becomes tentative at a crucial step in each argument but the third, using the word Eouxev 
(so it seems). This is no coincidence, for we shall see that in each case the step is a questionable one, in which case it seems likely that the anomalous tentativeness of 
Socrates' replies is meant to call this to our attention. The third argument is the only one in which no such hesitation takes place, and it is also the only one whose 
target— conceptualism—was not part of the previously developed theory. The refutation of this unplatonic conceptualism is, I believe, the only refutation that Plato 
fully endorses, and, therefore, the only one in which Socrates' agreement is never tentative. 


The Preliminary Argument (128e-130e) 


The main part of the conversation begins when Socrates proposes to solve a paradox of Zeno's by means of the theory of forms. Only the conclusion of the paradox is 
given, that is, that "if beings are many, it is necessary for them to be simultaneously the same and different, which is impossible" (127e). Socrates replies that likeness 
and unlikeness are separate forms, whose very separation form the things that participate in them resolve the paradox: there is no contradiction in saying that I 
participate in likeness and unlikeness, rather than being both like and unlike (129a). The same goes for similar paradoxes about the one and many, or rest and motion 
(129b-e). 


Under Parmenides' questioning Socrates says that there are also forms themselves-by-themselves (x@P%s) forms such as human being, fire, or water (130c); and that 
he thinks there is no separate form of hair, mud, and dirt, but they are just as we see them—he is troubled by the thought that what is true of one should perhaps be 
true of all, but is afraid this will make him fall into a pit of nonsense (130c-d). Parmenides replies 


You are still young, Socrates, and philosophy has not yet taken hold of you in the way that, in my opinion, it eventually will, at which time you will not despise these. But now you 
still consider people's opinions because of your age (130e). 
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There are a number of conclusions we can draw from this passage. (1) For Socrates the most important characteristic of the forms is their separation from corporeal 
things, which is referred to interchangeably in terms of their being utté Keé' ard (itself-by-itself). 5 (2) Nevertheless Socrates needs to recognize that in order to 
be consistent he must accept that what is true in some cases is true in all. Why should some things owe their nature to formal causality and others not, and how would 
he be able to divide the one from the other without being arbitrary? Hence his indecision about natural kinds. (3) As the end of the passage shows, Socrates' failure to 
answer the questions posed by Parmenides is meant to illustrate his immaturity. He is too concerned with what others will think of him, and not yet fully committed to 
philosophy. In other words, like the young Zeno, he is still too much under the influence of the spirited part of his nature and its concern with repute, and not sufficiently 
dedicated to the rational. 


After Socrates has proven unable to cope with Parmenides' first four challenges to the theory of forms, Parmenides introduces the fifth and greatest challenge by saying 
that only "someone with much experience" (todA@w . . . Buste.pos &¥) would be able to disprove the contention that even if the forms exist they will be unknowable 
(133b-c). It seems likely that the reference to the need for "much experience" is an allusion to the failure here ascribed to Socrates' youth and inexperience. If so, we 
must keep in mind the possibility that what is true of this preliminary argument may be meant to prefigure the subsequent ones—that Socrates' failure to answer the 
later challenges should, as here, be taken as a reflection on his youth at least as much as on the limitations of the theory of forms. If Plato believed that the greatest 
difficulty could be met by a thinker of sufficient ability and experience, he would presumably believe the same to be true of the other, lesser arguments.° If Plato were 
seriously presenting us with a refutation of the theory of forms or one of its major components, it does not seem likely that he would impugn the competence of its 
defender. This is not to deny that the challenges to the theory of forms are serious and important. 


The First Argument (130e-131e) 


The first argument focuses on the forms' function as causes, and concludes that the mechanism of this causality, participation, is incoherent. The argument turns on a 
dilemma: Either (a) the form will be whole and entire in each of the things which participate in it, or (b) it will be partitioned among them. If (a), "Then while it is one 
and the same, the whole of it would be in many separate individuals at once, and thus it would itself be 
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separate from itself" (131b). If Co), then it will no longer be possible to maintain that the form is "one" (131c10), a unity, as Socrates! theory had assumed (131a10). 
To drive home the point, Parmenides adds three more specific reductios: The parts of bigness will no longer be big, since they are small relative to the whole; the 
parts of equality will no longer be equal; and smallness will be larger than its parts (131d-e). 


Clearly (a) is closer than (b) to representing the theory as put forward in previous dialogues (although it is misleading to think of the forms even as wholes since they 
are simple and incomposite, as at Phaedo 78c f). (B) in fact corresponds to the confusion between formal and material causality that Socrates warned against in the 
Phaedo (96d f, 101a f). Accordingly, (a) is the horn Socrates tries to grapple with. In reply to Parmenides! conclusion at (a) Socrates says, "No, for it might be like 
day, which is one and the same, is in many places at once, and yet is not separated form itself; so each form, though one and the same, might be in all its participants at 
once." Parmenides replies, however, "you make one to be in many places at once, just as if you should spread a sail over many persons and then should say it was one 
and all of it was over many. Is that not just about what you mean?" "Perhaps it is (Tos)," said Socrates (13163-cl). 


Socrates might well have some misgivings about the substitution Parmenides makes here. Commentators sometimes gloss it by saying that Parmenides means that if 
Socrates compares participation to the presence of daylight to different individuals, one can still reply that the light which falls on one individual is a different patch from 
that which falls on another, like Parmenides' example of a sail. 7 But Socrates did not compare forms to /ight but to day (twépe), and this is a different matter entirely, 
for when I say that today is present to all of us this does not mean that different parts of the day are present to each of us. Compresent individuals are separated from 
one another spatially, not temporally, but a unit of time (like a clay) is divisible only temporally and not spatially, so it cannot be divided among us (light, on the other 
hand, is spatial like a sail and so can be partitioned among spatially discrete individuals). By substituting a spatial metaphor for Socrates' temporal one, Parmenides 
misrepresents Socrates' argument. Although the youthful Socrates is not quite quick enough to put his finger on what went wrong, his dubious "perhaps" suggests that 
Plato made the switch deliberately and sought to arouse our suspicion and make us pursue the matter further.® 


The first argument shows, in any case, not only that the simultaneous presence of the forms to many individuals is unintelligible on the basis of our experience of spatial 
things, but also that it can be made intelligible on analogy with temporal units. The concept of participation has not therefore been shown to be incoherent, but neither 
has it been entirely vindicated. A 
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weak interpretation of Socrates' point is that since it is possible for some things, like days, to be simultaneously present to many individuals without being divided, then 
such a situation is possible in general and may therefore be possible also for forms. Clearly this does not show that (or how) forms can be undividedly present to many 
things, but only that it is not prima facie impossible. Even giving a strong interpretation to his point does not help much. We can interpret it as an elliptical argument by 
analogy, assuming we are meant to understand that there is a certain resemblance between forms and temporal units in that both are aspatial. Thus, if a temporal unit 
can be undividedly present to many individuals because it is aspatial, then so can a form since it too is aspatial. This is only an analogy, however, because the way that 
formal causes might be present to multiple individuals would hardly be the same as for temporal units; and because it is only an analogy neither we nor Parmenides are 
required to accept the inference from the observed similarity (aspatiality) to the imputed one (undivided multipresence). That is why we resort to analogies only when 
we are not able to give an account of something in itself (cf. Republic 506c-d, Phaedrus 246a), and so the need here to fall back upon (at best) analogy is an 
admission of a limitation in the explanatory power of the theory of forms. 


This limitation does not seem to be merely contingent, a function of the Socrates’ lack of sophistication, for even in the Phaedo, where the concept of participation 
receives the most extensive treatment—and at the hands of a Socrates as mature and sophisticated as he will ever be—it is never characterized other than 
metaphorically. Socrates is there uncertain whether to describe the relationship between form and individual as presence (eT€¥é1) of the thing in the form (e.g., 
100c5). All these are metaphors or analogies, and they are never translated into a purely conceptual account. In the present, account, therefore, the theory has not 
been refuted but one of its limitations has been made apparent. 


The Second Argument (132a-b) 
The second argument is no longer concerned with the causal relation by which forms are somehow present to particulars, but with the aspect of forms as universals: 


"I fancy your reason for believing that each form is one is something like this," said Parmenides; "when there is a number of things which seem to 
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you to be big you may think, as you look at them all, that there is one and the same idea in them, and hence you think the big is one." 


"That is true," he said. 


"But if with your soul you regard the big itself and these many big things in the same way, will not another big appear beyond, by which all these must appear to be big?" 


"So it seems (Eoukev)." 


"That is, another form of bigness will appear, in addition to bigness itself and the objects which partake of it; and another again in addition to these, by reason of which they are 
all big; and each of your forms will no longer be one, but their number will be infinite." 


Best known by its post-Platonic name of the Third Man Argument, this second argument, sometimes in conjunction with the fourth, has received far more attention 
than the others combined. Let us begin at the point where Socrates again displays a certain hesitancy, replying only "So it seems" when Parmenides suggests that if 
"you regard the big itself and these many big things in the same way" there must be another big to account for what they have in common. Here again there are good 
grounds for hesitation. Parmenides' instructions are to look at the form and things in the same way with our soul. "With our soul" because forms cannot be perceived 
with our eyes but only with the mind, that is, with reason. An integral part of the theory of forms has always been the insistence that the body perceives only individuals 
and the mind (reason) on/y forms: rational knowledge is not sense perception but "recollection." This is why, for example, not only are the prisoners in the Republic's 
cave allegory, who are at the level of sense perception, unable to see the forms outside the cave when they look, but the philosophers outside are also unable any 
longer to see the individualities within. But if, for this reason, the form of bigness is to be perceived with our soul rather than our eyes, how are we supposed to 
perceive big things (individuals) "With our soul . . . in the same way," since individuals are perceived not by reason but by the senses? The term soul or psyche may 
be broad enough to include both sense perception and reason, as it does in Aristotle, but one is hardly using the soul "in the same way" in both cases. What 
Parmenides suggests is simply inconceivable in the mature theory of forms. 


One need not review the epistemology of the mature theory of forms, however, to see that this is so. The present argument is often discussed in terms of the post- 
Platonic example of the form of man rather than Plato's example of the form of big, but this is unfortunate because Plato's example seems strategically chosen to 
illustrate something that is more obscure in the 
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other. We can see from Plato's example that the form and the things cannot be looked at "in the same way" because "big" cannot be predicated univocally of both. 
Predicated of things big means taking up a more than normal space, and it clearly cannot mean this when predicated of the form, since forms are aspatial (as we were 
reminded in fact by the implications of the first argument). Plato could scarcely have chosen an example better calculated to show the impossibility of univocal 
predication, that is, of looking at the two "in the same way." 


In fact this very example was used in the Phaedo to illustrate the incommensurability between forms and things. Big things can be both big and small at the same time, 
as Simmias is big in comparison with Socrates and small in comparison with Phaedo, whereas bigness itself can never be both big and small (102b-d, cf. 103b). It was 
on similar grounds that Socrates had earlier argued that it is impossible to derive the concept of equality itself from our sensible experience of equal things (74b-75b). 
Socrates had made a similar point earlier in the Parmenides using the example that will become prominent in the second part of the dialogue, that is, that of the "one." 
He says that it is easy to show that the same thing is both one and many—-since a corporeal thing is, on one hand, a collection of parts and, therefore, many, and, on 
the other hand, a discrete individual and, therefore, one—but that the one itself can never be many or the many itself one. Forms, in other words, display an absolute 
nature while things display only an equivocal nature, and one cannot look at them in the same way. It is problematic how any predicate within the corporeal world can 
be applied univocally to an incorporeal reality. 


On the other hand, neither can the predication simply be equivocal, as the fifth argument will show, for then the form and thing would bear no essential relation to each 
other and the theory of forms would be pointless. The only alternative is to take the dual predication analogically (as medieval theology did in explaining how 
predicates derived from the corporeal world can be applied to God) and say that bigness itself is not big in the sense of taking up space, but in some sense that is the 
intelligible analogue of taking up space. The reply to Parmenides' second argument, then, like the first, must fall back upon analogical reasoning. In the first argument it 
was a three-term analogy (forms are to things as temporal units are to things) such as Plato had used in the "Affinity" argument of the Phaedo (78b ff), and here a four 
term analogy (bigness itself is to big as the intelligible is to the corporeal) such as he used in the Divided Line section of the Republic. 


Once again the apparent refutation of the theory of forms contains within itself the seeds of a defense against it—seeds whose germination we have already witnessed 
in the middle dialogues—but once again the seeds can develop only a partial vindication of the theory. In the first argument the 
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analogy gave us no intrinsic understanding of precisely how a form is wholly present to many things, and here we find that we have no understanding of what bigness 
itself (or any form) is intrinsically but only analogically. 


The Third Argument (132b-d) 


The third argument focuses on the forms' function as concepts. The youthful Socrates sees that the key to answering Parmenides' second argument is to show that the 
forms are fundamentally different from things, so that the two cannot be taken together in the same way. However he does not yet formulate this difference in the 
sophisticated manner of the Phaedo and Republic, but suggests instead that "each of these forms may be only a thought, which can exist only in our minds, then each 
might be one, without being exposed to the consequences you have just mentioned." In a series of steps, Parmenides establishes that the thought must be of an 
independently real universal, which is therefore itself'a form in the nonconceptualist sense. The point seems to be that conceptualism implies realism and is therefore 
incoherent. Parmenides follows this with a further point, that if forms are thoughts, and things are what they are by participating in forms, then "either everything is made 
of thoughts, and all things think, or despite being thoughts, they are without thought." If I have interpreted this second, rather obscure part of the argument correctly, it 
does not seem to have much force since the second alternative, that things may be constituted by thoughts without themselves thinking, is not absurd. However, it 
would no doubt have seemed more paradoxical in the days before Berkeley and Kant than it does to us, Protagoras notwithstanding. 


The purpose of this third argument seems to be to show that being and thinking must be kept distinct, that being can not be reduced to thought. The middle dialogues 
give us a three-level ontology comprising corporeal matter, thinking soul, and eternal forms. Whereas modern transcendental philosophy seeks to make form a function 
of mind, Plato's middle dialogues keep soul rigidly distinct from the forms. Knowing is not reflexive but is the soul's apprehension of something other than itself, and 
the first part of the present argument reaffirms this separation. Whether this argument arose in response to misunderstandings of the theory of forms or conceptualist 
challenges to it is impossible to determine. Conceivably, it is meant to make clear the difference between, on one hand, the Platonic position that truth is to be found in 
the mind as separated from the body and the physical world generally (e.g., Phaedo 65d-66a), and, on the other, the Protagorean position that truth is subjective 
with no ascertainable objective referent. 


The argument functions in another way as well. The first two arguments 
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explored the purely ontological aspects of the forms, as causes and universals, while the last two introduce the epistemological dimension, first implicitly in the fourth 
argument's concept of paradigm, then explicitly in the fifth argument's focus on the problem of knowledge. The third argument is the transition between these pairs, and 
in its refutation of extreme conceptualism the relationship between being and thought is briefly indicated. 


The Fourth Argument (132d-133a) 


The way to reconcile the forms! ontological function with their epistemological relation to concepts is not, as Socrates now sees, by identifying forms with concepts 
but by thinking of forms as paradigms that serve both as the ontological basis of individual things and as the referent of our concepts. ? He proceeds, accordingly, to 
put forward a new interpretation of forms now as paradigms, although without explicit reference to the epistemological aspect. 


"I think the most likely view is that these forms exist in nature as paradigms and other things resemble them and are like them; and their participation in the forms is nothing but 
assimilation to them." 


"Then if anything," Parmenides said, "resembles the form, can that form avoid being like the thing which resembles it, in so far as the thing has been made to resemble it; or is 
there any possibility that the like be unlike the like?" 


"No, there is none." 

"And must not necessarily the like partake of the same form as its like?" 

"Necessarily." 

"That, by participation in which like things are made like, will be the form itself, will it not?" 
"Certainly." 


"Then it is impossible that anything be like the form or the form like anything; otherwise some further form, in addition to the first, will always appear, and if that is like anything, 
still another, and a new form will always arise continuously, if the form is like that which participates in it." 


"Very true." 


"Then it is not by likeness that other things participate in forms; we must seek some other method of participation." 
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"So it seems" (Eqtxev)," 


Here Parmenides does not merely ask Socrates to "look at the form and things in the same way," as he did in the second argument, but offers an argument why it 
ought to be possible to do so—the reciprocality of the relation of likeness. Socrates, who has already conceded the infinite regress in the second argument, now 
assents unhesitatingly to each step, but he hesitates this time at the conclusion that Parmenides draws from it. 


From the point of view of the middle dialogues, Socrates ought to hesitate at this point. Parmenides! conclusion is that the infinite regress was a result of Socrates! 
claim that the forms are paradigms and, therefore, resemble the particulars in some way. However, the regress does not follow specifically from this claim, but from 
Parmenides' treatment of the concept of resemblance as a symmetrical relation. In the middle dialogues the resemblance between forms and particulars is represented 
by the mature Socrates not as a symmetrical one but as one between unequals. In the Phaedo, for instance, using the example of equality, he says that particulars 
strive to be like the form but fall short (74d ff), and he makes a similar point in the Republic in terms of the examples of the beautiful, the just, and the pious (479a). 
The relationship is thus an uneven one in the sense that the forms embody an absolute perfection which the things that participate in them can never achieve. Forms and 
things are ultimately incommensurable and cannot properly be set into a reciprocal relationship in the way that Parmenides proposes. Indeed, the fifth argument will 
trade on this very incommensurability. And since the forms are self-referential in any case, there is no need to posit further forms to account for their nature; they are 
the ultimate referent both of themselves and of particulars. 


On the other hand, if the resemblance between forms and things is ultimately incommensurable, how can it be a resemblance at all? If the forms are the standards 
against which particulars are measured, how can the latter be incommensurate with their measure? This is a fundamental aporia in the theory of forms, which was noted 
as early as the Phaedo, where Socrates, in passing, calls our attention to the difficulty of deciding whether or not things can be said to be "like" forms (74c-d). '° But 
although Plato thus seems to have been aware of the problems from the time he first elaborated the theory of forms, he gives no evidence of believing that it could 
definitively be solved. As in the first two arguments, the answer seems to be that the resemblance between forms and the things they participate in is not a univocal 
one—and, therefore, does not give rise to an infinite regress—but an analogical one: the beauty of the beautiful itself is to the beauty of beautiful things as the absolute 
is to the relative; not a difference of degree but of dimension. 
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Once again there is nothing in the fourth argument that the mature Socrates of the middle dialogues could not and did not answer, but once again the answers must 
ultimately fall back on analogy and thus lack the transparency that reason aspires to. 


The Fifth Argument (133a-134e) 
There is a remarkable introduction to the fifth argument, to which many commentators pay too little attention. 


"Do you see, then, Socrates, how great the difficulty is, if someone maintains that forms are marked off as entities themselves-by-themselves (OV¥2 iti wa’ atind duoplEntats 9” 


"Yes, certainly." 


"You may be sure," he said, "That you do not yet, if I may say so, grasp the greatness of the difficulty involved in your assumption that each form is one and is something always 


marked off apart (tw Sve)" 


"How is that?" said he. 


"There are many reasons," he said, "but the greatest is this: if anyone should say that the forms cannot even be known if they are such as we say they must be, no one could 
prove to him that he was wrong, unless he who argued thus were a man of wide experience and not without natural ability, and were willing to follow the proof through very many 


intricate details; otherwise he who maintains that they cannot be known would be unconvinced." 


What is remarkable here is first of all Parmenides' claim that it would be an error to believe that if the forms are separate ( S«bop.G6yevog: | 33a9 and b2) they are 
unknowable, even though it would not be easy to demonstrate the error. For this is to concede in advance that the fifth argument, which makes precisely this claim, is 
in principle answerable although only with great difficulty. Moreover, because of the relationship of this argument to the previous ones, Parmenides' words suggest that 


those too should be answerable, if only in an elusive manner. 


There follows the longest argument of the five and the one which Parmenides considers the most important (133b4). In it, the epistemological implications of the forms' 
character as paradigms become explicit for the first time in the dialogue. The argument may be summarized in the following steps. 


1. "Whoever claims that the essence of each thing is itself-by-itself (%* Thy... kad" atti) would agree, first, that none of them are in us" (133c). 
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2. "Those ideas which are what they are in relation to one another ("0s GANAS) have their essence in relation to one another," ie., in relation to other forms rather 
than in relation to concrete things. "And the things among us that have the same names as those will likewise stand in relation to each other and not to the forms." For 
example, if we are a master or slave we are master or slave of another person, not of a form, and the forms of mastery and slavery are similarly relative to each other, 
not to particular persons (133c-134a). 


3. Thus "that which is knowledge itself would be knowledge of that which is truth itself," i.e., of the forms, whereas "the knowledge that exists among us would be 
knowledge of the truth that exists among us" (134a-b). 


4. Now, since "the forms themselves, as you agree [step 1], we do not have, and they cannot exist among us" and since "what each of these kinds themselves is is 
known by the form itself of knowledge" (cf. step 3), "Then none of the forms is known by us, since we do not participate in knowledge itself." "It seems not ( 
ok bouxev)" (134b-c). 


5. Moreover since the forms are far more perfect than the particular things among us, it is appropriate that god's knowledge will be of them, in which case he will be 
unable to know our world, since "the forms there are not able to have any relationship to the things among us, nor the things among us to those there" (134c). 


6. And in this case god will no more be able to know the things among us than we can know the forms, nor will the gods be able to be our masters since their 
commerce is with the form of mastery, which does not stand in relation to us at all (step 2) (134d-e). 


The first three steps (to which the young Socrates assents without hesitation) could easily be accepted by the Socrates of the middle dialogues since they insist only on 
the separation of forms from things, and on the fact that we are not capable of absolute knowledge or wisdom, both of which claims are common enough in the theory 
of forms (e.g., Phaedo 66b-e). 


The fourth step, however, draws a more radical consequence from our alienation from absolute knowledge—i.e., that we can have no knowledge of the forms—and it 
is here alone that Socrates hesitates. If we look at what has happened, we can see why his agreement is uncertain ("It seems not"), although he cannot quite identify 
what is wrong. Parmenides has argued from the fact that the terms that constitute certain relations, such as mastery and slavery, stand in relationship only to other 
terms at their own level (forms to forms, particular to particulars), to the conclusion that no relationship can exist between forms and particulars, including the relation 
of knowing. Knowledge itself knows truth itself and those entities (6@vra>) that exist among us (134a-b). From the point of view of the middle 
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dialogues, thus far the claims are not unjustified. Knowledge itself (wisdom) is indeed knowledge of the forms and is indeed beyond us, as we noted in the preceding 
paragraph, and our knowledge is of the truth and being of the things of our world. What is missing, however, is the further claim of the middle dialogues that the truth 
and being of the things of this world necessarily refer to the truth and being of the forms; the forms are the truth of this world. In order to establish that premise at this 
point the young Socrates would have to argue that not all relations are of the kind that Parmenides describes, that some relations do in fact bridge the gap between the 
world of forms and things. The middle dialogues give us at least three such relations: participation, recollection, and eros. 


Beginning with the Meno, the mature Socrates bridges the gap between our corporeal realm and the realm of the forms by the concepts of participation and 
recollection; since corporeal things participate in the forms, we can recognize or recollect the forms from their limited presence in corporeal things. This does not quite 
enable us to know them as they are in themselves ("knowledge itself" or wisdom is not available to us) but it enables us to know something of the forms. Here, 
however, Plato makes the young Socrates respond to Parmenides' argument as if he had not yet formulated the bridging concept of recollection, and he has already 
been discouraged from trying to establish that of participation (although Socrates' hesitation may be meant to indicate a suspicion that an answer can be found). It is 
ironic then that Parmenides should use the very term participation here, where the concept itself is conspicuously omitted: "Then none of the forms is known by us 
since we do not participate (HEtEX OHV) in knowledge itself "— a phrase repeated in step 5 (134c10). 


Step 2 gave an even more pregnant reminder of the doctrine. 


"Those ideas which are what they are in relation to one another have their essence in relation to one another, but not in relation to the things among us—likenesses or whatever 
else we call them; and we who participate in them take our names from them. And the things among us that have the same names as those will likewise stand in relation only to one 
another and not to the forms; and if they have names that are relative in this way, they refer to one another and not the forms." 


Socrates forthrightly asks, "What are you talking about?" and Parmenides responds with the master-slave example. But although that example illustrates his point, he 
had just provided us with two that do not' participation and naming. We and all things in our world participate in the forms, and the predicates that apply to us are the 
names of the forms in which we participate, such as animal, just, beautiful, big, and even master or slave. 
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If particular things are thus related to the forms by participation and naming, then our knowledge of these things is ipso facto a knowledge, however imperfect, of the 
forms, as the doctrine of recollection maintained. 


This is connected also with what I suggested was the lesson of the third argument: that being and thinking must be kept distinct. The activities of thinking and 
knowledge stand in relation to the forms without themselves being forms (although there may be forms of them). Like eros in Socrates' speech in the Symposium, they 
are functions of soul and, therefore, they mediate between the corporeal and the intelligible or divine without belonging exclusively to either. The fifth argument arrives 
at its paradoxical conclusion by ignoring the mediate nature of knowledge and trying to account for knowledge in terms of the opposite poles alone. 


But although the mature theory of forms has the resources to withstand this final assault too, that critique is no more pointless than were the others. We saw in the first 
argument that the relation of participation is conceptually aporetic, marking one of the boundaries where conceptual clarity begins to break down and give way to 
metaphor and analogy. There it resulted in a limitation as to what could be said about the role of participation in explaining the ontological relationship between forms 
as causes and the particulars that depend upon them. In this fifth argument it results in a similar limitation about the epistemological relationship between forms as 
paradigms and the particulars that enable us to know them. The doctrine of recollection may show that we are led from particulars to knowledge of the forms and that 
Parmenides' dichotomy is therefore a false one, but recollection is no less metaphoric than participation, and Parmenides' point is that it is far from obvious how the 
realms of particularity and of form can stand in relation to each other, and how, therefore, we are to conceive of the relations of participation and recollection that 
make knowledge possible. 


The argument concludes with a remark similar to the one that preceded it. 


"And yet, Socrates, these difficulties and many more besides are inseparable from the forms, if the ideas of things exist and we mark off (cet, xo" aba), and only a still more 
amazing man will be able to discover all of this and teach someone else to evaluate it properly." 


"I agree with you, Parmenides," said Socrates, "for what you say is very much to my mind." 
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"But on the other hand," said Parmenides, "ff anyone, in view of the present difficulties and others like them, does not admit the existence of forms of things or mark off (Gpirivar 
a form under which each individual thing is classed, he will not have anything on which to fix his thoughts, as long as he does not admit that the idea of each thing is always the 
same, and in this way he will utterly destroy the power of discourse. You seem to have been well aware of this." 


"Quite true." he said (134e9-135c5). 


In the face of this seemingly unambiguous conclusion in favor of the theory of forms, why would anyone maintain that Plato regarded the preceding arguments as fatal 
objections to them? The usual response is that Plato still believes that some theory of forms is necessary, but that he is abandoning one of the most characteristic 
features of his previous theory, the separation of forms from things. But to maintain this is to focus on the second main paragraph above to the exclusion of the first, 
where Parmenides maintains that "a man of very great natural gifts will be able to understand that everything has a class and an essence itself-by-itself (#6™4)." '! It is 
hard to imagine that 4pteitav, The present passage, therefore, affords no evidence that Plato at this point did anything but reaffirm the theory of forms in all its 
essentials. 


Conclusion 


On the basis of this examination there seems no reason to conclude that Plato intended these arguments to be a refutation or recantation of the theory of forms, and 
several reasons to believe that he did not. 
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1. The arguments are easily answered on the basis of features of the theory which were prominent in the middle dialogues and which could plausibly be omitted here 
only by portraying Socrates as being in the early stages of developing the theory. 


2. By having Socrates hesitate precisely at the point where such factors can be brought into play to repel Parmenides' attack, Plato seems to hint at the inconclusive 
nature of the arguments. 


3. Not only the answers but the problems themselves were anticipated in the middle dialogues: the problem of giving nonmetaphorical accounts of participation and 
recollection, and the ambiguity of resemblance and predication with regard to forms and things, are clearly present in the Phaedo, where the complete theory was first 
introduced. Plato evidently recognized these problems from the beginning but felt that the theory was not vitiated by them. 


4. The final argument begins and ends with speeches that show Parmenides to be Socrates’ ally in the theory, !3 a devil's advocate rather than nemesis, which would 
hardly be possible if the arguments were intended as serious refutations. The motive for exhibiting and even exaggerating these problems may have been partly to 
remind us that the theory of forms can not be regarded as a dogma or perfected doctrine but only as a valuable (perhaps indispensable) although inexact way of 
interpreting the world. 


From the evidence we have seen, it is hard to believe that anyone could see the first part of the Parmenides as a recantation of the theory of forms, in whole or in 
part, except (as I suggested at the beginning) if the reader himself regarded the theory of forms as flawed and would like to believe that Plato came to think so too. We 
saw that there is, however, an additional factor that encourages such a reading—the fact that immediately after the Parmenides the theory of forms virtually 

disappears from view, making no full-fledged appearance in the Theaetetus, Sophist, or Statesman, although it returns in the Philebus and Timaeus. It seems 
reasonable to suppose some connection between Plato's critique of the theory in the Parmenides and his exclusion of it (except for some brief and ambiguous 
references) from the next three dialogues, but the textual evidence in the Parmenides suggests that that connection should not be sought in terms of recantation and 
revolution. The Parmenides calls attention in an intensified way to the problems that have dogged the theory of forms since its inception, and although Plato gives 
every indication that he does not believe the theory to be invalidated or even seriously compromised by these problems, they nevertheless reveal its limitations as a 
model by which to understand the world in all its facets. It would not be surprising if Plato, having lived with these limitations for a number of years, wished to explore 
alternative models whose limitations, while perhaps no fewer than the theory of forms', were at least different. 
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For those who believe that Plato considered the theory refuted by the Parmenides, to explain his return to it in the Philebus and Timaeus is a serious problem. But if, 
as our analysis suggests, the Parmenides presents us not with a refutation showing the theory to be incoherent, but rather with an investigation of its boundaries, then 
his subsequent return to the theory of forms would not need to be explained away. These questions however can only be touched upon here. To consider them 
properly would require a study of the second part of the Parmenides, as well as the Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, \4 and Philebus. 


Notes 


1. Considerations of space prevent me from making more than passing comments on other interpretations. I would like to thank Mitchell Miller for his generous and 
helpful comments on the original version. 


2. 135b-c, my translation. Occasionally I use Fowler's, sometimes modified for literalness or style. 


3. Most recently this view has been defended by Kenneth M. Sayre, in Plato's Late Ontology. a Riddle Resolved (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 
Appendix B. 


4. The following account was developed in Plato's Phaedo: an Interpretation (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1982), pp. 125-26. 


5. Very likely this is why Socrates balks at acknowledging the existence of forms for natural kinds, like human beings, fire, and water. These examples are not "trivial," 
like hair, mud, and dirt, so his uncertainty about their existence must be for some other reason, such as because he finds it harder to think of them as separate from 
their corporeal manifestations. There are in the physical world human beings, fires, and water; whereas likeness, unlikeness, unity, plurality, rest, motion, justice, 
goodness, and beauty never exist corporeally as such, but only as attributes of physical things. There is no risk of identifying these latter forms with corporeal instances 
because there are no corporeal instances of them as such; corporeal entities are, in Aristotelian terms, substances not attributes. There are, however, corporeal 
instances of substantial forms like human beings, fire, and water, and it would therefore be harder to establish that these forms are separate from individual human 
beings, fires, and waters. Because Aristotle rejected the separation of forms from individual things, the forms of natural kinds—substantial forms or species—are for 
him the most important, and attributes have only a subordinate importance. For "Socrates" the reverse is true. 


6. Cf. Mitchell Miller (Plato's Parmenides: The Conversion of the Soul. Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1986), p. 60 n. 24 (p. 219). 
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7. Including R.E. Allen (Plato's Parmenides: Translation and Analysis. Oxford: Blackwell, 1983), pp. 116-17; and Miller, p. 49 n. 22 (209). W.K.C. Guthrie, 
however, insists that }z£pa here must mean day as "a period of time," "and that references to light or the sun axe irrelevant" (A History of Greek Philosophy, Vol. 5, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978, p. 41 n. 1). 


8. It might be replied that Plato portrays Socrates as tentative here and in the other arguments only to show that Socrates senses defeat and would like to be able to 
find another answer. However, Socrates hesitates only once in each argument, and each time at the weakest rather than strongest point, i.e., only at the dubious not 
the overwhelming steps—and not at all in the third and, in Plato's eyes, most powerful argument. In Fowler's translation Socrates does say "seems" in the third 
argument: "That, again, seems inevitable" (132c8), but the Greek is 'Nui). The sense of the line might therefore be better rendered as "It is evident that that too follows 
necessarily." 


9. As Allen (163) and Miller (56) note, the paradigm-copy model of participation would also offer Socrates a way out of the earlier dilemma of participation, since a 
model is neither divided among nor present in its copies. 


10. Cf. my commentary (n. 4 above), pp. 60-62. The term 5#010S is the same although translated there as "similar" and here as "like." 
11. Thus Sayre, the most recent advocate of this interpretation (e.g., p. 22), ignores this passage entirely. 
12. Cf. Guthrie, p. 51 n.1. Even Sayre translates attiy . .. a9" witty as "in and by itself" (21) in the passages he discusses. 


13. Thus at 133b Parmenides says, "if [the forms] are such as we say they must be." The context suggests that Parmenides is using the first person plural earnestly, and 
not as a patronizing form of the second person singular. 


14. Ihave undertaken a study of the Statesman in "Justice and Method in Plato's Statesman" (in S. Panagiotou (editor), Justice, Law and Philosophy in Classical 
Athens, pp. 105-22. Edmonton, Canada: Academic Publishing, 1987). 
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The Third Man Argument and the Text of Parmenides 
Robert G. Turnbull 


Gregory Vlastos' 1954 article ' on the so-called Third Man Argument (henceforth, TMA) of Plato's Parmenides gave astonishing prominence to a short stretch of the 
text of that dialogue, namely, 132A1-B2, and elicited an equally astonishing outpouring of sophisticated argument concerning self-predication and related issues.? It is 
my intention in this paper to place that bit of text in context in the dialogue, attempting to show (a) that, though there are similarities, it cannot easily be identified with 
anything Aristotle would have recognized as the TMA, and (b) that most of the Vlastos-inspired controversy is irrelevant to the interpretation of that text and its 
context. It is not my intention therefore to enter the controversy but rather simply to establish the irrelevance claim. On the way to establishing it, it will be helpful to 
pause briefly to inspect an implied argument at 130C which, when made fully explicit, is remarkably close to a TMA which Alexander attributes to Polyxenus? and 
which has the minor virtue of involving the (possible) form Man, not Large. Part I will set the stage for the argument at 132A1-B2. Part II will attempt careful 
statement of that argument, implicitly and explicitly criticizing the statement(s) of it by Vlastos and some of his critics. Part 11 will deal briefly with Aristotle's most 
extended statement of the TMA in Sophistical Refutations* in the interest of distinguishing it from that of Parmenides 132. In Part IV, the conclusion, I shall attempt 
brief and schematic summation of the first three parts. 


Part I: Parmenides 127E-130E4, The Opening Arguments 


After preliminaries, the dialogue proper begins with Socrates’ restatement of an argument of Zeno which, by modus tollens, concludes that "it is impossible for the 
beings to be many" (127E7). In literal translation, the argument is as follows: 


Z If the beings [or those which are] are many, then they must be likes and unlikes. 
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But it is impossible for them to be both likes and unlikes. 
So it is impossible for the beings to be many. 


Assuring himself that the whole point of Zeno's treatise (read aloud to an assembled company before the dialogue proper begins) was to establish the above 
conclusion, Socrates expresses surprise at discovering Zeno's book to be in defense of Parmenides' doctrine—a defense of "No Many" complementing Parmenides' 
"One." Socrates then proceeds to a rebuttal of Z, giving a response which attempts (i) to immunize the Platonic forms from Z and (ii) to render harmless the application 
of Z to individuals or "visibles" which are said to "participate in" or "have shares of" the forms. 


The immunization proceeds with Socrates’ claiming that there is no sense of 'is' in which a form is anything but simply, solely, and self-identically itself (cf. especially 
129D3-E2). Though Likeness and Unlikeness, One and Multitude, are "opposites," each is separately and indivisibly what it is. Each is thus, as being the form it is, just 
that, and none "is" one or more of the others. So no argument of the Z-type can have application to the forms, for the protasis of Z's conditional premise can have no 
application to a form or forms. In what Socrates takes to be any relevant sense, the forms are not many. 


The application of Z to individuals or "visibles" is rendered harmless by Socrates’ insistence that any given individual may be both like and unlike, one and many, and 
so on, without contradiction or paradox. This is possible because an individual "is" like and unlike, one and many, and so on, only in virtue of having shares of 
(metechein) Likeness and Unlikeness, One and Multitude, and so on. Thus, in his example, Socrates may have a share of One (as "being" one man) and also 
Multitude (as "being" his parts) and thus "participationally" or "sharingly" be one and many. It is not the case that the individual is anything but itself, and there is no 
Zenonian restriction on having. 


And so, if any one undertakes with such examples to show that the same things are many and also one—stones, sticks and the like—we shall say that he demonstrates that a 
given thing can be both many and one, but not that One is Many nor that Many is One. What he says is not at all surprising, but only what we should all agree to (129D2-6). 


So in this case the minor premise of Z is denied application: It is perfectly possible for individuals to "be" both likes and unlikes by having shares of opposite forms. * 


Neither Zeno nor Parmenides makes any attempt to challenge Socrates' logic. If Socrates can make good his distinction between forms which are 
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what they are, on the one side, and participant individuals which have shares of forms, on the other side, and if he can supply an intelligible sense of ‘have a share 

of' (metechein with the genitive of share), he can (a) agree that, if beings (in this case participant individuals) are many, then they must be likes and unlikes but (b) deny 
that it is impossible for them to be both likes and unlikes. Parmenides, who undertakes the questioning of Socrates, quite naturally begins by asking about the 
distinction and shortly turns to asking about the intelligible sense. 


His first questions inquire whether Socrates will maintain the separation (chorismos) between participant individuals and their "shares" on the one side, and the forms 
themselves on the other for several varieties of forms. In putting his first question, Parmenides assumes that the "shares" fall on the side of the participant individuals and 
are quite distinct and separated from the relevant forms. 


And does it seem to you that there is Likeness Itself separate from the likeness we have, and One and Many and all of the others of which you just now heard Zeno speak (130B 3- 
5)? 


Using schematic letters and subscripts for forms, shares of forms, and participant individuals, the pattern suggested by Parmenides' questions (as well as later questions 
and arguments) can be made to stand out. Let 'F’,,’ 'F,,' and so on be used for forms, 'f,' 'f,,' and so on be used for shares, and 'x,,' 'x,,' and so on be used for 
participant individuals. So, in the above quotation, Parmenides is asking (for certain forms) whether, whenever there is some value of f which some value of x has, 
there is also a value off which is separate from the value off which the value of x has as a share. (Note: It will be assumed that values of F and values of f which have 
common subscripts are related as are, e.g., Likeness Itself and the likeness we have). 


Parmenides' first question concerns forms for likeness, one, many, and the others mentioned or highlighted by the Zeno treatise. It is difficult to give a definite 
characterization to these so as to expose the principle of their grouping. Since it is not strictly needed for the purposes of the present paper, I shall only hint at what I 
think is the proper way to state the principle and add some clarification in a note. The hint is that the forms in the list are forms which participant individuals have share 
of only in virtue of their having shares of yet other forms, thus two participant individuals may have shares of Likeness Itself only in virtue of having shares of, say, 
Justice Itself or Largeness Itself. This is, of course, only a hint, and it needs refinement to take counter examples into account. But the present purpose demands only 
the distinctions already made between forms, shares, and participant individuals. And Parmenides' question asks only about the assumption of a 
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form separate from the share and/or the participant individual. And Socrates' answer is affirmative for the forms highlighted in Zeno's treatise. 


Parmenides' second question asks about Just Itself, Noble Itself (Kalon), Good Itself, "and the like," separated from justice, nobility, and goodness "in us," so that for 


these, as well as the Zenonian examples, whenever there is a value off which some value of x has, there is always a value of F which the value of x, by having the value 
of f, has a share of. 


Parmenides' third question changes the pattern remarkably and offers a serious challenge to Socrates' response to Zeno. The question is: 
And what about a form of man, separate from us and from all others like us—a form of man, or of fire, or of water? (130C 1-2). 


Here the question is not: Is there a value of F’, separate from the value of f which a value of x has? It is rather: Is there a value of F separate from a given value of x? 
Socrates responds to this question by saying that he has been "often in an aporia [straits, puzzlement, no way out] concerning these whether one must speak of them 
in the same way or in some different way." And, of course, for the assumptions made in his response to Zeno, there is an aporia. 


Digression: Parmenides' Third Question and the TMA 


This third question of Parmenides obviously concerns sortal, "substance," or thing-kind forms (ignoring fire and water for a moment), and the rationale for Socrates' 
reply to Zeno is hardly appropriate for them. I think that there is reason to believe that the reply to Zeno and the doctrine of Phaedo which that reply echoes is 
grounded in Plato's attempt to give an intelligible sense to sentences of the form ‘x is f' The problem of giving such a sense arises from the difficulties of 'is.' If one 
takes the 'is' in ‘x is f' as requiring that both 'x' and 'f' name the same thing, 7 it is hard to avoid construing all such sentences as stating some sort of identity and thus 
falling into the hands of Zeno and Parmenides. As we have noted, the idea of Phaedo and Socrates' reply to Zeno seems clearly to be the construal of 'x' is fas 'x has 
J; thus avoiding the identity problem. With this construal, the treatment of values of fas shares of F (The F Itself) is natural enough, especially with the verb, 
metechein, with its genitive of share ready at hand. 


Before directly engaging Parmenides' third question it will help to say something about values of 'F' and their predications. It has been often noted that Plato, in 
Phaedo, not only allows but insists upon the truth of sentences having the form of 'The Beautiful Itself is beautiful.’ And he insists that The 
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Beautiful Itselfis really beautiful, whereas Helen, say, is only humdrumly beautiful, indeed is both beautiful and not beautiful. The problems of coping with the 
insistence are notorious, and we shall advert to them again later. I shall, however, ignore the large literature on it and simply claim that, even for the Plato of Phaedo 
and Socrates' reply to Zeno, the proper way to construe sentences of the form 'F is F (ors f)' is 'F is What it is to be F.'So understood, The Beautiful Itself is taken 
out of the beauty contest with Helen and is really beautiful in the sense that, as what it is to be beautiful, it is the very essence of the beautiful, whereas Helen is only a 
beautiful ¢hing, that is, a participant individual which has a share of The Beautiful Itself. 


The problem raised by Parmenides' third question is: How shall we construe, for example, Jones is a man"? (Attic Greek, having no indefinite article, makes the point 
slightly more difficult to see, for it would give us ‘Jones is man! and thus the form of'x is f' As we have seen, the genius of the Phaedo doctrine and that of Socrates' 
reply to Zeno is that it construes sentences of the form ‘x is /" as 'x has f;" but this will hardly do for 'Jones has (a) man.' But Jones may have a likeness or a wise in 
him, but he can hardly have a man in him. Indeed, he is a man.? But, if one forsakes the has construal of predication for participant individuals (in the case of sortals), 
the identity problems of Zeno and Parmenides loom large again. As Parmenides puts the question: Is Socrates prepared to accept a form Man in addition to us and 
the others like us—not in addition to the man we have (the parallel to the likeness we have)? The doctrine of Phaedo and Socrates' reply seems reasonably well 
suited to characterizing forms but ill suited indeed to sortal forms. 


Fleshing out the implied argument which leads Socrates into aporia on this matter appears to give us a TMA. 


Ifx, is a man by virtue of having a share of The Man Itself, then it must have a share (i.e., a man) in it. But it would seem that x,, to be value of x at all, must be a man (or a horse, 


cow, tree, or whatever). Given this and given that The Man Itself is man in the sense of What it is to be a Man, then the having a share account requires a redundant and 
unnecessary third man (viz., the share of The Man Itself). 


So put, the argument looks remarkably similar to one attributed to the Sophist Polyxenus and quoted by Alexander Aphrodisias in the latter's comment on an 
Aristotelian allusion to the TMA at Metaphysics 990b 15: 


Ifa wan is by partaking of or having a share of the form or The Man Itself, there must be some man who will have being in relation to the form. But neither The Man Itself, which is 
a form, nor any given man is by partaking of a form. Some other is left to be a third man having being in relation to the form (Commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, 62, 29-33). 
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As we shall see in Part III, this is not Aristotle's TMA as found in Sophistical Refutations 178b37-179all. Though laying great stress on the individual or the tode ti, 
Aristotle's TMA generates an infinite regress. The Polyxenus argument does not, though it is directly relevant to this portion of Parmenides. It should suffice here to 
point out that the implied argument of Parmenides' third question introduces the difference between sortal and other forms, brings on a Socratic expression of 
bewilderment, and invites a formulation like that of the Polyxenus quotation from Alexander. 


It is difficult to comment on the fire and water portion of Parmenides' third question. That they are listed rather simply with man suggests that Plato link together what 
Strawson calls "bulk" or "stuff" terms with sortals. Their presence in the list suggests that Plato does not think of the "shares" of the such forms as physical parts or 
pieces of participant individuals. Both fire and water admit in Attic Greek of sortal-style use as subject terms with the definite article or a demonstrative in either the 
singular or the plural. One might, with that in mind, think of Third Fire or Third Water arguments. But any extended comment on the passage would be idling for the 
present paper. 


The Upshot of the Early Arguments 


Parmenides' fourth question concerns forms for "hair, mud, dirt, or any other vile and worthless thing." Is Socrates in straits (aporia) about them too? Despite their 
offering, as sortal-like things, the same problem as fire and water, Socrates professes no difficulty with them. There are no forms for them; "they are just such as we 
see (horomena) them to be (TASTE pév ye &ep Spier)" (130D 3). It's difficult to make out this comment, and it is tempting to think of it as giving such things the 
status given to colors, sounds, and so on in Theaetetus and Timaeus, that is, as existing only relative to interaction of our sensory organs and the "outside" physical 
world. !® Parmenides' immediately following comment, however, suggests only that Socrates ought not to despise such things and that they ought to have the same 
status as water and fire. 


Before turning to the arguments in the immediate context of what is commonly taken to be the TMA, I wish to underline the major features of the account so far. First, 
Socrates! response to Zeno provides the obvious context for understanding the first part of Parmenides. And that reply, as we have seen, requires distinguishing what 
I have been calling participant individuals, shares, and forms. Second, the response requires thinking of 'x is fas 'x has f and thinking of such having as having a 
share of a form. Third, since having is not the same as being (in a strict sense), participant individuals may have any number of shares of quite different forms without 
those individuals 
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having to be likes and unlikes in any damaging way. Fourth, Socrates' reply does not allow any form to have a share of any other form and, by virtue of this insulation 
from having shares, construes each form as selfsame or as a single and, if you please, isolated "being." 


The Immediate Context of the So-Called TMA 


At 130E6, Parmenides shifts from inquiry about what sorts of things there are forms for to inquiry about having a share or shares (metechein or metalambanein.). 
The focus of his inquiry seems obviously to be the difficulty of supplying a sense to ‘have a share! which preserves the claim that each form is selfsame or single. 
Several senses are considered, all of which result in denial of that claim. And, if Socrates is forced to accept the conclusion that each form is not single or selfsame, he 
must recognize that his forms are entangled by Zeno's argument and that he has not given a satisfactory reply. To paraphrase Zeno's argument: If a form is many, then 
it must be (in an invidious sense) like and unlike. What I earlier called the 'tmmunization' of the forms will have failed. What is more, if no unobjectionable sense can be 
given to ‘have a share or shares,' the application of Z to individuals will not be harmless, that is, their being likes and unlikes will trigger Zeno's conclusion of "no many." 


Parmenides starts by noting that Socrates’ participant individuals have the names of the forms which they have shares of, thus what has a share of Likeness is a like 
and what has a share of Largeness is a Jarge (130E9-131A3). And then he proceeds immediately to point out that the ordinary meaning of ‘have a share or shares! 
would seem to require that anything which has a share either has the whole or a part of that of which it has a share. And the standard or, if you please, literal meanings 
of metechein and metalamhanein "' have that same requirement. If two different things each have the whole of something as their shares, then it would seem obvious 
either that they don't really have it or that what they have shares of is somehow divided and thus not single and selfsame. 


Socrates suggests that several different things may all share in the same day. Despite a number of commentators’ taking this seriously, I think they have obviously 
misunderstood the context. That metechein or metalambanein may be so used metaphorically is obvious. The point is, however, that Parmenides is here 
concentrating on an ordinary or standard meaning, and the metaphorical meaning is simply out of place. He turns shortly to metaphorical meanings, but still encounters 
the difficulty of the form's being many. 


Despite the impression created by this and several arguments to follow, it 
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should be noted that Plato takes this first part of the dialogue as initiating a search for a clear sense of ‘have a share or shares of’ which will save some version of 
Plato's doctrine of forms and having shares from the "no many" consequence of Z. Parmenides' remark at 135B4-C2 is indication of that intent. 


But, if on the other hand anyone, fixing on these and other similar arguments, were to deny that there are forms of the beings, not marking out a form for each one of them, he will 
have nowhere to turn his thought, since he does not lay down a constantly selfsame form for each of the beings, and he will thus utterly destroy our ability to carry on discussion. 


And the context of this statement is that of the negative results of the search noted above. The suggestion is, of course, that further search or a differently organized 
search will result in a defensible response to Z. 


The next move made by Parmenides at 131C is not really a move at all, for it suggests that participant individuals have parts of the form(s) as shares. It is not a move, 
for the idea that a form is divided into parts is admission from the start, as it were, that the form is many and not single and selfsame. Parmenides ends this little section 


by saying 
Then, in what way, Socrates, will other things come to have shares of these forms of yours, if they cannot have shares either as parts or wholes? 


And so the stage is set for what Vlastos and others identify as the TMA, and I now turn to that argument. 


Part II: Parmenides 132A1-B2, The So-Called TMA 


I shall first give an extremely literal translation of the passage, then comment briefly on some features of the translation, and then give what seems a natural 
interpretation of it in its context. Only after having completed these shall I turn to Vlastos and his critics. 


132 Parmenides | think that it is for some such reason as this that you believe that each form is one. Whenever many things seem to you to be larges, in like 
manner there seems some single idea (appearance, look) which, to you as you look at (idonti) them, is the same in all of them. Hence, you take the large to be 
one. 


5 Socrates That's true. 
Parmenides What of the large itself and the other larges? If in exactly the same way you were in your mind's eye [literally, by 
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means of your soul] to look at them all, would not yet another large appear to be one, by which all of these appear to be larges? Socrates So it seems. 


10 Parmenides Then another form of largeness will make its appearance, coming to be in addition to largeness and those having shares of it. And yet another 
besides all of these, by which they will all be larges. And thus each of your forms will be by no means one, but rather an unlimited multitude. 


Comments on the Translation 


At 132A1, I translate the text as ‘believe each form is one.' This is the literal reading of hen hekaston eidos oiesthai einai. Cornford translates it as ‘believing in a 
single Form in each case.' !? Vlastos translates it as 'to hold that there exists one Form in each case.' In both of these, the reading of hekaston as 'in each case’ is 
egregious, for hekaston obviously qualifies eidos. The matter is as such of little moment, except that the Cornford/Vlastos reading suggests that the question is rather 
more "How can there be a form whenever there is a collection of like things?" than "Granted that here are forms, how can a form be one or single whenever there is a 
collection of like things?" 


132A contains the first use of idea in the dialogue. The standard word for form up to this point in the dialogue has been eidos. And this first use of idea occurs in 
immediate connection with idonti—a dative participle meaning (in context) 'to you as you look at.' Idea, which is a form of the same verb, idein, has the primary 
meaning of 'semblance,' ‘appearance,’ or 'look.' This connection between idea and idonti suggests what might account for the singularity of the form in the case of 
many like participant individuals is that they all look the same or have the "same look." In this same connection, it should be noted that this form of idein is used again 
in line 132A7 for expressing the "look" one might have with his "soul" or "mind's eye." 


I have used 'larges' to translate ta megala. This is in accordance with Parmenides' agreement at 130E9-131A3, allowing participant individuals to have the names of 
the forms of which they have shares. Thus any x which has a share of F may be called an '/'; here, any participant individual which has a share of The Large Itself may 
be called a 'large.' 


Interpretation 


As noted earlier, the issue raised by Parmenides in the section 
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immediately preceding this one is that of a form's being one or single while many participant individuals have either the whole or parts of the form as shares. And 132 
begins with another approach to the same issue. Perhaps there may be another way—if you please, a metaphorical way—in which several participant individuals can 
intelligibly be said to have shares of a form without making the form many. What Parmenides suggests is that, whenever one Jooks at many larges, he/she is presented 
with a single /ook which is the same for all of the larges. Thus the suggestion is that, for a number of participant individuals, all Jarges, to have shares of one and the 
same Large is for each of them to present one and the same idea (appearance or look). This, at first blush at least, seems to get around the problem brought on by 
having several participant individuals either having the whole or parts of the form as their shares. And it does not quickly transform into the "part" account as did 
Socrates' earlier suggestion of the day. 


The problem Parmenides finds with this suggestion lies, if you will, in the logical grammar of the language of looking and appearing which permeates the passage. 
Appearances or looks would seem to lie on the side of what appears to one or what is looked at and not on the side of the seeing or looking at. Appearances or looks 
are, at least linguistically, objects of seeings and lookings at. It ought to make sense, therefore, for them to be seen or looked at. Indeed, even in English, it is 
grammatically possible to see a look, for example, "Did you see the look on his face?" Parmenides exploits this bit of logical grammar. 


After the initial formulation, with its to you as you look at and the look, he proceeds at 132A6 to invoke the same logical grammar for mind's eye looking. The 
looking this time is on the part of the soul (tei psychei). It could hardly be a standard looking (i.e., visual), for one obviously cannot look at an appearance or look in 
the same way in which he/she looks at larges (large things). But, if that appearance or look is construed as an object, it is possible to exploit the logical grammar of 
looking and looks in Parmenides' way. So Socrates is invited to have a "by-means-of-his-soul" or "mind's eye" look at the several larges and the large look (the large 
idea—the purported form). They are, by hypothesis, many, all of them "larges." And, by the same reasoning which got us the first look or idea which is the same in all, 
we shall get another look or idea which is the same in all of these. Applying the same exploitation of the logical grammar of looks and appearance talk, this process 
can be made to go on over and over again, so the forms as /ooks or ideas turns out to be "for you by no means one, but an unlimited multitude." 


The form is an "unlimited multitude," if the argument is sound, in that there is an indefinite number of entities, all different from each other, which 
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can be named by 'The Large Itself.' And thus the form-name does not name a single entity, as Socrates' reply to Zeno requires. 


It is worth reiterating that the ostensible purpose of Parmenides' questions right from the start is to get clear about the notion of having a share of a form. The reason 
for the questions about having the whole or part of the form as a share is to point out that participant individuals cannot literally have shares of forms, that is, in the way 
that several people might have shares of a fortune or a pumpkin pie. With that in mind, one may well read the ideas or "looks" argument as an attempt to understand 
having a share of a form by attending to the ordinary sense of idea as appearance or look. Indeed, the shift in the dialogue from the use of eidos to the use of idea 
marking the first occasion of the latter's use in the text, invites that reading. 


Socrates' next attempt is to suggest that the form may be a noema *, a thought, which, properly, can be "nowhere else than in souls" (132B4). Socrates connects this 
with the earlier suggestion of the idea by claiming that "that way [i.e., by taking the form as a noema] each would be one and would no longer be open to the 
objections which you have just now made" (132B5-6). I take this to mean that forms as thoughts do not allow for the indefinitely replicative production of ideas or 
appearances which the logical grammar of looks and appears talk invites. Parmenides disposes of the noema* suggestion by drawing a disjunctive distinction, each 
disjunct of which is objectionable. Taking noemata* strictly as thoughts-of-x (whatever x may be) and assuming that participant individuals have shares of these, he 
concludes that every such individual must, as participating or having a share, think. And that simply won't do. Assuming that every thought must be of something 
"which is one, which that thought thinks placed in all, some idea [appearance, look] which is one" (132C3-4), the form will turn out to be this thought-of and not the 
thought. This disjunct requires that there are thoughts (no0emata*) which are not thought, and, with the reappearance of idea, there is the suggestion that this disjunct 
gets us back to the replicative problems of the "looks" account. 


That these two attempts (i.e., idea and noema*) at supplying a sense to ‘having a share' and, perhaps, 'form' are related to one another is beyond question. Aside 
from Socrates! claim that the noema* account would avoid the problem of indefinite replication (which one disjunct of the noema* account fails to do), both the idea 
and the noema* accounts are psychological or soul-related. A look or an appearance is invariably to someone (as the text insists) who is looking or seeing. indeed, it 
is just this which generates the indefinite replication. On the noema* account,'3 once we separate the confusion of thought and thought- of which gives the account a 
specious plausibility, we are left either with the unacceptable conclusion that all things think or with, in effect, the problems of the idea account. I believe that these 
psychological accounts serve the same purpose as the wholes and parts as 
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literal shares account, namely, that of clearing away underbrush before allowing Socrates to give the account which permeates the middle dialogues, that is, the 
"pattern/copy" account of 132C12-133A6. Since there is no indication from earlier dialogues that Plato had seriously attempted to examine the intelligibility of the 
notion of having a share of a form, there is nothing demeaning or odd about putting these underbrush-clearing attempts into the mouth of a very young Socrates. 


Vlastos and His Critics 


In his own reformulation of the argument (in "Plato's Third Man Argument: Text and Logic," Philosophical Quarterly, 1969, 289ff.) of his 1954 paper, Vlastos boils 
the 132A1-B2 argument down to the following steps. 


1. Ifa certain set of things share a given character then there exists a unique Form corresponding to that character; and each of these things has that character by 
participating in that Form (p. 290). 


From this and the assumption that 

la. a, b, and c are F, 
he derives 

1b. There exists a unique Form (which we may call "F-ness") corresponding to the character, f, and a, b, and c are F by participating in F-ness. (p. 291). 
He reformulates the second step of the argument as 


2. Ifa, b, and c, and F-ness are F, then there exists a unique form (which we may call "F-ness II") corresponding to F, but not identical with F-ness; and a, b, c, 
and F’-ness are F' by participating in F-ness II (p. 291). 


In order to affirm the antecedent of 2, Vlastos claims to need, in addition to 1a. and 1b., what he calls "Self-Predication" namely 


SP A Form by participation in which anything has a certain character must itself have that character (p. 291). 
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But it is clearly not enough to be able to assert that a, b, c, and F-ness are F’, for one may agree to that and also to 1 without admitting to the need for yet another 
form, F’-ness II. So Vlastos adds what he calls "Non-Identity," namely, 


NI If anything has a given character by participating in a Form, it cannot be identical with that Form (p. 291). 


And so there follows the consequent of 2 and with it the denial of 1. Vlastos's claim about the argument comes down to the insistence that one may not consistently 
hold to 1, SP, and N/. And this is clearly true. 


Leaving many niceties of their account aside, Wilfrid Sellars and later Colin Strang 14 remove the inconsistency by substituting 'at least one form! for 'a unique form’ in 
Vlastos's 1. This makes possible the generation of the required regress along with SP and N/ without the inconsistency. Vlastos, in his 1969 reply to them,!* rejoins 
(and I think correctly) that the text will not support the ‘at least one Form" reading. Others, notably R.E. Allen, Peter Geach, and Julius Moravesik, have entered the 
Vlastos controversy, more or less on Vlastos's own terms.'* As I indicated at the outset, I shall not enter it, but rather deny that Vlastos's formulation states the 
argument of Parmenides 132A-B2. Given the Translation Comments and Interpretation above, my reasons for so doing should be patent, but it is worthwhile, I think, 
to make some comments on the Vlastos formulation, especially since they purport to give the sense of the actual text. 


First, there is nothing in the text which requires or justifies the talk of things "sharing a given character" and of "a unique Form corresponding to that character." There is 
indeed talk of "many larges" and of an idea (look, appearance) which is one and "the same in all of them." Vlastos appears to construe the idea of the argument as 
naming or indicating what he calls a character and not as naming or indicating the form. The earlier arguments (concerning having the whole or part of the form as a 
share) do allow for participant individuals which have shares of a form to have the name of the form. But the notion of a "shared character" over and above the form of 
which the participant individuals are said to have shares is an ontological importation which, if subjected to scrutiny, adds a gratuitous problem to the already vexing 
one of giving some intelligible sense to ‘having shares of a form.' 


Cornford!” used the term ‘immanent character’ as a way of talking about the "shares" which participant individuals are supposed to have when "having shares of a 
form." Such immanent characters—needed for the final argument of the Phaedo—are individuals (not "shared characters") which may be or have "share opposites" 
just as the forms of which they are shares 
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may be or have "form opposites." Thus, in the Phaedo argument, the hot in this fire (an immanent character) will "flee or perish" rather than allow "a cold" in its 
location. The issue in the present argument of Parmenides is one about having shares of a form. If one follows Vlastos in assuming that there may also be such a thing 
as having shares of a "character" (his 1, above), there would then seem to be yet another one-many problem to confront, namely, that of how many participant 
individuals may be said to have shares of a "character." There is not the slightest hint in the text of this gratuitous problem. 


Though I think that the "immanent characters" of Phaedo are best thought of as individuals in the sense that the hot in this fire cannot be identical with the hot in that 
fire, it may be compatible with the Phaedo text to think of immanent characters as entities which more than one participant individual may "have." Thus a hot of a 
certain degree may be "had" by more than one thing. What would add the gratuitous problem would be thinking ofa hot as something which several participant 
individuals may have shares of: But the present text in no way invites any talk about the shares of immanent characters which participant individuals may 
have. Its point is simply to consider a possible account of what having a share of a form may be. 


Second, the immediate context of the Parmenides argument is, as we have seen concern about how a form can be one or single. If it is not one or single, then 
Socrates' reply to Zeno is in jeopardy. Given that the attempt of the present argument is to try once more to defend the claim that individuals may have shares of the 
form without requiting the form to be multiform, the idea of rescuing Plato from Vlastos's charge of inconsistency by changing 'a unique Form' to 'at least one Form! is 
unsettling. I sympathize, of course, with the desire to construe the argument which Plato puts in Parmenides' mouth as at least a reasonably good one and have tried so 
to construe it. But the construction of the argument as giving away at the outset what Socrates is trying hard to defend scarcely gives Plato more credit than Vlastos! 
inconsistent premise set. 


It is difficult, in this connection, to understand why Vlastos follows Cornford in translating hekaston as 'in each case’ rather than the more natural and straightforward 
‘each form to be one.' Cornford misconstrues the argument as one concerned with the "existence" of forms as such and not with the problem of non-multiplicity or 
oneness of the form. Vlastos follows Cornford in so translating, though my guess is that his reason for doing so is his having the "character/form" distinction in the back 
of his mind. Thus, in paraphrase (of Vlastos' 1): "Whenever a certain set of things share a given character, then there exists a single or unique form for each such case." 


Third, Vlastos' restatement of the argument completely ignores the "to 
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you as you look at" and "look at with your soul" (or "in your mind's eye") parts of the text. In his 1956 paper, '* Vlastos speaks of an "epistemological" version of the 
argument, paralleling the "ontological" formulation given in his 1954 paper. While this talk of an "epistemological" version speaks somewhat to my concern, the 
treatment of "look at," and so on as incidental to the "logic" of the argument requires that the text—and Plato—be patronized. For Parmenides plainly uses these terms 
as though they were crucial to the introduction of, at least, the second "large." And the juxtaposition of idea and idonti at the beginning is prima facie at least as 
crucial to the introduction of the first "large." It is, of course, philologically undesirable and, perhaps, detrimental to discerning Plato's intentions to choose an 
interpretation which patronizes the text unless the text is, in itself and in context, impenetrable. 


Fourth, I agree that something akin to "self-predication" is required by the argument. The Large Itself (qua look or idea) must be the sort of thing which you could 
"look at with your soul"—along with the other larges. In turn, the large which "appears to be one" in that egregious glimpse must also be "lookable-at" along with the 
other larges. And so on. As I would read the argument, however, the moral is not to be found in exploiting any of the standard worries about self-predication. It is 
rather to be found in recognizing that, if one thinks of a Socratic form as the "look" or "appearance" of things looked at, he/she will have to think of the form as 
psychological and, linguistically, caught up in the association of 'looks,' 'appears,' and their kin. There is no evidence in the text of any attempt to arrive at or exhibit a 
contradiction or inconsistency—as Vlastos says that it does in finding his 1, SP, and NJ an inconsistent set. Obviously, however, it is part of Parmenides' point to claim 
that Socrates’ cannot, without inconsistency, maintain that each form is one or single and also that the form is the look (idea) of things looked at. 


The Parmenides 132 passage has, on the face of it, the following form: 
a.X,, x, etc. all have shares of F’, = df. There is a certain single idea or look, namely, F, which is in or of all of them. 
b. x,, x,, etc., and F’ are all fs (the former being "named after" F’,, the latter being what they are "named after"). 
c. Since they are all fs, there must be another idea or look, namely F, which is in or of x,, x,, etc. and in or of F. 


d. And so on through F’,, etc. 


a does the work of Vlastos's 1, la, and 1b; b does the work of Vlastos's 2. But b does not require SP as Vlastos states it in order to get the argument going. It 
requires only the assumption that x,, x,, and so on, all have F’, in or 
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of them and that the participant individuals and the form are all fs. Step c does, in its way, incorporate N/, that is, it requires another idea for x,, x,, etc., and F,, 
namely, F’,. 
Vlastos's statement of the argument, as we have noted, takes the argument as leading to contradiction or inconsistency. In context, however, the only inconsistency 
noted is that of maintaining the form to be one while construing having a share as having a single idea or look and allowing the idea to be itself looked at (and thus 
itself having an idea or look). The problem with Vlastos' formulation is, I believe, the intrusion of the common "character." As I noted earlier, this requires a double 
sharing—once in the character and once in the form. All that the text requires is that the initial Jarges and the idea which is in or of them be all construed as /arges with 
yet another idea which in or of them. The upshot of Parmenides' actual argument is the inconsistency of (i) maintaining that having a share of a certain form is 
having a certain idea or look, (ii) maintaining that than any given idea or look can also have a share of a form though not of itself, and (iii) maintaining that the 
form is one or single. 


Part III: Aristotle and the TMA 


Aristotle's only extended statement of the Third Man Argument is in Sophistical Refutations 178b37-179all. In presenting it, I have translated rode ti by 'this thing 
here' and intend its finding application in the juxtaposition of the demonstrative, the token reflexive, and various "thing" or "substance" terms, as in 'this man here,’ 'this 
horse here,’ and so on. 


There is also the argument that there is a third man over and above man and the individuals. For neither man nor any other common signifies a this thing here but rather how 
qualified, with respect to what, in what manner, or other such. Likewise in the case of Coriscus and cultured Coriscus—are they the same or different? For the one signifies a this 
thing here, the other how qualified—but the latter in such a way that it is not [grammatically] set apart. It is not the setting apart which makes the third man, but the joining 
together as the this thing here. For the very thing which Callias is and also the very thing which man is will not both be this thing here. Even if one were to say that the set apart is 
not the very thing which this thing here is but is rather the very thing which how qualified is, it would make no difference. For there would still be a one in addition to the many, 
for example, man. It is clear therefore that it must not be granted that what is predicated commonly of many is a this thing here, but rather that it signifies how qualified, or with 
respect to, or how much or many, or some such. 
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The structure and the point of the argument are, despite some textual obscurity, fairly clear. The passage assumes that there are basic individuals, which Aristotle gets 
at most characteristically by means of 'this thing here' (tode ti) both here and in Metaphysics Zeta. And the passage denies that a common term as such (whether in 
predicate position or juxtaposed with a proper name) gets at or signifies a this thing here. The argument of this and other passages is of a piece with Aristotle's doctrine 
of pros hen ambiguity, that is, that the various "being" terms in the accident categories do not signify in their own right but only as indirectly signifying this thing here's. 
Aristotle needs both common terms, for example, man, and individual terms, for example, Coriscus. Let the individual term be the first man and the common term the 
second man. What Aristotle denies is that the common term is a special individual and that there is needed yet a third man to be predicated of both it and the 
individual. In his accounting, there is really only the individual; the 'second man’ is simply a picturesque way of talking about the function of a common term. The third 
man puzzle arises when one confuses the function of a common term with that of an individual term, thus taking man or cultured to be a this thing here. Obviously 
one needs individual and common terms to get on with discourse, but taking the latter as also individual terms adds a perplexing one in addition to the many. 


Aristotle's comment about a third man at Metaphysics 1038b35-1039a3 is obviously of a piece with the passage from Sophistical Refutations. It occurs in Zeta in 
connection with a series of arguments to show that the universal (to katholou) cannot be ousia (substance, tode ti). 


From these [arguments, considerations] it is quite clear that none of those holding universally is ousia and that none of those predicated commonly signifies this thing here, but 
rather how qualified. Otherwise, there are many other consequences including in the third man. 


Even as the two passages just cited hang together, so also does another from Metaphysics (990b16- 18) and Alexander's comment on it, the latter allegedly taken 
from Aristotle's (lost) On the Forms. The Metaphysics passage is 


Of the more precise arguments, some make forms of relatives to [pros ti's] for which we say there is no kind [genos] just by itself, others formulate the third man. 


The arguments, of course, are arguments for Platonic forms. Alexander's alleged quotation makes clear, I believe, what sort of "precise argument" may be in question. 
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The third man proof is as follows. If a term is truly predicted of many, and if it is other than those of which it is predicated, then it is separate from them. (This is what those who 
lay down the forms believe they show. The reason given for there being Man Itself over and against the men is: That a man is really predicated of the individual men who are man, 
and it is other than the individual men.) But if this is so, there will be a third man. For if a man predicated of them is other than those of which it is predicated, and if it stands alone, 
and if man is predicted both of the individuals and of the form, there will be a third man in addition to the individuals and the form. And thus a fourth, predicated of this and of the 
form and of the individuals, and likewise also a fifth, and so on indefinitely. (Commentary on Metaphysics, 62[1.33]-63[1.9]). 


The second sentence of the above states what appears to be a "precise" argument for forms (i.e., for "separate" forms). Aristotle's claim is that, if Man Itself is 
separated from the individual men, then, since the individuals and Man Itself are both men, a "third" man will be predictable (and thus separate from them) of both—a 
"fourth" of those three, a "fifth" of the resulting four, and so on. I think that Aristotle (and Alexander) grants that the "second" is other than the "first," but he denies that 
it follows from this that the "second" is separate from the "first." If we think it is separate—as do those who "lay down the forms"—we have the third man regress on 
our hands. 


The pattern of these Aristotelian references is clear enough. Start with an individual, a rode ti, say, this man here or, if you please, Coriscus. Let a term be predicated 
of that individual, say, Man. If Man is construed as a common term, and is in no way taken as signifying an individual, then Aristotle finds no problem. But, if Man is 
taken as somehow signifying an individual (in the relevant case, a form), then, since both Coriscus and Man are individual, it must be possible to predicate Man of 
them both. And the Man predicated of both of them will, of course, be a third Man. If it, in turn, signifies an individual, we will need yet a fourth Man to be 
predicated of it and the other "men." And so on. 


As I noted earlier, this argument is similar in some respects to the Parmenides "Large" argument. Both arguments depend upon somehow construing a common term 
as an individual and then counting it and the individuals to which it is common as in need of yet another term to be common to them, and so on. 


But the similarity is no more than skin-deep, and the Aristotelian argument offers no real clue to the interpretations of the Parmenides "Large" argument. In particular, 
it offers no clue to the "looking" (idein) features of the "Large" argument and thus to the principle which generates the regress. In the Metaphysics Zeta passage and, I 
think, in the Sophistical Refutations passage, Aristotle is at pains to argue that the universal (to katholou) cannot 
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be this thing here (tode ti). The upshot is patent in the very definition of the universal as what holds for many and the requirement that this thing here be individual. 
The regress of Aristotle's argument is generated by violating the definitional requirement and by the demand for another universal to hold for the individual and the 
product of the violation. 


There is more reason to identify the pattern/copy argument of Parmenides 132D-133A with the Aristotelian TMA. In the pattern/copy argument, however, the 
problem comes with requiring pattern and copy to be likes and then treating likeness as having a share of a common form. Once again, there is indefinite 
generation of forms. In this case the formal similarity to Aristotle's TMA is closer, for the generation of fresh forms is straightforwardly analogous to generation by the 
need of fresh common terms. 


What one suspects, of course, is that the arguments of Parmenides were lying about for handy appropriation by Aristotle (and, perhaps, others). Given his coming up 
with the conceptions of individual and common terms which lie behind parts (at least) of the Organon, the adaptation of such arguments seems very likely indeed. 
As there is no special reason to think of him as interested in finding a sense for metechein which provides a satisfactory response to Zeno, the TMA becomes a 
polemical weapon rather than a means of sophisticating a basic Platonic doctrine.”° Interestingly enough, the tortured pages of Zeta not only evoke the TMA; they also 
attempt to meet the demand for form in the thing. In that attempt, I believe, Aristotle comes perilously close to the Platonism of the late dialogues.”! But that invites 
another story and another paper. 


I can hint at that story by pointing out that Aristotle's doctrine of universals is kin to Socrates’ suggestion in Parmenides that forms might be construed as noemata*. 
Once one gets Aristotle away from the ambiguity of individual and common terms (words? thoughts? things?), the problem of what the universals or noemata* are of 
requires something like that form/matter doctrine of Metaphysics. And a case can be made for taking that doctrine as one way of coping with the basic problem of 
Parmenides.” 


Part IV: Summation 


I have attempted to show that the "Large" argument of Parmenides 132 must be understood as part of the attempt to clarify Socrates' response to Zeno. As such, the 
threat to that response is to the requirement that each form be one and not many. But it is also, of course, a threat to the very idea of having a share of a form. In 
context,the argument is underbrush clearing, getting an unworkable idea out of the way. Indeed, the first part of Parmenides gets several such unworkable ideas out of 
the way, the idea 
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thesis being only one. Formally, Parmenides starts with the Zeno challenge (what I have called 'Z'), goes on to Socrates' response, then moves to Parmenides' 
criticism of that response. The upshot of that criticism is not the abandonment of the Forms. Indeed, as we have noted, even Parmenides is made to insist that, without 
them, "our ability to carry on discussion" will be destroyed. What one is naturally led to expect from the first part of Parmenides is sophistication of the doctrine of 
forms and having shares to meet Z and the arguments put in the mouth of Parmenides. And, when Socrates (at the end of the first part) expresses bewilderment as to 
where he is to go from here, Parmenides informs him that he needs exercise (gymnastike *) in the method practiced by Zeno and proceeds to give him a lengthy 
example with "his own" supposition, "If One is."? 


The placement of the 132 "Large" argument in the full text of Parmenides depends very much upon one's understanding of the objective(s) of the whole dialogue. If 
one thinks, as I do, that the effort is to sophisticate the doctrine of forms to meet the predication problems posed by Zeno, he/she will indeed think of the "Large" 
argument as rejection of a prima facie possibility for meeting those problems on the way to a successful meeting of the problems.”4 If one thinks that Plato is prepared 
to defend Socrates' response to Zeno to the death, he/she is likely to look for the errors in Parmenides' arguments in the first part. But even in the latter case, one is 
obliged to fit the "Large" argument into the context of Parmenides' questioning of Socrates and to pay close attention to details of the text. 


Notes 

1. Gregory Vlastos, "The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides," Philosophical Review 63 (1954):319-49. 

2. See Vlastos, Platonic Studies (Princeton: University Press, 1973), 361-62, for a partial but useful listing. 

3. Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, 62, 29-33. Translated and quoted in the "Digression" on Part I, below. 
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5. One might restate Z somewhat as follows. Suppose there to be just three things, A, B, and C. Suppose further that, using them, one attempts predication. Thus one 
might assert that 4 is B. But, of course, A is A. Unless one trivializes by taking the terms to be different names for a single thing (contrary to hypothesis), he/she will 
have to say something like "Insofar as A is B it is unlike itself and like B; but insofar as A is A it is like itself and unlike B." If this procedure is repeated for the 
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combinations of A, B, and C, we may think of it as involving the assumption that many are and as leading to the conclusion that they are /ikes and unlikes (both 
themselves and the others). If this procedure is protested as not properly being predication but rather identity, the response is a challenge to come up with an 
intelligible account of predication. Socrates attempts one by saying that, for example and schematically, A could have a share of B without its being B. With this 
construal of prediction, things could be "sharingly" likes and unlikes without any such impossibility as that the same thing must be both like and unlike itself and 
another. 


6. See R.E. Allen, Plato's Parmenides, (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1983), 106-7. It is worth noting, as Allen does, that the forms in question figure 
as the forms repeatedly used in the several versions of the "One Supposition" in the second part of the dialogue. One can think of these as the forms to be investigated 
by dialectic as suggested by the account of noesis in the analogy of the line in Republic V1. 


7. See n. 5 above. I have argued (in "Zeno's Stricture and Predication in Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus," in How Things Are, ed. J. Bogen and J. McGuire [Dordrecht: 
D. Reidel, 1984], 21-540 that the later dialogues of Plato suggest that Plato takes seriously the idea that, in predication, the two terms name the same thing. What 
saves this idea from triviality is (a) the recognition of names having wider or narrower scope and (b) the recognition that things in the world of becoming can, in virtue 
of their complex structure, be subject to different (form) names. The making of this argument is a bit involved and assumes that Plato solves the problems raised in 
Parmenides in a particular way. 


8. See Alexander Nehamas, Self-Predication and Plato's Theory of Forms," American Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. 16, No. 2, 1979, 93-103. 


9. The difference here being highlighted is, of course, that exploited by Aristotle in Categories by distinguishing "predicated of" from "present in". English, unlike Attic 
Greek, uses the indefinite article to mark the former usage, as in Jones is man’. The doctrine of "having a share" simply will not work at all for "is a(n)" predication. 
Thus Plato's examples in earlier dialogues are almost uniformly of what Strawson would call "characterizing" predications (if you wish, "is" predications). 


10. As I understand the doctrines of Theaetetus and Timaeus, the physical world is made up of the Platonic regular solids configured in various ways. These have, 
individually and in configuration, shape, size, motion, position,etc—the "mathematical qualities." But they do not in themselves have the "sense qualities." The objects 
of aisthesis *—the aestheta*—are actually physical qualities, but qualities which exist only as the result of interaction of sense organs (which are themselves physical) 
and the surrounding physical environment. The suggestion that there are no forms of dirt, hair, etc. is I think, the suggestion that there is no regular form configuration 
which their physical counterparts embody. It is pretty clear that the Plato of Timaeus and Philebus is prepared to recognize forms for all manner of configurations, and 
that may be the point of Parmenides' patronizing remark about Socrates’ later sophistication. 
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11. Both terms are used frequently by Plato, metalambanein having more the sense of coming to have a share of. Plato's metaphorical usage was not original to 
him. It was common, e.g., to say of a courageous man that he has a share of (metechei) courage. 


12. F.M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1936), 87. 


13. It is interesting to note that the noema account is formally similar to Aristotle's account of "universals" (ta katholou). Aristotle is prepared to treat universals as 
those homing for many and to deny, more or less on that ground, that the universal can be ousia or tode ti. This, of course, gives him the problem of saying what it 
is in things which makes possible the applicability of universals. And meeting this problem falls some of the most tortured pages of Metaphysics. 


14. Wilfrid S. Sellars, "Vlastos and 'The Third Man,' Philosophical Review 64 (1955): 405-37; 'Vlastos and 'The Third Man': A Rejoinder," Philosophical 
Perspectives (Springfield, IL, 1967), 55-72. Colin Strang, "Plato and the Third Man," Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. Volume 37 (1963):147-64. 


15. G. Vlastos, "Plato's 'Third Man' Argument (Parmenides 1321-B2): Text and Logic," Philosophical Quarterly 19 (1969):289-301. Reprinted in G. Vlastos, 
Platonic Studies (Princeton: University Press, 1973), 342-61. 


16. R.E. Allen, "Participation and Predication in Plato's Middle Dialogues," Philosophical Review 69 (1960):147-64; P. Geach, "The Third Man Again," 
Philosophical Review 65 (1956):72-8; Julius Moravesik, "The 'Third Man' Argument and Plato's Theory of Forms," Phronesis 8 (1963):50-62. 


17. Cornford, op. cit., 78ff. 
18. G. Vlastos, "Postscript to the TMA: A Reply to Mr. Geach," Philosophical Review 65 (1956):83-94. 


19. This is, of course, highly speculative. But Aristotle's distinction between individual and common terms is not, and the insistence upon individuals as ontological 
bedrock is not. Posterior Analytics Il, for example, is especially insistent on the redundancy of forms as principles of explanation once one has clearly grasped the 
difference between individual and common terms and the use of definitory formulae as middles. The straightforward use of the difference in the TMA formulation in 
Sophistical Refutations is highly significant. 


20. Cf. Metaphysics 987b11-15, "[Plato] simply changed the name to participation [methexis]. For, whereas the Pythagoreans say that the beings are by 
imitation [mimesis *] of the numbers, Plato says by participation [methexis], changing the name. As to what either participation or imitation may be, they 
Jointly neglected to search out." Since Aristotle is fairly scathing in such comments as this one, and since he has what he takes to be a successful an alternative account 
of predication, he betrays no interest in sophisticating methexis to meet obvious objections. 
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21. As I read those later dialogues, they take forms to be, as suggested earlier in the paper, principles of structure and participant individuals to be structured things, 
though they continue to recognize the separation of principles of structure. (See R.G. Turnbull, "Knowledge and the Forms in the Later Platonic Dialogues," 
Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, 1978, 735-58.) I say that Aristotle comes "perilously close" in that he is obviously 
prepared to recognize form as shared by many things and allows for human beings to take on the forms of things without their matter. 


22. See nn. 21 and 13 above. 


23. As I read the so-called second part of Parmenides, the "exercise" (gymnastike *) which Socrates is alleged to need is primarily in the adumbration of the logical 
space of all of the forms, thus rather like the task of dialectic in the doubly-divided line of Republic. The necessary frame (or logical space) of inquiry must make 
provision for the interrelationships of forms, their source in the one which is, and the possibility of both forms and individuals sharing structure(s) with forms. With 
some such frame in place, a rationale can be provided for the sort of research which Plato puts under the heading of collection (synagoge*) and division (diairesis) 
and illustrates profusely in, e.g., Statesman. 


24. See n. 23. What must be added, though the defense of it far exceeds the scope of this paper, is the idea that to have a share of a form is (a) in the case of forms, 
to be specification of a principle of structure, or (b) in the case of individuals, to embody a principle of structure. For a start on the task of explaining and defending 
this idea, see my "Knowledge and the Forms in the Later Platonic Dialogues," cited in n. 21. 
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Plato's Reply to the 'Worst Difficulty' Argument of the Parmenides: 
Sophist 248a-249d 


Mark L. McPherran 


Ina previous paper I have argued that the theory of relations Hector-Neri Castafieda has discovered in the Phaedo is clarified and extended in the Parmenides. | In 
particular, the paper contains an interpretation of the ‘worst difficulty’ argument (Parm. 133a-135a), an argument purporting to establish that human knowledge of the 
Forms is impossible.? My interpretation showed the argument to utilize the extended theory of relations in its premises. I also showed, contrary to previous 
interpretations, how Plato's argument was logically valid.3 One consideration in favor of the interpretation I offered is that it allows the argument at last to live up to its 
description as the most formidable challenge to the early theory of Forms (in a long series of tough arguments), requiring a "long and remote train of argument" by "a 
man of wide experience and natural ability" for its unsoundness to be exposed (Parm. 133b-c1). 


Unfortunately, the Parmenides does not contain such a reply, even though the text at 133b seems to hint that Plato had already formulated one. Did he ever entertain 
and record a reply, and if so, could that reply rescue some version of the theory of Forms from the devastating consequences of the 'worst difficulty’? In the following, 
I present my previous reconstruction of that argument and the most plausible lines of response open to a defender of a theory of Forms. In the second section I argue 
that Plato gives clear recognition to one of those replies in the Sophist, and I show how that reply would save the theory of Forms. Finally, I will contend that this reply 
is Plato's best line of response, and I will discuss the problem of actually attributing the adoption of this solution to him. 


I 


In brief, my reconstruction of the ‘worst difficulty’ is this: 
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A. Take the following general principles to be constitutive of the theory of Forms and its treatment of relational properties: 4 
PHI. There are three distinct ontological items: (a) Forms, (b) forms-in-particulars (hereafter, ‘immanent characters’) and (c) sensible particulars.5 
PH2. Sensible particulars have the properties (immanent characters) they have by participation in Forms. 


PH3. All Forms are monadic, i.e., each Form is instantiated only by one particular in each fact it is involved in: no Form is ever instantiated by pairs or other n- 
tuples, whether ordered or not.® 


PH4. Some facts consist of a particular participating in a Form: they are single-pronged. Other facts are multiple-pronged: they consist of an array of Forms 
each instantiated by one particular, where these instantiations do not by themselves constitute facts. 


PHS. Forms that can enter into multiple-pronged facts cannot enter into single-pronged facts. This is the law of factual enchainment. Forms governed by this law 
constitute Form-chains or relations.” 


PA6. A form _ is governed by the law of factual enchainment for two-pronged facts® if and only if there is a correct answer to the question "What is?’ which has 
the form' is whatitis( )(in respect of (a Form)’, where the converse of this is what it is of _ ) is also true.° 


PA7. Single pronged facts are the possession by sensible particulars of immanent characters, where such possession is the result of a particular's participating in 
the single Form responsible for its immanent character. Multiple-pronged facts are the possession by n sensible particulars of n immanent characters, which are 
members of an immanent character chain, where such possession is the result of each particular participating in a Form which is a member of the appropriate 
Form-chain.!° 


PA8. An immanent character F is a member of a dyadic immanent character chain if and only if F is what it is (F) (in respect) of G and G is what it is (G) (in 
respect of F, where G is an immanent character and where F and G are, respectively, manifestations of and, Forms constituting a dyadic Form-chain." 


B. Forms cannot possess immanent characters. 1? 
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C. From the preceding premises, the following general principle is derived: 


PA9. Sensible particulars [x, y] which possess immanent characters (F-in-x, G-in-y) which are members of an immanent character chain (F-G) are, together with 


F-Gand -_ , constituents of a two-pronged fact. Such sensible particulars [x, y] are related to each other via an immanent character chain as follows: (1) x 
bears F-in-x toward G-in-y, y bears G-in-y toward F-n-x; (2) x cannot bear F-n-x toward or any other Form, y cannot bear G-in-y toward _ or any other 
Form. There are no chains x-_, F-n-x- , -y,or -G-in-y. This is the Jaw of factual separation. ¥ 


Besides its derivation from A and B, PA9 is also amply substantiated and exemplified by general experience. Parmenides appeals to this by noting that, for example, if 
some sensible particular has the asymmetrical correlative property of being a master, then that particular is only a master of some other sensible particular slave, not 
the Form Slavery-itself (or any other Form) (Parm. 133d7-e3).'4 


D. Consider, then, any person x who is a knower. X, "being a man" (133¢2), is a sensible particular possessing the asymmetrical correlative property of being a 
knower, and thus qua particular must possess the immanent character knowledge-in-x (and some kind of it; e.g., geometrical knowledge-in-x; 134a9-b1) and not 
Knowledge-itself or any other Form (by PH1 and PH2; 134a9-b1, 13463-10).!5 This immanent character is possessed only with respect to the character known-in-y 
(and some kind of it; e.g., known figure-in-y; 134a9-b1)!* (by PA7) possessed by some subject y, and since Forms cannot possess immanent characters (by B), y 
cannot be any Form and so must be a sensible particular object of knowledge (as demanded by PA9; 134b11-c3). Human knowledge, a relation wherein one relatum 
(the knower) is a particular, can thus only be of other particulars, never Forms.!” On this argument, the theory of Forms as an account employing unchanging objects 
of knowledge is a failure. 


In response to this argument there are several rejoinders one might initially think would be open to Plato which would save the bulk of his theory.!® The more plausible 
of these are: (1) eliminate immanent characters from the ontology of the theory of Forms,!* (2) contend that PA9 is somehow illegitimately applied to the case of 
knowledge, and/or (3) deny (B) that Forms may not possess immanent characters.” I will now contend that Plato recognized—and ought to choose—the last of these 
alternatives, and that the evidence for this recognition is to be found in the Sophist. I will also explore the equivocal evidence for and against Plato's actual adoption of 
solutions (2) or (3). 
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I 


It is most probable that the Timaeus was composed significantly later than the first part of the Parmenides. 7! If this is true (and I think it is), then Plato did not 
attempt to solve the ‘worst difficulty’ by (1) banishing immanent characters from his theory, since immanent characters are part of the Timaeus's ontological inventory. 
To see the similarity of the Phaedo-Parmenides ontology with that of the Timaeus, consider the summary description of the universe found in the middle of the text 
(Tim. 51e6-52c6): 


... we must agree that there is, first, the unchanging Form, ungenerated and indestructible, which neither receives anything else into itself from elsewhere nor itself enters into 
anything else anywhere, invisible and otherwise imperceptible; that, in fact, which thinking has for its object. 


Second is that which bears the same name and is like that Form; is sensible; is brought into existence; is perpetually in motion, coming to be in a certain place and again vanishing 
out of it; and is to be apprehended by belief involving perception. 


Third is space, which is everlasting, not admitting destruction; providing a situation for all things that come into being, but itself apprehended without the senses by a sort of 
bastard reasoning, and hardly an object of belief. 


This, indeed, is that which we must look upon as in a dream and say that anything that is must needs be in some place and occupy some room, and that what is not somewhere in 
earth or heaven is nothing . . . whereas for an image, since not even the very principle on which it has come into being belongs to the image itself, but it is the ever moving 


semblance of something else, it is proper that it should come to be in something else, clinging in some sort to existence on pain of being nothing at all, on the other hand that 
22 


which has real being has the support of the exactly true account. . . 
The first sort of members of this ontology are clearly Platonic Forms. Furthermore, these Forms cannot "enter into anything else anywhere." Hence, these Forms 
should be identified with those of the Parmenides and Phaedo which, according to my interpretation, cannot themselves be possessed by or be in particular subjects 
(see, e.g., Parm. 133a9-b4; cf. n. 5). This then raises the question of what can enter into and be possessed by "anything else anywhere." The answer to this is that 
there are things "like" Forms (‘copies! [#yzt/ata] of them; 50c5), which bear the name of the Form they are like, which come to be in places and can be out of — 
vanishing from—those places, and which are "apprehended by belief involving perception." Finally, it is said prior to this passage at 50d1-5 that these 
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qualities which come to be ‘in’ are "natures" (Sxodoxt), Here it is further pointed out that these qualities ‘cling’ to their existence "on pain of being nothing" by being in 
something else. These qualities would thus seem to be identifiable with immanent characters as they are found in the Phaedo and the 'worst difficulty' argument of the 
Parmenides. 


Immanent characters, like the wysry.ace, are characterized as being likenesses of Forms (Parm. 133c9-d2; cf. Parm. 134c6-8; Ph. 74a-75b). They are named after 
the Forms, are said to be 'in' subjects, and can cease to be in, hence ‘out of’, subjects (Ph. 102d5-103a2; Parm. 134a9-b4). Immanent characters are also often 
sensible manifestations of Forms, and thus, are what is apprehended through the employment of perception. Their existence is dependent upon two things; the Form 
of which they are a likeness and the subject they are found in, for if Socrates perished so would the largeness in Socrates, as well as all his other immanent characters. 
This is a claim parallel to the one above that the qualities "arise between" the Forms and that which the qualities are in, such that the qualities can vanish; that is, cease 
to exist. These qualities, like immanent characters, depend for their existence upon being in some subject. 


There is also a third element in the ontology of the Timaeus, termed 'space' (t“YN) of becoming. It is characterized as follows: 


(a) It must be called always the same; for it never departs at all from its own character; since it is always receiving all things and never . . . takes on any character that is like any of 
the things that enter it (5066-c1). 


(b) .. . by nature it is there as a matrix for everything, changed and diversified by the things that enter it, and on their account it appears to have different qualities at different 
times .. . (50c1-4). 


(c) ... that which is to receive in itself all kinds must be free from all characters . . . we shall not be deceived if we call it a nature invisible and characterless, all receiving, . . . the 
most correct account of it would be this: that part of it which has been made fiery appears at any time as fire; the part that is liquefied as water; and as earth or air such parts as 


receive likenesses of these (50e4-51b6). 


(d) . . . [it] is everlasting, not admitting destruction; providing a situation for all things that come into being . . . apprehended without the senses (52a8-b2). 


Considering (a) through (d), it is fairly clear that the Receptacle can be 
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regarded as satisfying several of the important criteria for what it is to be a 'bare particular’ (that which possesses immanent characters) in the ontology of the Phaedo 
and Parmenides (on the hypothesis that such entitles are so present; see Ph. 103a1 1-c2 for evidence that Plato distinguished subjects as distinct ontological entities 
from both Forms and immanent characters). The Receptacle is, like a bare particular, something which has particularizations of Forms 'in' it (a, c), but which is itself 
not a particularization of some Form, since it is itself unchanging (a, d). Since neither the Receptacle nor a bare particular are particularizations of some Form, they are 
essentially characterless (i.e., since they may exist without possessing any specific immanent character [for which there is a Form], they possess no immanent 
characters essentially) (c), and so cannot be apprehended by the senses (d). Since both provide a site for change to occur by the appearance and disappearance of 
immanent characters, both are, in and of themselves, changeless (a, b, d). Finally, just as immanent characters in the Phaedo require there to be at least one subject 
for them to exist (being things which must be in something to exist), so the Receptacle provides a subject for immanent characters to exist 'in' (although we should note 
that the Timaeus has apparently done away with the plural sensible particular possessors of the Phaedo [item (c) in PH1]). Given all this, the warrant is very strong 
for claiming that the Timaeus advocates an ontology of immanent characters. 3 Hence, it is plausible to suppose that Plato did not envision a solution (1) to the ‘worst 
difficulty’ which involved the elimination of immanent characters from his ontological inventory. 


In addition to the above—and independent of the Timaeus—this response (1) would not seem the solution of preference for the reason that a 'worst difficulty’ 
argument can be manufactured to address a bipartite theory of Forms as well, using a modified version of PA9: 


PA9' A sensible particular may not bear an asymmetrical correlative relation (such as mastery) toward either the Form correlative to the Form which is the attic 
of its relational property (e.g., Slavery-itself), or any other Form. 


Like PA9, this principle is exemplified by our general experience: we can neither father nor master any Form. Since, then, a knower (like a master) is in an 
asymmetrical relation to some object, by PA9' that object cannot be any Form. 


Next, it is going to be difficult for Plato to escape the generality of the law of factual separation (PA9) by (2) pointing to dissimilarities between the property of being a 
knower and other relational properties clearly governed by PA9 (e.g., being a master) without involving himself in question-begging. 
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For instance, a popular reply to the ‘worst difficulty’ is the claim that the doctrine of VGN saves Plato from PAQ, since on that account of knowledge it is not 
sensible particulars that know Forms, but souls. 74 However, Plato's arguments for and explanations of crvdeynas presuppose that we do in fact know Forms, which 
is precisely what is at issue here. Furthermore, souls are particulars (of a sort) and would seem to possess characteristics (e.g., justice; Soph. 246e-247b), and so may 
be governed by PA9 and our other principles, since those principles in fact only distinguish particular possessors of immanent characters (subjects of any sort, 
‘sensible! or not) from Forms and immanent characters.?5 As far as can be determined, Plato never gave up thinking of knowledge as relational, and hence, of knowers 
as having a relational property.* Thus, knowers and their knowledge would seem to be subject to the generality of PA9. Nonetheless, it is one thing to produce these 
conceptual objections and quite another to establish that Plato did not or would not choose to escape PA9 by claiming knowledge to be an exceptional sui generis 
relation. I shall return to this route of escape later in the essay. 


Premise B of the 'worst difficulty’ prevents us from being in the relation of knowledge to Forms. If Forms could possess some immanent characters— by (3) denying 
full generality to B—then we could be in some asymmetrical relations to Form, where they would then possess one element of an immanent character chain constitutive 
of some particular relation; e.g., the relation of knower to known thing. But there are several obstacles to our qualifying B. 


First, (i) immanent characters are possessed, apparently, in virtue of their possessor participating in some Form, and so Forms would have to participate in Forms to 
have immanent characters (excluding the possibility that a Form like the Beautiful 'possesses' the character beauty without being in a participation relation). But up 
through the Parmenides it is only particulars which are said to participate in Forms. Second, (11) for a subject x to possess an immanent character manifestation F-in- 
x ofthe Form _ is for x to be said to resemble imperfectly; but the Forms are not imperfect and so would seem incapable of possessing immanent characters.?’ 


The last and most persuasive consideration is this: (iii) immanent characters are constitutive of the changes particulars go though by appearing in or disappearing from 
(‘advancing' or 'retreating'; Ph. 102d6-103a2) subjects. For example, 'the pot became hot' is to be ontologically analyzed as 'the cold-in-the-pot left (and so ceased 
to exist) and the hot-in-the-pot came to be in the pot.' Thus, if Forms could possess immanent characters, those characters might also come to appear in them or 
leave, thereby making it false that the Forms are completely changeless.”* Although it could be replied that some of those characters could be permanently in Forms 
such 
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that they never appeared in or left Forms, the entire motivation for allowing Forms to possess immanent characters in the first place would be to make knowledge of 
Forms possible; but in the case of knowledge, characters would appear in and disappear from Forms. On the Parmenides theory of relations, after all, if (per 
impossible) a Form passed from being unknown by some particular knower, say Socrates, to being known by Socrates at time t,, | would have to come to 
possess an immanent character it lacked prior to t,; would pass from lacking known (“Ps Socrates)’ at t,. It would then be false that the Forms are completely 
changeless. Despite this and other obstacles (i and ii above), Plato ought to have replied to the 'worst difficulty’ by adopting this course (3), since it appears to be the 
most plausible and textually compatible alternative left. The record that Plato himself at least recognized—and possibly adopted—this response is contained in the text 
of Sophist 248a-249d. 


The argument at Sophist 248a-249d addresses the doctrine of 'the friends of the Forms', a doctrine which may be reasonably identified as the theory of Forms found 
in the middle dialogues and attacked in the first part of the Parmenides. For instance, the Eleatic Stranger attributes to the friends of the Forms the belief that being 
and becoming are separate (48 kav& taiitd doattms Exelv; 248412). These beliefs are the hallmarks of the early theory of Forms, including the version attacked by 
the 'worst difficulty’ argument. 7° 


The strategy of the argument of the Sophist is to force a paradox on the theory of Forms, one solution to which would be the denial of the tenet that being (viz., any 
Form) is completely changeless: (1) the friends of the Forms maintain that the Forms are [completely] changeless (248a12, 248e5-6), but (2) they also insist that 
minds and Forms "have intercourse through reflection" (*&a%e¥ ; 248d 10-e2).3" (5) To the extent, then, that a Form is known by an act of knowledge, that Form 
changes in being acted on (248e2-4);3! but if so, it would then be false that (1) Forms are [completely] changeless (248e4-5). However, the major reason for positing 
the Forms as changeless in the early theory was to render them suitable objects of knowledge and (6) we do have such knowledge (of Forms) (248e8-249b1). Now 
either (7) no change is real, or (8) some changes are real and others not (i.e., some changes of Forms are possible), or 
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(9) all change is real (i.e., any change is possible, even for Forms; implicit in 249b2-249d5). 3? But (10) we must deny that (7) no change is real because (by 5, and 
contrary to 6) that would make knowledge impossible (24965-6). We must also deny that (9) all change is real, because Forms must be unchanging in some respects, 
at least, in order for them to serve as the objects of our knowledge (as in 6) (24968-c9). Therefore, (8) some changes are real and others not (249c10-d5), and this 
means (contra 1) that Forms may be said to gain and lose some properties, and are thus—in some sense— not completely changeless.*3 


If Plato were to accept (8) as I read it, he would not in any way have to abandon the ontological distinction of Forms from particular subjects and immanent 
characters. Although Forms would then no longer be completely what they are independent of everything else (completely «xé ) with respect to their formal and 
proper attributes.*4 All the argument requires is that Forms be capable of the sort of change involved in gaining and losing the property (-ies) of being ‘known (by 

x)! (where 'x' names some knower), and this would be change of an accidental sort, not one of nature (one concerning either formal or proper attributes).3> The 
acceptance of this requirement—unlike other possible solutions?°—conserves all the important aspects of the theory of Forms, and so is then the response Plato ought 
to have adopted. 


The rebuttal the adoption of (8) provides to the 'worst difficulty’ is this. It allows us to claim that assumption B (that Forms cannot possess immanent characters, since 
that would render the Forms changeable) is false. Although it remains generally true that Forms may not possess immanent characters (and, thus, that I cannot be a 
master of Slavery-itself), any Form may possess any possible set of immanent characters of the form 'known (by x),' where 'x' names some particular knower. Hence, 
the law of factual separation (PAY) is overly general; because of B's qualification, it may then make a justifiable exception to the relation of knowledge.*” For instance, 
if Socrates comes to know, and so knows what it is, for anything to be a circle (knows the Circle-itself), that is a relation consisting of Socrates possessing the 
character knowledge-of-Circle in him, a character which is (by PA7) possessed with respect to PSs the character known (by Socrates) which the Form Circle-itself 
now possesses. 


As we saw above, the primary justification for B in the 'worst difficulty,' and primary objection to its qualification (iii), was that the possession by Forms of immanent 
characters (by their being known) would render the Forms changeable; and that claim is nothing other than the crucial premise (5) of the Sophist's argument. Sophist 
248a-249d thus makes relatively explicit the implicit presupposition at work (by hypothesis) in the 
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‘worst difficulty’ argument, that (B) the Forms may not possess immanent characters. By accepting the sort of change in Forms necessary for the preservation of their 
status as the objects of human knowledge (8), Plato in the Sophist can expose and destroy the crucial premise (B) of the ‘worst difficulty’ without giving up either a 
theory of Forms, its theory of relations, or the general truth of the law of factual separation (PA9). 38 


The Sophist, finally, also shows us how Plato could respond to the other two obstacles (i, ii) raised earlier against the possibility of qualifying premise B. First, (i) 
although up through the Parmenides it is true that immanent characters are only possessed by subjects in virtue of their participation in a Form, Plato does not give this 
principle up by allowing Forms to possess immanent characters of the form 'known (by x)'. A major accomplishment of the Sophist is its introduction of the concept 
of Forms combining with one another, that is, participating in one another. Thus, the Sophist contains the conceptual sophistication to account for some Form coming 
to possess a character of the form ‘known (by x)’ in it; namely, Plato may claim that ifsome Form is known by x, and so possesses known (by x) in it (where 'x' 
names a particular knower of ), then participates in the Form the Known (the Form correlative to the Form Knowledge-itself). 


Second, (ii) although it remains true that for some sensible particular to possess an immanent character F is for that particular to be said to imperfectly resemble a 
Form __, it need not follow that Forms are no longer perfect in any important sense by possessing immanent characters. To serve their primary role as the objects of 
knowledge, Forms only need to be perfectly—that is, unqualifiedly and unchangingly—what they are in respect of their formal and proper attributes.*® Whether or 
not Forms possess one or more immanent characters of the form ‘known (by x)' does not affect their perfection in that requisite sense. 


At this point it is very tempting to conclude that not only ought Plato to have adopted this response, but that he did adopt it, and that here in the Sophist we see him 
acknowledge (8) and the consequent rejection of his theory's tenet that Forms are completely changeless. Unfortunately, and as David Keyt has convincingly argued, 
there are no clear textual indications anywhere in the Platonic corpus of an explicit Platonic commitment to the proposition that Forms change in any respect, and a 
few citations which support the view that he never did accept such a claim.* My reading of Sophist 249d3-4 as (8) above, for instance, is not forced by the text, 
which can be interpreted as a claim that 


being is "as many things as are unchanged and as many as are changed." The things that are unchanged are the objects of knowledge, the Forms; the things that are changed are 


things that are ensouled, living bodies.*! 
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Additionally, the view that Forms undergo any changes at all—even accidental ones—would appear to be in conflict with the claim of the Timaeus that the Forms are 
timeless entities (37e1-38a8) which are always in the same state (27d6-28a4). 4” 


However, in reply to this, it may be pointed out that on the above alternative interpretation of my (8) (Soph. 249d3-4), Plato is apparently ignoring the argument 
centered at 248c-e, whose essence is the claim that a Form's coming to be known is incompatible with its changelessness. Hence, because we may reasonably expect 
some sort of resolution to this argument, and because (8) provides a natural resolution, it seems the preferable reading. 


My reply to the evidence of the Timaeus passages above (and others) is more tentative: it seems that Plato is capable of differentiating 'real' change in time—which 
depends upon real alterations in individuals (i.e., those which are logically possible for individuals independent of whatever relations they bear to other things)—from 
merely relational 'Cambridge! changes which are parasitic upon such real changes (see Th. 154e- 155d for evidence that Plato is capable of seeing this). If this is so, 
then Plato may hold that the sort of change a Form undergoes when it is 'acted upon' by coming to be known is merely a derivative Cambridge change, and so not a 
‘real’ accidental change; such a change derives from the real alteration a knower undergoes when he comes to know a Form (e.g., just as Socrates may become taller 
than Simmias [Cambridge only] without his own height changing, simply because of a real alteration in Simmias' height). Hence, Plato may consistently hold that 
(although) the Forms 'in their being' (i.e., in respect of the properties they have without respect to changing sensible particulars) are "timeless" and "always in the same 
state," they nonetheless are the bearers of Cambridge properties which come and go (but which mark no real change—not even a 'real' accidental change—in their 
being). 


This solution would make the Forms analogous in a way to the Receptacle, which is "always the same" in respect of its own nature yet is nonetheless "changed" in a 
limited sense by the entering and withdrawal of immanent characters (Tim. 50b-c): the sort of change the Receptacle undergoes seems to be of the Cambridge variety, 
analogous to the Cambridge change a mirror undergoes when it ceases to 'have' the reflection of some object in it. With this analysis, however, we encounter a clear 
textual obstacle to the solution I have been pressing. Timaeus 52a2-3 quite clearly states that the sort of characters which enter and leave the Receptacle (i.e., even 
‘Cambridge characters') do not enter or leave Forms. Thus, here we have evidence that although Plato recognized and entertained the solution to the 'worst difficulty’ 
of qualifying B (3), he did not adopt that solution.“ It would appear that for the author of the Timaeus Forms simply may not come to possess immanent characters of 
any sort. 
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I have contended earlier that Plato did not (and should not) adopt solution (1) of abandoning immanent characters, and that he will encounter problems should he 
attempt to exempt knowledge from the range of the law of factual separation (PAY) (solution [2]). But if Plato rejected the above solution (3) of qualifying B, it would 
then seem that Plato is left back in the troublesome position of (2) contending that knowledge is a sui generis relation. If so, then he would reject premise (3) and/or 
(5) of the Sophist's argument: Forms are known, but either are not acted upon in being known, or, if acted upon, are not changed in any way—not even in a 
'‘Cambridge' way—by undergoing that 'action.' This position is troublesome, again, because as should be apparent at this point, the ‘worst difficulty’ is—among other 
things— a demand for an account of knowledge which will show it to be exempt from PA9. That Plato should not (apparently) have responded to this demand is not 
surprising: no epistemological theory today is much closer than was Plato to possessing an adequate account of the relation which knowledge seems to be.*¢ 


In light of the preceding discussion, it seems that we must concede that there is no conclusive evidence in favor of attributing either of the competing responses (2) or 
(3) to Plato. He may well have preferred solution (2) over solution (3), or may even have been unconcerned to commit himself to a canonical resolution of the 'worst 
difficulty.’ Nonetheless, because of the obstacles associated with the adoption of solution (2), and because there are no clear reasons for Plato to maintain the 
complete immutability of the Timaeus Forms, it seems to me that Plato ought to have adopted solution (3) and qualified the principle that Forms do not possess any 
immanent characters (and so do change in the one regard of coming-to-be and ceasing-to-be known). Whether or not he did choose this course, however, the 
argument of Sophist 248a-249d is significant in that it is here that Plato at least exhibited his recognition of one important and palatable resolution of the 'worst 
difficulty’ argument of the Parmenides. 


The reading of Sophist 248a-249d I have offered and the relation of it to Parmenides 133a-135a I have presented, are rendered plausible by the consideration that 
my thesis supports the reconstruction of the ‘worst difficulty’ as a valid argument, thus allowing it to live up to its description in the text. Additionally, this view 
contributes to the portrait of a Plato who developed a sophisticated theory of relations, who then had the honesty and insight to see and record the 'worst difficulty’ 
that theory yields for the hard-won theory of Forms, and who then had the ability and tenacity to work out (if not actually adopt) one particularly viable and integrated 
solution to that difficulty. It should come as no surprise to us—and is the overriding virtue of this thesis—that the "man of wide experience and natural ability" of the 
Parmenides should turn out to be Plato himself.4” 
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Notes 


1. Mark MePherran, "Plato's Parmenides Theory of Relations," in F.J. Pelletier and J. King-Farlow (eds.) New Essays on Plato, Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy, supplementary Volume IX (1983): 149-64 (hereafter, "Plato's Parmenides Theory"). 


2. My interpretation dealt explicitly only with the first half of the argument (133a11-134c3). The second half (134c4-135a3) attempts to establish that just as men 
cannot know Forms, so the gods cannot be knowers of particulars (e.g., men), but only Forms. 


3. F.M. Cormford, for instance, found the argument "almost grossly fallacious," Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), p. 98. More recently, two commentators 
have argued for interpretations of the argument under which it would be formally invalid: J. Forrester, "Arguments and [sic] Able Man Colud [sic] Refute: Parmenides 
133b-134e," Phronesis XIX, 3 (1974): 233-37; and F. Lewis, "Parmenides on Separation and the Knowability of the Forms: Plato Parmenides 133a ff.," 
Philosophical Studies 35 (1979): 105-127. 1 reply to Cornford in Section II herein. For replies to Forrester and Lewis, see "Plato's Parmenides Theory," p. 154, n. 
10, and p. 161, n. 18. 


S. Peterson, "The Greatest Difficulty for Plato's Theory of Forms: the Unknowability Argument of Parmenides 133c-134c," Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie 63 (1981): 1-16, has recently produced a reconstruction of the 'worst difficulty’ according to which "the inferential moves in the argument are 
reasonable" (p. 16). See also I. Mueller, "Parmenides 133a-134e: Some Suggestions," Ancient Philosophy 3 (1983): 3-7. 


4. Of the following principles, PH1 through PHS are the principles H.N. Castafieda has attributed to the Phaedo; see "Plato's Phaedo Theory of Relations," Journal 
of Philosophical Logic | (1972): 467-80; "Plato's Relations, Not Essences or Accidents, at Phaedo 102b-d2," Canadian Journal of Philosophy 8 (1978): 39-53; 
and "Leibniz and Plato's Phaedo Theory of Relations and Predication," M. Hooker (ed.) (Minneapolis, 1982): 124-59. Principles PA6 to PAY are from "Plato's 
Parmenides Theory," pp. 153-57. Cf. M. Matthen, "Plato's Treatment of Relational Statements in the Phaedo," Phronesis XXVII, 1 (1982): 90-100; McPherran, 
"Matthen on Castafieda and Plato's Treatment of Relational Statements in the Phaedo," Phronesis XXVIII, 3 (1983): 298-306; Matthen's reply, "Plato on 
Relationality: Reply to McPherran," Phronesis XXIX, 3 (1984): 304-12; and my rebuttal, "Plato's Treatment of Equality and Other Symmetrical Relations," Pacific 
Philosophical Quarterly, 65, 3 (1984): 292-302. 


5. PH1 is derived from Parm. 133a9, 133c2-5, and 13463-4. PH1, together with PH2, represents the tenet of radical separation (xls) between the Forms on the 
one hand, and immanent characters and particular subjects on the other, which is generally recognized as a major principle of the argument. On this principle (as the 
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text suggests) what particular subjects possess by participation in Forms are 'likenesses' (U6), Such immanent characters are the individual manifestations of 
Forms we find 'in' subjects; e.g., the blue of my coat or the tallness in Simmias; for the latter, see Ph. 102a-103a. 


According to R.E. Allen, Plato's Parmenides (Minneapolis, 1983), pp. 168-77, the separation postulated at 133c2-5 is tantamount to a denial of the 
participation relation—the coherence of which has been thrown into doubt by the preceding arguments (e.g., the "Third Man')—which then becomes the driving 
principle of the argument. But I find this uncharitable and uncompelling. It is uncharitable because the 'separation' asserted at 133c2-5 is consistent with a 
tripartitist understanding of participation wherein x participates in __if and only if'x possesses a character F which is a likeness of (where x never possesses). It 
is uncompelling because the argument need not be as elaborate as Plato makes it if it were in fact employing a premise which denies participation, and because we 
do not find the sort of argument we should then expect; namely, an argument that since the relation of participation between Forms and particulars fails, that then 
no relation between them is possible. But we do not find this sort of argument. Rather, we find a common sense appeal to the fact that earthly masters cannot 
master the Slave-itself (or any other Form), an appeal which occurs as a clarification of a general principle (my PA9 following) about asymmetrical relations of 
that particular sort (Parm. 133d7-134a1) (and this particular case is not produced as an example of how participation fails). 


6. Largue elsewhere, op. cit. (1984), that this principle (and thus, those following) must be modified such that for symmetrical relations (e.g., 'a and b are equals) and 
numerical classifications (e.g., 'the apostles are twelve’) more than one particular will participate in one Form (e.g., 'a and b both participate in the one Form Equal- 
itself’ and 'the twelve apostles participate in Twelve-itself’). 


7. These particular formulations PHI through PHS are taken from Castafieda (1972), p. 471. 
8. In what follows, I am only concerned with dyadic relations. 


9. This principle is derived from Parm. 133c8-9, which asserts that there is a certain class of Forms which "are what they are in respect to one another" and which 
"have their being in such references among themselves," (cf. 133e-134a, 134d4-7). It is exemplified by the statement that "Mastery is what it is [Mastery] of Slavery 
and Slavery is Slavery of Mastery," (133e3-4) (My additions to Castafieda's principles begin here, and end with PA9). 


10. This principle is derived from Parm. 133e4-134al, which claims that the relational things 'in us,' like the relational Forms, "are what they are with reference 
toward one another." It is also derivable from Castefieda's PH1-5. This principle should make it clear that participation is not a genuine multiple-pronged fact (and 
thus is not subject to PA9 following). This is so because participation is not a relation of 
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particulars to Forms mediated by an immanent character chain. On my account, the participation of some subject x in some form amounts to x's possession of 
a character F-in-x, which bears a relation of resemblance to. This, then, is not a dyadic fact covered by PAY below, because neither of the relata are particulars, 
nor can they possess immanent characters. When the F-in-x bears the relation of resemblance to _, it does so without its possessing another character of its own 
to constitute that relation (otherwise, a 'downward' sort of 'third man' argument would result). 


11. This principle is again derived from Parm. 133ed4-134a1; cf. n. 10 above. 


12. This seems true by definition, since Plato's usual formula for immanent characters is (property term) by tiv (i.e., in us particulars), and also in virtue of the notion 
of the separation of Forms from particulars (PH1). Additionally, note Tim. 52a2-3: Forms do not receive anything into themselves. Further considerations in favor of 
a Platonic commitment to B follow in the main text. 


13. This principle is an interpretation of Parm. 133d1-e2, which claims that things in us which bear the same names as the Forms are related among themselves, and 
not to Forms (133d1-4); which is said to mean that, for instance, a particular master cannot master Slavery-itself, nor can Mastery-itself be in reference to a particular 
slave (133d7-e2). Cf. Ph. 102a10-d3. 


14. Mueller, op. cit., p. 5, will locate one defect in the 'worst difficulty’ here in PA9. He will object that PA9, "looks to be an overhasty generalization from the 
relations of mastery and slavery . . . Since the point about mastery does not generalize to every relation, there is no reason to think it generalizes to knowledge." 


But in reply, I maintain that PA9 is not arrived at inductively. Rather, the point about mastery serves as an illustrative example of PAY, a principle which derives 
from a general theory of relations (A). Hence, restricting PA9 to cover mastery but exclude knowledge requires some sort of argument, given PA9's common- 
sense generality and the many similarities between being a master and being a knower. 


15. 1am assuming that Plato intends no distinction between things 'in us' (4; 133c9-d1 ff.). As Peterson op. cit., p. 3, argues "133c-d5, 'things alongside us... 
having which, tells us that some of the things alongside us are the same as what is had by us, i.e, in us. At 134a10 Plato speaks of 'Knowledge alongside us,' yet 
knowledge is naturally said to be possessed by us or in us." 


16. According to the text, the object of geometrical knowledge should be ‘truth about figure’ or 'what is a figure.' But since any figure is not what it is a (a figure) xpos 
a particular knower's knowledge of them. 


17. Thus, in Plato's terms, what we call knowledge is at best only true belief. 


18. "Plato's Parmenides Theory," pp. 159-60. 
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19. What would remain would be a bipartite theory of Forms and particulars, where it is particular subjects, rather than immanent characters, which resemble Forms. 
20. It strikes me that while not exhaustive, this list of three rejoinders embraces the leading candidates for a solution to the ‘worst difficulty.' 


21. The ancient interpretive tradition, including Aristotle, regarded the Timaeus as a source of mature Platonic thought. Additionally, every stylometric study (to my 
knowledge) has supported the view that the Timaeus was written after the Parmenides; of. W.D. Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), pp. 2-10; L. 
Brandwood, A Word Index to Plato (Leeds, 1976), pp. xvi-xviti; K. Sayre, Plato's Late Ontology (Princeton, 1983), pp. 256-67. 


W. Prior, "Timaeus 48e-52d and the Third Man Argument," in New Essays on Plato, op. cit., pp. 123-47, has contended that G.E.L. Owen's argument against 
regarding the Timaeus as late is flawed, since the ontology of the Timaeus is such that it "makes the third man idle," (p. 124). Cf. Owen, "The Place of the 
Timaeus in Plato's Dialogues," in R.E. Allen (ed.) Studies in Plato's Metaphysics (London, 1965): 313-38. 


22. The translation here and below is F.M. Cornford's, Plato's Cosmology (London, 1937): 185-93. 


23. Prior, op. cit., pp. 127-131, presents an argument for the presence of immanent characters in the ontology of the Timaeus on the basis of Tim. 49c7-e7, a 
passage I have not considered here for considerations of space. See also R. Mohr, "Plato's Theology Reconsidered: What the Demiurge Does," History of 
Philosophy Quarterly 2.2 (1985): 131-44, esp. section V, 135-36, who argues for the presence in the Timaeus of immanent perfect instances of Forms which serve 
as standards for the phenomenal realm. 


24. Cormford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), p. 99; N. Gulley, Plato's Theory of Knowledge (London, 1961), p. 118; G. Vlastos, "The Third Man 
Argument in the Parmenides," in Allen, op. cit., p. 258. 


25. According to Ph. 105b5-106e7, soul is to life as fire is to heat. Thus, since heat may be treated as an immanent character which is in any fire (conceived of as a 
stuff) (Ph. 104b6-c4), so life is a character in any soul. 


For other responses to other objections—including the argument that since PA9 is compatible with the relation of participation on my account it is also compatible 
with our having knowledge of the Forms (W. Prior's objection)—see "Plato's Parmenides Theory," pp. 163-64, esp. n. 17, and n. 10 above. 


26. At Sophist 248d10-e4 knowledge is at least hypothesized to be relational. Furthermore, the conception of knowledge as an intercourse between the soul and 
real objects of knowledge is maintained in dialogues plausibly thought to be later than the Parmenides; see, e.g., Tim. 51d, 52a. 
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27. I derive this general principle from a consideration of Parm. 134c6-8, which suggests that the immanent characters of the 'worst difficulty’ (e.g., beauty) 
imperfectly resemble their Forms. This would seem to be the ontological explanation or why particulars (which possess characters) are said to be likenesses of 
Forms (Parm. 123d) which nonetheless 'fall short’ of perfect resemblance to their Forms (Ph. 74d4-75b8). 


Another objection might be that since immanent characters seem to be nothing but the sensible exemplifications of Forms, Forms cannot possess them, since that 
would make them sensible. But clearly some immanent characters are not strictly sensible characteristics; e.g., the justice in Socrates’ soul (Soph. 246e-247b) is 
not sensible. 


Notice that the second half of the 'worst difficulty’ at Parm. 134c6-11 contains evidence for the view that Forms are in some sense perfect immanent characters. 
If this is so, then it may be argued that (prior to the Sophist) just as the immanent characters of this world may not themselves possess immanent characters (see n. 
10), so perfect immanent characters (i.e., Forms) also do not possess immanent characters. 


28. And this is what they are in the middle dialogues. Beginning at Ph. 78d, for instance, the Forms are contrasted with sensible things by the attribution to them of 
those properties which make them suitable objects of knowledge: any Form, inter alia, is going to have to be just by itself (M€t@B04 ), This doctrine is also found in 
the Symposium (210e2-211b5), the Republic (479a1-3, e7-8; 48464; cf. 380e-381d), the Timaeus (27d6-28a4, 38a3, 51e7-52a4), and the Philebus (57e6- 
59d9, 61e1-3). 


29. Compare, for instance, these claims of the Sophist with the characteristics of Forms cited from the Phaedo above (n. 28). Both Sayre, op. cit., p. 224, and 
Cornford, op. cit., (1935), p. 249—among many others—have observed that the theory of the ‘friends of the Forms' is nothing other than the theory of Forms of the 
middle dialogues. 


30. As D. Keyt has noted in his excellent paper on this topic, "Plato's Paradox That the Immutable is Unknowable," The Philosophical Quarterly 74 (1969): 1-14, 
the premise (3) that to know is to act on something "emerges from the passage [248d10-e4] as a whole, for the proposition that being is changed cannot be validly 
inferred without it, "(p. 2). W.D. Ross, op. tit., pp. 105-11, has argued that Plato's solution to the paradox is the denial of this premise. But his arguments are hardly 
conclusive, and in any case, it would be hard to make the denial of (3) compatible with Plato's conception of knowledge as an intercourse between souls and objects 
of knowledge. See n. 26 and Keyt's response to Ross's arguments (pp. 3-4). 


31. H.F. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy | (Baltimore, 1944), p. 439, n. 376, argued that Plato resolved the paradox by rejecting one of 
the 
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two principles implicit here (he does not distinguish them) that "if to know is to act on something, then that which is known is acted upon," and "to be acted upon is 
to be changed," (Keyt, op. cit., p. 2). But as Keyt argues (p. 7), the first principle is an instance of an obvious logical principle, and so Cherniss is best understood 
to be making the claim that Plato rejects the second principle. Unfortunately, there is little—ifany—evidence that Plato chose or would have chosen this option. 
Moreover, such a solution to the paradox is in prima facie conflict with the principle of Theaetetus 155b1-2 that," . . . it is impossible without becoming and the 
process of becoming for a thing to be later what it was not earlier," (see Keyt, pp. 7-9). 


32. Premise (7) derives from the possibility raised at 249b5-6, and (9) from the possibility presented at 249b8-10. (8) is G-E.L. Owen's interpretation of 249d3-4, 
"reality is all things that are unchanged and changed," "Plato and Parmenides on the Timeless Present," The Monist 50 (1966), p. 339, n. 16; cf. Keyt's objections to 
this sort of reading, pp. 5-6. Considerations of space prevent me from pursuing Keyt's objections, but I may note here that this interpretation will not, as Keyt 
supposes, preclude the existence of "anything that is completely at rest such as a Form that no one apprehends," (Keyt, p. 6), since, given the gods of Parmenides 
134c-e, all Forms axe always known. Moreover, given the overall structure of the argument, we may reasonably expect the sort of compromise position represented 
by (8) to be mentioned as a live possibility. 


33. This interpretation—where the paradox is taken as an argument whose conclusion is the rejection of the principle that the Forms are completely changeless— has 
been maintained by J.M.E. Moravesik, "Being and Meaning in the Sophist," Acta Philosophica Fennica, Fasc. X1V (1962): 37-41; 1.M. Crombie, An 
Examination of Plato's Doctrines Il (London, 1963): 419-421; G.E.L. Owen, op. cit., pp. 336-340; and A. Dies, La définition de L'Etre et la nature des Idées 
dans le Sophiste de Platon (Paris, 1932), Ch. II, esp. pp. 41-48. 


No one, apparently, has attempted to interpret this paradox in such a way as to argue that its resolution is accomplished by denying (2) that the Forms are known. 
This, of course, would be compatible with the (implausible) view that Plato took the 'worst difficulty’ argument so seriously that he gave up thinking of the Forms 
as objects of our knowledge, or gave them up entirely. 


34. The 'formal attributes' of Forms are those properties that belong to them gua Forms, e.g., the properties of rest and intelligibility. Their ‘proper attributes! are those 
properties "whose absence from a thing entails that the thing is not an instance of the given Form," (Keyt, op. cit., p. 13); e.g., beat is a proper attribute of the Form 
fire (see Keyt, pp. 11-14; and Sayre, op. cit., pp. 227-28). There is no argument to be found in Plato which would support the strong thesis that the Forms must be 
completely changeless in order to serve as objects of knowledge. Cratylus 439c6-440c1, for instance, does not demand this. For a lucid discussion of this point, see 
Keyt, pp. 9-11. 


Of course, later in the Sophist it looks as though the formal attributes of Forms are not had by Forms independently—.e., without being in relation to something— 
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but by participation in other Forms. Furthermore, bare particulars may be said to be what they are independently of anything else. Nevertheless, Forms remain 
distinct from particulars and immanent characters by having intrinsic proper attributes (and, additionally, are distinct from immanent characters by being eternal, 
and distinct from particulars by being objects of knowledge [among other things]). 


35. The evidence that Plato has the conceptual sophistication to recognize and make this distinction can (arguably) be found at Ph. 102b-d and 103c-105c. Plato 
there seems to see the difference between accidental predications (e.g., 'Simmias is taller than Socrates’) and those 'true by nature' (e.g., 'five is an odd number’). 


It should be mentioned here that the Form the Known—being a Form—must be said to remain the Known even if known by no one. However, it is plausible to 
suppose that the sense in which the Known is what it is (the Known), is different from the sense in which it has the property of being known by me: its proper 
attribute of 'knownness' is not relationally dependent upon any sensible particular knower. After all, the Child is what it is though fathered by no one. In any case, 
the Known never ceases to be known by someone (e.g., a god; Parm. 134c-e). 


should also point out that the 'the Known! is a commentator's coinage for "that very thing which is truth (real);" Parm. 134a3-4. This coinage is justified by PA6 
[given that Parm. 134a-b mentions a Form Knowledge-itself] and by analogy with the Mastery-Slavery example of 133d-e; see "Plato's Parmenides Theory," p. 
158, n. 15. Note that the existence of this Form counts against solution (2) of taking knowledge to be a sui generis relation. 


36. See nn. 30, 31, 33. 


37. The fact that—given an emended B—I may still not master Slavery-itself (etc.) derives from more fundamental principles concerning the nature of Forms and 
particulars: Forms are not the kind of things that can clean my office or that can be purchased, and a person is not the kind of thing that could order them about. So 
despite its similarity to mastery-slavery, there is nothing about knowledge-known and the nature of Forms (given an emended B) and particulars which would forbid a 
Form from coming to possess known-in-it (so that it would be known by someone). 


38. An additional reason for supposing that he did adopt this solution is the previously mentioned principle (n. 31) of Theaetetus 15561-2. However, as Keyt notes 
(op. cit., pp. 8-9), although this principle is entertained by Plato at this point in the dialogue, he does not clearly assert it. 


Another piece of evidence suggesting a connection of the 'worst difficulty' to Sophist 248a-249d is their similar use of the term Stivawiy 25168, 2522, passim) to 
combine with each other. Likewise, in the Parmenides Forms (and immanent 
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characters as well) have S8vouts | and have it in respect of each other (Parm. 133e4-134a1). Cf. Sayre, op. cit., pp. 225-27. 


39. For example, Equality-itselfis not qualified—as are particular equals—by being equal (a proper attribute) in some respect (e.g., length, and for some time 
period); neither is its formal attribute of being at rest merely relative to some aspect and temporary (as is the case with material objects). 


Again (see n. 35), the Form the Known is what it is (i.e., has its proper attributes) irrespective of whether it is qualified by being known by someone or not, just 
as the concept of triangularity remains essentially unaltered as someone comes to understand it. Cf. Keyt, op. cit., pp. 11-14. 


40. Keyt, ibid., pp. 5-9. 
41. Ibid., p. 6. 
42. Ibid., p. 9. See also Tim. 38a3, 54al-4; Phil. 57e6-59d9, 61e1-3. 


43. I owe this point to Richard Mohr's paper, "Plato on Time and Eternity," presented to the Eastern Division meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
December, 1984. 


44. am grateful to R. Mohr for reminding me of this evidence. I want to point out in reply to this that the Timaeus has been thought by some (e.g., Brandwood, op. 
cit., xvii) to have been composed prior to the Sophist. If this dating is correct, then the evidence of the Timaeus against Plato's having actually adopted solution (3) of 
the Sophist becomes much less compelling. 


45. And thus, he would reject the relevance of the principle of Theaetetus 155b1-2 mentioned earlier (nn. 31, 38): in coming to be known, a Form would not 
become, and so be, what it was not earlier. 


46. My thanks to Julius Moravesik for this point. 


47. Although my reconstruction of Plato's possible solution is perhaps not the 'long and drawn-out’ argument promised by the Parmenides (13364-c1), it seems 
subtle enough to warrant that description prior to its full recognition in the Sophist. 


Iam very grateful to Nicholas Smith for his many helpful suggestions on earlier drafts of this paper. I would also like to thank Jeff Pelletier and an anonymous 
referee of A.G.P. for their comments on earlier versions of this paper, and Hector-Neri Castafieda and Charlotte Stough for their encouragement of my studies of 
the ‘worst difficulty.’ The burden of whatever errors remain in the paper should be placed at my door alone. The immediate ancestor of this paper was presented 
to the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy, at the Western meeting of the American Philosophical Association, April, 1985, and has been revised in the light of 
the spirited discussion which followed (see esp. the points made by R. Mohr and J. Moravesik, nn. 44 and 46). 
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Perception, Appearance and Kinesis *: 
The Secret Doctrine in Plato's Theaetetus 


Veda Cobb-Stevens 


The Theaetetus is perhaps one of the most puzzling dialogues in the Platonic corpus. Its ostensible purpose lies in the attempt to define knowledge. Yet the highest 
objects of knowledge, the Forms, which are so prominent in other dialogues, are conspicuously absent here. Furthermore, the ontological region of becoming, which 
Plato had already rejected as an ultimate epistemological ground, is quite extensively examined as a possible correlate of knowledge. Socrates gives an account of the 
realm of becoming by appealing to a theory of flux which would make kinesis* the only ontological principle. This theory is elaborated at great length in the early part 
of the dialogue. Later, however, it is quite summarily refuted. Moreover, the refutation is directed not to the full explication of the doctrine which we find at 152d- 
160e, but to the bare statement of the theory itself. As Campbell (1891: xvii) remarks, the doctrine is "exploded by being precisely stated."! Yet if the position could 
be refuted even before it is elaborated, why does Socrates bother with such a lengthy refutation? 


The answer lies in his own statement at 155d10. He will help Theaetetus, he says, to penetrate to the "hidden truth" in the thoughts of those who held a theory of flux. 
Were the theory to be refuted immediately, we would avoid error, to be sure. But we would advance no further toward the grasping of truth. In his elaboration of the 
doctrine of flux, it might appear that Socrates is simply showing us the "usual confused statement" of someone who holds that "the universe is change (Ainesis) and 
nothing else" (156a5).? Yet something which, when experienced in the first person, could be a source of confusion and self-deception, could, when viewed from an 
external perspective, provide an occasion for genuine insight. Theaetetus, who is listening, and we, who are reading, are in a position to discern that confusion to which 
a proponent of the theory is too close to recognize. 


People who hold that "the universe is Ainesis and nothing else" could invest that position with plausibility for themselves by failing to see the 
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ambiguity of its formulation. Crombie (1963:12) expresses the ambiguity as the difference between claiming that "all properties result from change" and claiming that 
"all properties are subject to change" (though it would be more inclusive, and hence preferable, to express it as the difference between "all things result from change" 
and "all things are subject to change," where 'things' is a neutral term covering any type of entity, whether "substance," quality or process). Crombie speaks of these 
positions as "normal" and "rampant" Heracliteanism, but since Plato does not restrict the theory of universal kinesis * to Heraclitus (155d and p. 251 below), we shall 
designate the two versions as theories of Mitigated and Radical Flux. 


A doctrine of Radical Flux is elicited from the assertion that "the universe is kinesis* and nothing else" by emphasizing the phrase, "nothing else." If the assertion is 
taken as admitting no exceptions, then it would follow, as Socrates points out at 181ff,, that all things are always in all kinds of change, in movement as well as in 
qualitative alteration. Once this is granted, then nothing could be "brought to a standstill" long enough to be designated as any definite thing of any definite sort. 


As Crombie (1963:13) has noticed, however, this refutation destroys only one interpretation of the Flux Theory. Once the full radicality of the theory has been stated, 
we can then, by reading the exposition retroactively, see even more clearly an alternate interpretation of the theory to which the critique does not apply. This second 
interpretation, which we have called a theory of Mitigated Flux, claims that "the universe is kinesis* and nothing else" in the sense that the whole realm of appearances 
can be explained as being the effect of constant change. There is (qualitative) change in the world of appearances, certainly. The wine appears now as sweet, now as 
sour. Yet the sweetness itself abides and is "brought to a standstill" at least long enough to be experienced, so that the extent of the existence of change is mitigated: it 
is not the case that all things are always in all kinds of change. Thus, this view is, on the one hand, less radical than the one which would posit all kinds of change 
always occurring. On the other hand, the theory of Mitigated Flux is in one sense quite radical, in that it attempts to explain the whole realm of appearances by one and 
only one principle, kinesis*. 


This doctrine of Mitigated Flux is elaborated in the course of the discussion concerning the nature of knowledge. According to the first definition of knowledge 
proposed by Theaetetus, knowledge is nothing other than aisthesis* (151e2-5). Protagoras, Socrates claims, had said the same thing, but had formulated the position 
ina slightly different manner. He said that "a man is the measure of all things: of those which are, that they are, and of those which are not, that they are not" (152a2- 
4).3 By this he meant ‘ that "everything is, for me, the way it appears to me, and is, for you, the way it appears to you; and you and I are, each of us, a man" (152a6- 
8). Socrates 
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now proposes to "follow up" the statements of Protagoras. But in doing so he accomplishes, as we shall see, more than an innocuous deduction of consequences from 
a putatively simple Protagorean position. 


It sometimes happens, Socrates says, that when the same wind is blowing, one of us feels chilly, the other does not. Given this situation," . . . shall we say that the 
wind itself, taken by itself, is cold or not cold? Or shall we accept it from Protagoras that it's cold for the one who feels cold, and not for the one who 

doesn't" (152b5-7)? Theaetetus agrees to the latter and Socrates continues, saying that the wind "so appears" to each of us and that 'appearing' (phainetai) means the 
same as 'perceiving' (aisthanesthai), * in the case of what is hot and so forth. Thus, given that the wind appears warm to you and cold to me and that 'appearing' 
means the same thing as ‘perceiving,’ Protagoras's second proposition could be identified with Theaetetus! definition, since aisthesis* has the two necessary marks of 
knowledge (152c5-6). Further, Protagoras's original assertion is founded on the same conditions. Since the wind appears warm to you and not cold, and since it 
appears cold to me and not warm, each of us is the measure of both that a thing is (of a certain quality) and that it is not (of a certain quality). 


The identification of the three propositions (Protagoras's two statements and Theaetetus's definition), however, is not so simple as it might seem. No conclusion at all 
about the nature of the wind "in itself" is entailed by Protagoras's second statement. It would imply only that the wind-as-appearing-to-me is cold (in appearance), 
while the wind-as-appearing-to-you is warm (in appearance).° At first glance, it would seem that Socrates realizes this and properly formulates a Protagorean position: 
the wind is cold to the one who feels chilly but not to the other. Yet in the context of Socrates' query (152b6-7), the (implicit) subject of the (implicit) verb could not 
refer to what we would call the phenomenal wind (the wind simply qua appearance), but rather to the transphenomenal wind (the wind "in itself").” The question he 
asks at 152b6-7 can be explicitly stated as: "Shall we accept it from Protagoras that it [the wind itself] is cold for the one who feels cold, and not for the one who 
doesn't?" Given that the nature of the wind "in itself" is not a Protagorean issue, it can be seen that Socrates is manipulating the doctrine of Protagoras while claiming 
that he is only "following up" its implications. Beginning with the exposition of the Secret Doctrine at 156a, we shall see that the problem of what something might be in 
itself and how this "thing in itself" is related to appearances is the central concern of the discussion. As J.P. Maguire (1973:121) has noted, "the additional question 
(15265), whether the wind in itself ( taut) is cold or not cold, is Platos own, designed to shift the discussion from the subject to the object, from Protagoreanism to 
what he considered to be a necessarily correlative Heracliteanism." 
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Socrates' final remarks on the wind example reveal his manipulative techniques even more clearly. He concludes that "perception is always of what is and free from 
falsehood . . ." (152c5-6). The key phrase in this statement is "perception is always of what is." In light of Socrates' emphasis on how the wind appears (152a-c), the 
natural interpretation of this phrase would be that perception is always of something that is (of such-and-such a quality) insofar as it is perceived by a perceiver, 
whatever the extraperceptual ontological status of the "thing in itself" might be. 


There is another possibility of interpretation, however, which although not justified fully by Socrates' preceding reflections on the wind example (especially 152b), can 
be justified after his immediately following elaboration of the doctrine of flux (152d2-e9). To say that perception is always of something that is could also mean to say 
that perception, as such, guarantees the ontological status of its object: if there is perception, then there is an object correlated to it. But this itself is ambiguous, in that 
it could be concerned with the phenomenal object in its status gua phenomenon, or with the transphenomenal object (e.g., the wind "in itself). Were Protagoras 
concerned with the issue of ontology at all, presumably he would have been amenable to granting ontological status to the phenomenal object. Yet as two of Socrates’ 
statements clearly imply (152a6-8 and 152c1-3), Protagoras's second proposition (and his first interpreted in light of the second) involves a claim, not about being or 
not-being as such, but about being or not being such (as one perceives). 


This second way of interpreting 152c5-6 (that aisthesis * guarantees its object) will appear later in the exposition as being applicable on both phenomenal and 
transphenomenal levels. Moreover, we will find that ontological establishment works not only in the direction from subject to object, but also in the direction from 
object to subject. An aisthesis* guarantees (and is guaranteed by) its correlative aistheton*, and the perceiving patient guarantees (and is guaranteed by) its 
correlative perceived agent. Thus, Socrates’ summary statement at 152c5-6 that aisthesis* is always of something that is, is expressed in such a way that, in virtue of 
its ambiguity, it points backward to his treatment of Protagoras (which was basically restricted to the level of phenomena) and forward to his examination of the Secret 
Doctrine (which will deal with the transphenomenal ground of phenomena). 


As a method of introducing the Secret Doctrine, Socrates suggests (152c8-10) that perhaps the doctrine just considered was that which Protagoras openly professed, 
whereas he may have endorsed another view which he revealed only to his disciples. Socrates does not conceal the fact that there is no evidence that Protagoras 
actually held such a view. Indeed, he refers later to the theory which he is "ascribing to Protagoras" (155d6). In 
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the immediate context, he indicates that the whole pre-Socratic poetic and philosophic tradition, with the exception of the philosophy of Parmenides, is the authority to 
which we must look for the Secret Doctrine. The ultimate import of the doctrine, as we shall see, will lie in its role as providing an ontological foundation for the 
epistemological doctrine expressed in the earlier Protagorean formulas. 


Surprisingly, Socrates! initial statement of the Secret Doctrine would lead one to suppose that it is not the foundation of the Public Doctrine, but simply an alternate 
expression of it. What it amounts to, he says, is that "nothing is one thing just by itself (#evéitet ;) small; if you speak of it as heavy, it will also appear light; and 
similarly with everything, since nothing is one—either one thing or qualified in one way" (152d2-6). Such a formulation of the Secret Doctrine would allow one to 
subsume under it the wind example discussed previously. Nothing is one thing just by itself in the sense that anything which appears, that is, the wind, will appear now 
as having one contrary quality, now as having the other. It would not be possible, then, to say without qualification that the wind is warm. Whatever the wind may be in 
itself, this is how it will appear (phaneitai). Therefore, an interpretation of the Secret Doctrine such as that suggested by Diés (1924:131) would seem justified. He 
claims that it is "la thése dont cet enseignment public de Protagoras n'est que la formule exoterique." On this reading, the verb "to be" in the sentence "nothing is one 
thing just by itself" would, as in Protagoras's Public Doctrine, have only epistemological, not ontological import. 


The shift to the ontological perspective is made at 152d7-el. Socrates says that "as a result of movement, change, and mixture with one another, all the things which we 
say are—which is not the right way to speak of them— are coming to be; because nothing ever is, but things are always coming to be." (det 4& ylyvetat) It is the 
preposition ek which signals the shift. On the phenomenal level (phaneitai, 152d5), a thing will appear now heavy, now light, or now large, now small, so that one 
cannot designate a given appearing thing by one predicate term to the exclusion of the other. Nothing is one thing just by itself, but is always qualified in many ways. 
Likewise, since the same thing appears qualified now in one way, now in another, we cannot say that it is (such-and-such), but can only say that it is becoming (such- 
and-such). Remaining on the phenomenal level of analysis, one can only note the changes (becomings) which occur, but cannot specify the cause of those changes. 
When Socrates says that the things which 
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we say "are," are in fact becoming as a result of (ek) movement, change and mixture, he is alluding to the underlying ontological ground of which the phenomenal 
world is the effect. 


Yet curiously, the contrasting de at the beginning of the above passage can refer back only to the preceding men at 152d2-3: ab16 obSév Eottv, Now Socrates’ 
immediately following explication of this men clause indicates that it is referring to the phenomenal level (cf. phaneitai, 153d5), whereas the occurrence of the 
preposition ek in the de clause establishes its reference to the transphenomenal ground of appearances. On the other hand, the men-de structure itself would suggest 
that the second clause is the corrective, affirmative formulation of the notion expressed negatively in the first. The structure of the passage represents, I believe, the 
same type of forward-looking/backward-looking ambiguity which was also detected in the phrase "aisthesis * is always of something that is" (152c5), and this 
ambiguity will be carried, throughout the exposition, by the formula "out obdéy Eotiv" 


The epistemological significance of this formula is, as we have seen, identical to Protagoras's Public Doctrine. Nothing is just by itself (qualified in one way, without 
being qualified in another way). But what is meant by "being" qualified in this context is simply "appearing such to a perceiver." Accordingly, we might be misled if we 
concentrated only on the changing qualities of phenomenal objects mentioned by Socrates at 152d3-6. For we will find ultimately that the epistemological 
interpretation of the formula involves not only the appearing object, but also the subject to whom it appears. In addition, the formula in its epistemological significance 
will also take on a more restricted meaning: the experiental correlativity of aisthesis* (sensing) and aistheton* (sensed quality or datum). For convenience, these two 
interpretations will be designated as E, and E,, respectively.® 


The ontological significance of the formula refers, of course, to the transphenomenal ground of appearances. But as opposed to the double reading which the formula 
in its epistemological significance allows, an ontological reading of the formula is more complex and admits, in fact, four distinct readings: 


0,. Nothing is just by itself; rather, everything is involved in a process of becoming (152e1). 
0,. Nothing is just by itself; rather, an agent exists (or becomes) only in relation to a patient, and vice versa (157a3-7). 


0,. Nothing is just by itself; rather, an aistheis*, considered as a fast motion, exists (or becomes) only in relation to an aistheton*, considered as a fast motion, 
and vice versa (156d5). 


0,. Nothing is (qualified in a certain way) just by itself: rather, an agent 
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comes to be only in relation to a patient which comes to be __, and vice versa (156e2-4). 


The significance of the lines at 153d2-e1 is, then, as follows. The grammatical structure suggests that the two clauses, although presenting contrasting (affirmative 
and negative) formulations, are directing themselves to the same level of reference. Socrates' explications of the two clauses, however, show that they are to be 
interpreted as referring to different levels: the phenomenal and the transphenomenal. By this implicitly embedded tension between grammatical structure and 
explication, we are forewarned to pay careful attention to the phrase "bt odféy ony" which, in spite of its consistent linguistic formulation, will exhibit a 
chameleon-like mutability in meaning as it moves from one context in the exposition to another. ° 


At 153d8-154a9, Socrates makes a preliminary attempt to specify the implications of the Secret Doctrine. In phraseology which recalls that of 152d3, he says: "In the 
case of the eyes, first, you mustn't think of what you call white color as being some distinct thing (TPooPadAdpnevov ), but something which has come into being between 
them; something peculiar to each one" (153e5-154a2). In this context, the Secret Doctrine formula (given at 153e4-5) refers to the ontological ground of kinesis* 
from which the appearances arise. It is clear that the "thing itself," that is, a stone, is simply a movement (phora) which the eye encounters, thus generating the sensed 
color.!® It is not yet explicitly stated that the eye itself is a motion. It is perhaps suggested by the use of prosbole* prosballon, and prosballomenon, 
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though one could interpret these words as indicating no more than that a person (and hence the person's eyes) go out to meet an object by, that is, walking toward it. 
That the eye itself, as well as the object, is also a transphenomenal motion, becomes clear as the theory is expounded in greater detail beginning at 156a. 


At the opening of this passage, Socrates states the first principle espoused by those who are initiated into the Secret Doctrine: 

1 nav kivqus Hy Kai KAkO tape tobvo obdév (156a5). This statement is equivalent to the 0, ontological interpretation of the Secret Doctrine as explicated at 152e1, 
and as reasserted at 153e4-5. This ontological meaning, however, is ambiguous in that it could express a doctrine of Radical Flux or a doctrine of Mitigated Flux. The 
full implications of Radical Flux are left in abeyance until the refutation at 181ff., and the theory of Mitigated Flux forms the principal basis of the Secret Doctrine as 
elaborated in the exposition. It is the radicality of the bare claim contrasted with the mitigation of the development which creates tensions in the exposition. 


Socrates begins his elaboration of the principle of universal kinesis* by distinguishing two types: "The one having the power of acting and the other the power of being 
acted on" (Svayw S@ 1d ev soisiv Exov, 16 82 WGOXELVY 156a6-7). As two kineseis* of opposite powers meet, they give rise to offspring. The offspring are 
characterized as pairs of twins which come into existence simultaneously (156a7-b2): an aisthesis* (e.g., seeing) is always correlative to an aistheton* (e.g., a color). 
Implicit in this account is the Secret Doctrine in its general ontological significance (that nothing is, but is always becoming, 0,) taken as the transphenomenal ground of 
phenomena. The "intercourse and friction" of these two types of kinesis* with one another act as causes sufficient to produce the world of appearances in both its 
subjective (aistheseis*) and objective (aistheta*) aspects. 


Thus, there exists a double correlativity. The simultaneous generation of the experiental aisthesis* and its object, the aistheton*, is stated clearly. That the parents of 
the offspring are also simultaneously generated (as parents) in and through their very act of producing offspring is hinted at by their classification as active or passive 
powers. This second correlativity, along with an unexpected third, will be introduced explicitly in the next passage (156c6- 15747). 


The things which change (kineitai) are classifiable, we find, not only according to active or passive power, but also according to quickness or slowness in speed. This 
double classification leads to the question of how the various categories are related to one another. Can both active and passive powers, for example, be quick, or 
only the active powers? Socrates says that slow motions are those which move without change of place in respect to what comes within range of them, thus generating 
offspring (156c8-d1). It is 
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the offspring, by contrast, which move more quickly (156d1-2). Offspring, of course, were mentioned previously at 156b1-c3. In the present passage, they are 
described (156d5-e7) in terms similar to those used earlier: as a pair of twins, an aisthesis * and aistheton*, which come into being simultaneously. But though the 
descriptions are similar, the twins have a decidedly different status in the two passages. At 156b1-c3, the offspring are merely the phenomenal results (E,) of 
transphenomenal motions; at 156d5-e7, they themselves are transphenomenal (fast) motions (0,). The offspring, we are told, move quickly from place to place 
between the parents. But certainly, the (phenomenal) offspring do not appear to move. The white appears to remain in the region of the stone and the seeing in the 
region of the eye.! 


At 157a3-7, the correlativity of the parents of the offspring, hinted at previously by their classification as powers, is brought out explicitly. One can have no firm notion, 
we are told, of either agent or patient as being anything (just by itself), for both come into being gua agent and patient in virtue of their encounter. But clearly the 
impossibility that an agent or patient as such could not exist by itself does not entail that their coming to be is an absolute coming to be. The motions may exist as 
processes prior to their encounter with one another. Indeed, this seems to be the import of Socrates' distinction between kineseis* as active or passive powers. 
Although a kinesis* with an active power would not be an agent actually, it would be one potentially. To have that power actualized, it must come within range of an 
appropriate passive power, which will itself be actualized as patient by the same process.!? Hence, we can have no notion of what is active or passive as having any 
being by itself precisely insofar as it is (actually) active or passive (0,) 


Socrates concludes his reflections at 157a7-b1 by restating the Secret Doctrine formula that "nothing is one thing just by itself." This formula, taken as equivalent to the 
statement that "the universe is change and nothing else," would express the basic ontological meaning of the doctrine (0,). As such, it has been the arche* upon which 
Socrates! various conclusions have been based. Here, however, Socrates characterizes it not as a premise, but as a conclusion (ex hapanton* touton*, 157a7). 
Given that we have ascertained a certain elasticity in usage for this formula, we might suspect not that Socrates is presupposing what he is trying to prove, but that he is 
using the formula to express a different proposition. 


The structure of the passage offers, I think, sufficient evidence that this is the case. We find a grammatical construction similar to the one by which the Secret Doctrine 
was first introduced (viz., the men-de construction at 152d). Socrates says that "nothing is one thing just by itself, but things are always coming to be for someone" ( 
atts, 
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fbkét tue del ylyveotat, 15748-b1). The contrasting alla serves here a function similar to the men-de structure previously used. Given the insertion of tini into the 
contrasting clause, along with the points made in the preceding passage, the use of hen in the first clause takes on a new significance. In the general ontological 
interpretation of the formula (0,), the hen all but disappears in light of the emphasis placed on esti. In this passage, however, it is taken for granted that being is to be 
eliminated from any ontological theory and that only becoming or change (kinesis *) is to be allowed as an explanatory principle. This having been assumed as an 
arche*, attention is then turned to specifying the types of change. But as it has turned out, the classification of kineseis* according various categories is not a mere 
(one is tempted to say, static) ordering, but an account which involves explanatory principles concerning the interactions of these kineseis*. The distinctions between 
active and passive, quick and slow, has led to a triple correlativity: first, between agent and patient; second, between phenomenal aisthesis* and aistheton*; and 
third, between the transphenomenal aisthesis* and aistheton* considered as fast motions. 


The conclusion from these considerations is, certainly, that nothing is one thing just by itself, rather tet del yiyverBav, But the import of tini goes beyond its usual 
translation as ‘for someone! (so McDowell above and Cornford 1957:47). Since the context is emphasizing co-relativity, it would seem that "for something" as well as 
"for someone" is implied. Patients are not single things by themselves, but come to be in relation to agents; and agents are not single things by themselves, but come to 
be for patients. The same correlativity would hold between aistheseis*; and aistheta*, on both phenomenal and transphenomenal levels. 


In the present context, then, the principle that "nothing is one thing by itself" (that there is universal kinesis*, 0,), is taken as an arche* for the further contention that 
"nothing is one thing just by itself." This later, in turn, involves the correlativity of the experiental aisthesis* and aistheton* (E,) and the correlativity of fast motions as 
offspring, on the one hand, as well as slow motions as parents, on the other (0, and 0,). 


The lines immediately following the restatement of the Secret Doctrine formula (157b1-8), when juxtaposed with the assertions made at 156a1-157b1, reveal the 
special manipulative nature of Socrates! exposition. After having used the formula to express correlativity, he switches immediately to the general ontological 
significance of the theory of flux (0,). As we have pointed out, although 0, is equivalent to the assertion of universal kinesis*, this assertion is ambiguous in that it could 
express a theory of either Radical or Mitigated Flux. 


The lines 157b1-8 imply a theory of Radical Flux. Assuming that the existence of radical flux is presupposed, it would make sense, as Socrates 
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says, that we must use no language which would stabilize things, but rather speak "in accordance with nature" (kata phusin) of becomings, perishings, and alterations. 
The theory of Radical Flux is here indicated, not only by the kind of language which is allowed, but also by the kind which is forbidden. We should not use, it is 
claimed, words like 'something,' 'somebody's,' 'this,' or 'that.' If "nature" really were such that none of these latter locutions was applicable, then, indeed, all things 
would always be in all kinds of change (cf. 181c-182a). 


But the passage we have just dealt with (156a1-157b1) requires that we be able to use these expressions. Given that underneath appearances there is no being (rest) 
but only becoming (kinesis *), we are still able to distinguish one appearance from another. This is the sense of mitigation which we specified previously (cf. p. 248 
above). But in addition, it can be seen from an investigation of the ground of appearances, that further mitigations are required on the transphenomenal level itself. 
Granted that there are only kineseis* on this level, the whole account of the various kinds of change requires that we be able to distinguish one from another. Hence, 
there must be some element of constancy in the kineseis* themselves to serve as the basis for the distinctions which are drawn. Furthermore, both the fast and slow 
motions are said to possess their particular type of kinesis* "by nature" (156d2-3 and 159c4). Therefore, we would be speaking "according to nature" by speaking of 
the "becoming" of parents and offspring rather than of their being. Yet something which has a definite nature is, in a sense, "brought to a standstill" even though that 
nature consists in a certain type of kinesis*.!4 Given that Socrates is speaking for those who believe themselves to be affirming a theory of Radical Flux, there is a 
special irony in the demand that one speak "according to nature." If "nature" is in radical flux, then, contrary to the preceding account of fast and slow motions, there 
will be no distinct "natures," and if there are distinct "natures," then there cannot be radical flux. 


The same tension will be evident in the last stage of Socrates’ exposition. At 157e1-160c2, he addresses himself to an objection which brings in so-called cases of 
misperceiving (paraisthanesthai). In occurrences of dreams, illnesses, and so on, it is not the case, so the objection runs, that what one perceive also is. Socrates 
attempts to refute the objection by an appeal to the Secret Doctrine of flux, making claims which would accord with the Radical interpretation, but using examples in 
accordance with the Mitigated Theory. He introduces the notion of being "wholly different" (holos* heteron), and he and Theaetetus agree that when one thing is 
wholly different from another they can have nothing in common, either in terms of a dunamis or in any other respect. In addition, it is said that such a thing (that is 
wholly different) is unlike the other. Furthermore, "if it happens that something 
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becomes like or unlike something, either itself or something else, we'll say that if it's made like, it becomes the same, and if it's made unlike, it becomes 

different" (159a6-8). The manner in which the "wholly different" is characterized does not at all follow the theory of Mitigated Flux as developed at 156a ff. The 
distinctions of types of kinesis * according to different powers and speeds, precludes rather than entails their being "wholly different" from one another. Since being 
"wholly different" in the sense here specified demands that two things cannot have even a dunamis in common, then any two kineseis* with a passive dunamis would 
not be wholly different from one another, nor would a certain passive dunamis be wholly different at one time from itself at another time. 


Not only is the notion of being "wholly different" not in accord with the Mitigated theory developed at 15¢6a ff., it also fails to be in accord with the cases to which 
Socrates appeals, ostensibly, as examples of the notion. He says that something which is wholly different is unlike the other (159a3), and that when something is unlike, 
it becomes different (159a8). Hence, ‘being wholly different’ and ‘being unlike' are used equivalently. Since, then, 'being like! is negated by being unlike, it is also 
negated by 'being wholly different.' Now ‘being like' is correlated to 'being the same.' If what is the same (or like) is simply what is not wholly different, it could include 
varying degrees of similarity which could progress all the way to total (specific) identity, on the one hand, as well as simple numerical self-identity, on the other. On the 
basis of the claim that there exist various kineseis* having similarities in power, it seems quite reasonable to assume that a certain kinesis* (e.g., Socrates) could have 
a relatively stable self-identity (or frequency") and could be identical in species to another kinesis* (e.g., Theaetetus). 


Socrates' treatment of the example must be examined to show how it is implicitly subsumed under these considerations of likeness or sameness. It has been established 
that 'being unlike’ is equivalent to 'being wholly different,’ such that anything which could be characterized in one way could also be characterized in the other 
(presuming, of course, that one could make sense at all of something wholly different in the manner required). Socrates suggests that a concrete example of the 
principle be considered. Socrates ill, he maintains, is (presumably, totally) different from Socrates well. The ground for this is that Socrates well, taken as a whole, is 
unlike Socrates ill, and, implicitly, that "being different and 'being unlike' are equivalent. Yet from these premises, it would not follow that Socrates well is wholly 
different from Socrates ill, but only that he is different as a whole. And being different as a whole allows for the possibility that the thing we speak of is in some 

respects the same, though different in others (cf. 158e9-10). In fact, this kinesis* which is Socrates must be the same to a degree sufficient to 
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designate it as Socrates. That Socrates well is not wholly different from Socrates ill is indicated also by the statement at 159c4-6 that an agent will treat Socrates ill as 
something different from Socrates well. It is not said that the agent finds something which is (wholly) different. We may agree that ultimately everything is in change, but 
to be able to speak of Socrates at all, a Socrates who can take on contrary attributes (ho toioutos Sokrates *, 159e1), it is necessary to posit that this kinesis* 
which constitutes Socrates' being (or, strictly speaking, becoming) has some element of constancy. 


As the discussion continues, it is noted (159c1 1-12) that when Socrates is healthy the wine tastes sweet. The manner in which this aistheton* of sweetness is to be 
accounted for is that "in accordance with what we agreed before, the thing which acts and the thing which is acted on have generated a sweetness and a perception ( 
kal elvau Kol patveodar ) sweet to the healthy tongue" (159d2-5). 


According to the earlier account, the kinesis* of the agent encountering the kinesis* of the patient generates twin offspring—the phenomenal aisthesis* and 
aistheton*. Although these latter do not appear as motions, they were subsequently said to have a transphenomenal dimension as fast motions. Thus, an agent and 
patient act as causes, whereas the offspring (whether phenomenal or transphenomenal) are effects. What are we to make of the causal situation in the present 
passage? 


It would seem that the offspring themselves are acting as causes. Yet in what sense is 'offspring' to be understood? If we suppose the passage to be concerned with 
phenomenal offspring (E,), then a literal interpretation of causality is unintelligible. If agent and patient interact to produce the double aspect of a sense experience, how 
could these offspring act causally on agent and patient? A metaphorical interpretation of the "causality" here operative would seem more tenable. To say that the 
aisthesis* "turns" the tongue percipient and the aistheton* "makes" the wine sweet would be no more than to say that the patient, so modified by the action of the 
agent, becomes percipient of the agent qua appearing. 


Crombie (1963:22-3) goes so far as to suggest a radical metaphorical interpretation in which not only the offspring, but also agent and patient are purely phenomenal. 
However, a metaphorical interpretation is not the only one possible. The phrase "4% pepdeve Cupdtepa at 159d1-2, is generally taken (cf. McDowell's 
translation above and Cornford 1957: 55) to 
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mean that the sweetness and the aisthesis * which are generated by agent and patient are simultaneously borne in movement. If this is the case, then, since the sensed 
quality (sweetness) does not appear to move, the passage must be referring to offspring as transphenomenal fast motions, which would make a literal interpretation of 
causality possible. Crombie, in fact, recognizes this and offers a second interpretation which posits the fast motions as physical processes. But as he cannot find 
evidence that Plato would have favored one interpretation over the other, Crombie concludes (p. 24) that Plato's doctrine is probably inconsistent. One need not draw 
this conclusion. Since the metaphorical interpretation fits the phenomenal level of analysis and the literal interpretation the transphenomenal level, it is more probable 
that Plato endorses both, since he carries out his reflections on both levels. 


It is stated at 159d5 that the aistheton* of sweetness, moving around the wine, causes (poiein) the wine both "to be and to appear" sweet. According to the 
metaphorical interpretation of casuality, the meaning of the wine's "being" sweet would be exhausted by saying that it appears sweet. This would amount to no more 
than the Public Doctrine of Protagoras. A person is the measure of the "being" of all things—but only such as and insofar as they are appearances. When it was said 
earlier that "aisthesis* is always of something that is," we noted that this statement could be interpreted in more than one way. From the purely Protagorean 
perspective of an epistemology of appearances, it meant no more than that perception is always of something that "is" such-and-such to a perceiver. But from a 
Platonic perspective, an adequate epistemology must provide some guarantee that it is connected to something more than a merely private perceptual object. In other 
words, it must have an adequate objective ontological ground. Admittedly, Socrates' development of the flux ontology does not represent Plato's ultimate stand on 
ontology as such, nor does the exposition of the concomitant theory of perception represent his final epistemology, but his basic presupposition about objectivity is 
nonetheless operative here. Although agreeing that aistheseis* are absolutely private and unique, he would see it to be necessary that, if they are to be offered with 
any plausibility at all as candidates for knowledge, they must have some objective ground (in this case the causal actions of various kineseis*). If we take the offspring 
mentioned in this passage to be transphenomenal fast motions, which are really able to interact with slow motions, then the extra-perceptual ontological ground for 
Protagoras's views can be provided. 


The aistheton* as a fast motion causes the wine to be (or become) sweet, in that a real alteration takes place in its (the wine's) motion, and as a result of this 
alteration, it appears sweet. In effect, the aistheton* is more than an appearance of the quality, more even than an underlying fast motion. It is ultimately the cause of 
an alteration in the "being" of the object itself, which 
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varies in virtue of alterations in the condition of the percipient. Thus, in a sense, human beings are indeed the measure of what "is," that is, of what exists (or becomes) 
outside the subjective realm of appearances. Yet what "is" is also the measure of a human being. As the transphenomenal aistheton * acts on the object, so the 
transphenomenal aisthesis* acts on the subject: as the stone becomes a white stone, so the eye becomes a seeing eye. Socrates, then, concludes that "whether one 
uses 'be' or 'come to be! of something, one should speak of it as being, or coming to be, for someone or in relation to something. As for speaking of a thing as coming 
to be anything just by itself, one shouldn't do that oneself, and one shouldn't accept from anyone else either" (16068-c1). Here again is phraseology close to the Secret 
Doctrine formula. But given the precise formulation in this passage, it is obvious that it is not to be interpreted in the general ontological sense (0,). Nor, given the 
preceding reflections, does it express the mere correlativity of coming into being, but goes further in expressing the causal activity of the offspring on the parents. 


At 160c4-5, Socrates says: "Now since what acts on me is for me and not for someone else, it's also the case that I, and not someone else, perceive it?" The wine, in 
acting on Socrates, "is" for him and for no one else, in one sense because, by acting on him it actualizes its potential as agent and his potential as patient (0,). But once 
this actualization takes place, then what acts on Socrates "is" for him in that, by virtue of its being perceived by him, it suffers changes in its own "being," as he, in 
perceiving it, is also altered. Hence, Socrates can appeal to Protagoras and say: "So my perception is true for me—because it's always of the being that's mine ( 

tel towv)" (160c7-8). The phrase tes* emes* ousias plays more than a Protagorean role here. It refers not merely to Socrates’ reality insofar as it appears to him (E, 
or E,) but to the reality which his act of perception has helped to generate on the transphenomenal level. We have thus reached the final ontological level of the Secret 
Doctrine formula (0,): an agent comes to be _ only in relation to a patient who comes to be _, and vice versa. Given this ontological foundation to the process of 
perception, "the things of which I have perception" are no longer simply the phenomenal aisthea*. They include also the "things themselves" which are (more than 
merely) correlative to the perceptions. The ontological ground is provided which, for Plato, is a necessary part of any attempt to formulate an epistemology. 


That this ground is not sufficient for knowledge is clear in that Socrates refutes the doctrine of flux. Yet it is refuted in its Radical, not in its Mitigated form. Since 
Socrates rejects the equation of knowledge with aisthesis* by an appeal to the functioning of the soul, the theory of Mitigated Flux could stand as an account of the 
mechanical preconditions of perception.5 But even though both the first definition and its (radical) 
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ontological ground have been refuted, in neither case are we left with mere negativity. For the refutations are not mere refutations. The overturning of the theory of 
Radical Flux allows us to discern more clearly the "hidden truth" of the theory of Mitigated Flux; and the destruction of the definition of knowledge as aisthesis * by an 
appeal to the soul provides the basis for the formulation and examination of another definition. 


Notes 


1. Cf. also Crombie (1963:26ff.). Crombie follows G.E.L. Owen (Classical Quarterly, 1963) in maintaining that Plato refutes what I will call a doctrine of Radical 
Flux. 


2. All translations are by McDowell (1973). 


3. Three words in this statement (anthropos*, hos*, chremata*) are notoriously ambiguous. Guthrie (1971:188-92) offers a concise discussion of a very elaborate 
debate. 


Regarding anthropos*, scholars question whether Protagoras was using it to refer to the human species or to individual human beings or whether he did not think 
to make the distinction. Guthrie holds that Protagoras was referring to individuals, and it is clear from the discussion in the Theaetetus that Socrates interprets the 
term in this way. 


The word hos* in the phrase hos* estin could have two possible meanings: (a) as equivalent to hoti, so that hos* estin would mean "that they are"; (b) as 
indicating manner, so that hos* estin would mean "how they are." Guthrie maintains that, although hos* can mean "how," "that" is more likely in the present 
context, because of the occurrence of hos* in the following negative clause, hos* ouk esti. Guthrie goes on to point out that the meaning of esti is just as crucial as 
the meaning of hos*. He agrees with Kahn ("The Greek Verb 'to be' and the Concept of Being," Foundations of Language, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1966, pp. 245-65) 
in holding that the basic sense of esti is not "to exist" but "to be so," "to be the case," or "to be true," and that the existential meaning is a special example of the 
general factual statement intended by Protagoras's hos* esti. Thus, given this view of esti, Protagoras's statement would cover claims concerning both existence 
and qualification, i.e., claims that something is, as well as claims how something is. However, if one had assumed that hos* indicates manner only, then the 
meaning of esti would have to be correspondingly restricted. In the Theaetetus, Socrates explicitly takes Protagoras's statement in this more limited sense 
(152a6-8 and 152c1-3). Nonetheless, when he equates Theaetetus's definition of knowledge with Protagoras's two statements, he also emphasizes that 
perception (and knowledge) is of that which exists (152c5) and, as Socrates! exposition continues, we find that "that which exists" includes a transphenomenal 
being (or becoming) that is distinct from appearances. This emphasis and development, 
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however, seem to be the work of Plato. Guthrie would appear to agree on this point, since he said earlier (p. 186) that Protagoras was an extreme subjectivist. 
Furthermore, although he supports Kahn's contention that according to Protagoras, a person is "the measure of the existence or non-existence of atoms just as he 
is the measure of the being-cold or not-being-cold of the wind" (Kahn, p. 250), he enters a disclaimer regarding the transphenomenal implications of Kahn's thesis. 


Chrema * is a word of very diverse meanings, but Guthrie suggests (p. 191) that it be translated by the indeterminate 'thing,' which would include properties or 
attributes such as heat or cold, as well as justice and injustice. As Plato has Socrates "follow up" Protagoras's statements by means of the theory of flux, 
chremata* would include the transphenomenal motions which are taken to be the reality of phenomenal "substances" as well as those which are taken to be the 
reality of phenomenal properties (cf. the discussion of parents and offspring at 156a ff.). 


4. There is some disagreement among translators of this passage due to the ambiguity of /Jegein, which can mean either "to mean" or "to say." Socrates! words at 
152a6 could mean that Protagoras speaks in some such way (i.e., this is another Protagorean quote) or that he means (the previous "man is the measure" statement) in 
some such way. McDowell (1973:119), citing Cratylus 386a 1-3, favors the former. Cornford (1957:32), also citing the Cratylus agrees. At any rate, whether or not 
152a indicates another quote from Protagoras, Socrates does assimilate this statement to the former one. 


5. Here, it would seem appropriate to translate aisthesis* as ‘perception,’ i.e., as indicating the immediate apprehension of a perceptual object. Later, however, 
aisthesis* as correlated to aistheton* is more properly translated as 'sensation,' i.e., as indicating the immediate apprehension of a sense quality. Cf. Nakhnikian 
(1955:129-30). 


6. | would thus disagree with Cornford (1957:34) who maintains that Protagoras probably held that the wind in itself is both warm and cold. The weakness of 
Cornford's arguments is shown by Guthrie (1971:184-6) and by Maguire (1973:120). Cf. also McDowell (1973: 120). 


7. The use of the term 'phenomenal' here does not imply a strict phenomenalism, since the possibility of giving an account of the transphenomenal ground of 
appearances is not rejected in the Theaetetus, but is, on the contrary, explored at some length. McDowell (1973:143) countenances a limited use of ‘phenomenalism!' 
to refer to the emphasis on perceived qualities, but warns against the dangers of confusion due to significant differences between the outlook of the Theaetetus and 
that, for example, of Berkeley's writings, noting especially that the sense in which perceived qualities are private differs radically in the two cases, being included in the 
mental in the former, and in the physical in the latter. In the Theaetetus's initial treatment (15768-c2) of aisthesis*, McDowell claims, "seen colors, e.g., are not 
thought of as being, in any sense, in the mind; on the contrary, they are thought of as traveling in space between the object and the eyes." It could be objected to this, 
however, that one does not see that which travels between the object 
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and the eyes—all one sees is a colored object. That which travels is the transphenomenal process which causes the (phenomenal) color to appear. Modrak 
(1981:38) apparently uses the term ‘phenomenalism' to refer to this entire process when designating the account at 156d-e phenomenalist "because the existence 
and character of the object of perception are dependent upon the act of perceiving as well as upon the structure of external objects." It seems to me that it is better 
to avoid the word ‘phenomenalism' altogether and to use 'phenomenal' and 'transphenomenal' as neutral analytic terms to refer to the sphere of that which appears 
precisely gua appearing, on the one hand, and of that which is nonperceivable, on the other. They are to be neutral in that they merely designate levels of analysis 
and, rather than carrying with them a pregiven theoretical baggage, simply refer to the possible spheres in terms of which one theory or the other could be 
articulated. One could, for example, mention the transphenomenal sphere only to deny, after reflection, that it exists, or assert that even if it does exist, it is not 
relevant for formulating a theory of perception. This is clearly not the course followed in the Theaetetus, however. 


8. Cf. Nakhnikian (1955:129-30). 


9. Such a close reading of the text assumes, in the words of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that "Plato combed and curled his dialogues, braided them at every turn, left 
not a gap. ..". Cf. Harrison (1978:104) who uses this principle in the interpretation of the Prologue to the Theaetetus. 


10. That Socrates is talking about the relation between transphenomenal motions and phenomenal qualities is indicted by 154a6-8, with its use of phaneitai: since the 
object is a phora and the subject is always changing, then a given thing will never appear (phaneitai) the same to a given perceiver. These two passages together 
(153e5-154a2 and 154a6-8) are important in two respects: (1) they give support to the reading of ek at 152d7 as signaling a shift from the phenomenal to the 
transphenomenal level; and (2) they point ahead to the distinction between the two types of kinesis * made at 184c4-5, phora and alloiosis*, and to the radical 
interpretation of the Flux Theory, which would require constant change of both types. In this regard, 158e10, with its mention of holos* heteron is also relevant. for 
the most part, however, Socrates concentrates on developing a theory of Mitigated Flux, saving the refutation of Radical Flux until 181 ff. 


11. Cf. n. 10 above, and below passim. 


12. Nakhnikian (1955:142ff.) distinguishes between the psychic and corporeal sense of aisthesis* and poiotes*, in a manner quite similar to our distinction between 
phenomenal and transphenomenal offspring. 


13. Nakhnikian (1955:136, 141). 
14. Cf. Crombie (1963:10), Yolton (1949:34), Cornford (1957:50), Nakhnikian (1955:135). 
15. Cf. McDowell (1973:131) and Crombie (1963:14). 
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Episteme * and Logos in Plato's Later Thought 
Alexander Nehamas 


In returning to the form of his early elenctic dialogues in the Theaetetus, Plato once again brings into prominence Socrates’ old dafinitional question as well as the 
apparent impossibility of ever answering it in a satisfactory manner. The essay that follows raises some problems about the general features of that question in the hope 
of coming to a better understanding of its specific object in this dialogue: the nature of knowledge, of episteme*.! 


Socrates begins the main discussion of the Theaetetus by telling his young interlocutor, in very traditional manner, that he wants "to know what exactly knowledge 
itself is."? The construction what knowledge is and others similar to it are emphasized on a number of occasions at the opening stages of the investigation. When 
Socrates, for example, appeals to the definition of clay in order to explain why Theaetetus' first attempt to define knowledge fails, he asks him to suppose that 
"someone had asked concerning clay . . . what exactly it is." Further on, he speaks of "someone who does not know what something is" as well as of "someone who is 
asked what knowledge is." As a final instance, we can cite his exhortation to Theaetetus to try hard "to grasp the account of what knowledge is." 


Plato, however, had never been consistent in the terms he used in order to specify Socrates' concern. In the Euthyphro, for example, though Socrates wants the seer 
to "teach him exactly what the form [of the pious] is," he later on suggests ironically that surely Euthyphro knows "both the pious and the impious."4 Similarly, in the 
Theaetetus, Socrates often abandons the construction what x is as the object of verbs of questioning, answering, knowing and explaining, and substitutes instead the 
simpler construction x, the accusative of the noun in question. So, for example, he claims that "if someone does not know knowledge, he does not understand the 
knowledge of shoes either" and that "whoever ignores knowledge does not understand shoemaking or any other craft."5 At another point he objects that Theaetetus's 
answer is only "the knowledge of something," while later on he discusses how difficult it is "to discover knowledge."® 
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Plato's grammatical inconsistency has recently been taken to indicate a deeper philosophical problem. Assuming that when the construction is what x is, the verb "to 
know" of which it is the object "needs to be taken in the sense in which we know that something is the case (French savoir)," while when the construction is the simple 
accusative "it would be natural to take 'know’ in the sense in which we talk about knowing objects (French connaitre)," John McDowell states the problem as 
follows. Plato's idiom, he argues, 


would . . . naturally incline him to understand knowing, say, what knowledge is as a matter of acquaintance with an object, designated indifferently by the phrase 'what knowledge 
is' or the word 'knowledge'’. . . . More generally, Plato's idiom would be an obstacle in the way of his achieving clarity about the distinction between knowing objects and knowing 


that something is the case. i 


Now it is actually not clear that the distinction between connaitre and savoir can be usefully applied to Plato's account of episteme*.® More to our purposes, it is not 
at all clear that the distinction itself can be justified. As Gall Fine recently put it in discussing this issue, "connaitre-knowledge essentially involves knowledge of truths" 
and cannot therefore "be invoked as an alternative to propositional knowledge."? Fine disputes McDowell's claim that Plato confuses the knowledge of propositions 
with the knowledge of objects. She argues that Plato was quite aware of the fact that all knowledge of objects involves knowledge of propositions. Her own position 
is that, with a minor qualification, the notion of propositional knowledge, knowledge that something is the case, captures fully what Socrates wants to know when he 
asks what episteme*, virtue, beauty, or (for that matter) clay, is.'° 


This, however, is the first question I want to raise in what follows. How satisfactory an account of Plato's view of episteme* can we give by relying on the notion of 
propositional knowledge? The Theaetetus is the perfect text of which to ask this question, since its own question is "What is knowledge?" and thus allows us to 
approach our problem from two directions. Since to be able to answer Socrates' question is to know what the thing to be defined is, we can look at the sort of 
answer which Socrates finds satisfactory. And since his present question concerns knowledge itself, we can look at the specific answers the dialogue has to offer. 


It is clear that in one sense the knowledge Socrates is after will in fact be propositional. "If we know something, we can say what it is," Plato claims in the Laches 
(190c6), combining our two constructions, and dismaying those of his commentators who find such a condition much too strong." But this, I think, is only part of the 
story. 
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First, we should recall Socrates’ notorious complaint in the Euthyphro that to say that the pious is what is loved by the gods is not to indicate the being (ousia) of 
piety but only some less intrinsic feature of it (pathos). SP>12 Secondly, it can be argued that Socrates actually knows a number of truths about the objects of his 
search before he begins to try to define them. For example, in the Theaetetus itself, a guiding principle of the search is that episteme* cannot involve error and 
falsehood.'? Yet this sort of knowledge is not considered to constitute even a partial answer to his question."4 


A third factor suggesting that the notion of propositional knowledge does not exhaust Plato's interest in episteme* is his very lack of concern as to whether what 
Socrates wants to discover is, say, knowledge or what knowledge is. It may be true, though it is far from clear, that "a sentence of the form 'a knows x' can always be 
transformed into a sentence of the form 'a knows what x is’; and the latter, in turn, is readily transformed into 'a knows that x is F’,"!5 but the converse chain of 
implication certainly does not hold. If it did, then (to connect our present consideration with the previous two) Socrates would know what the pious is given his 
knowledge that it is loved by the gods. Yet despite this apparent asymmetry, Plato actually finds no difficulty in transforming sentences of the form "a knows what x is" 
into "a knows x " and conversely. His indifference suggests that what we have been calling propositional knowledge, knowledge to the effect that x is F' for any quality 
F, is only necessary and not sufficient for knowledge of what x is. We could make this same point by saying that the chain of implications is convertible only when 
certain values of "F" are involved, namely, properties which constitute the nature or essence of x. For to know what x is and thus to know x itself is just to know its 
essential properties. 


What all this is leading to is the far from novel view that Socrates is actually concerned only with the knowledge of essences, however that notion is to be construed. 
He cares neither about our direct acquaintance with objects nor about knowledge of any proposition that happens to be true.!® But before we put this old point to 
some original use, let us stop to notice a novel consideration in its favor. This is that our essentialist construal of Socrates' concern provides us with an adequate and 
satisfying interpretation of his notorious argument in the Theaetetus that any attempt to define episteme* by listing its branches is bound to fail.!7 


Theaetetus' first answer to Socrates' question is that episteme* is geometry, shoemaking, carpentry, and the other sciences and crafts (Tht. 146c-e). Socrates refutes 
this first by drawing an analogy. Had he been concerned with clay, he says, it would have been ridiculous to list different sorts of clay, since someone who does not 
know in general what clay is cannot be expected to know in particular what potters' clay is. And since, 
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say, carpentry is knowledge of how to make things in wood, Socrates cannot be expected to know what it is since he does not know what knowledge in general is. 


The argument has proved difficult to understand. For example, McDowell claims that it depends on the implausible principle that in order to understand a phrase of the 
form "knowledge of x" or an expression equivalent to it but not containing the word "knowledge" in it (e.g., "carpentry") one must already "in some sense know what 
knowledge is" (p. 114). But Burnyeat has shown that Socrates is not discussing linguistic expressions; he is after what Burnyeat calls "philosophical" knowledge. And 
though the argument does not depend, according to Burnyeat, on McDowell's implausible principle, it is nonetheless fallacious. 1* For Plato, Burnyeat argues, rejects 
Theaetetus' answer on the basis of the following argument: 


Socrates does not know what knowledge of making things in wood is. 
Carpentry is knowledge of making things in wood. 
Therefore, Socrates does not know what carpentry is. 


Burnyeat thinks that this argument is fallacious because it depends on substituting "carpentry" for "knowledge of making things in wood" in the opaque context created 
by the verb "to know." But, he claims, Socrates' ignorance of carpentry does not follow from his ignorance of knowledge of making things in wood any more than his 
ignorance of Alcibiades follows from his ignorance of the defiler of the Hermes. 


Fine gives this argument a more sympathetic treatment. She is "inclined to think" that it is valid because, according to her, it depends on the Platonic principle that 
knowledge must be based on knowledge: to know something is to know the elements of its definition.!° But though Plato may accept some such principle, his present 
argument is much more direct and does not need to be fortified with extra premises. We can make a much simpler response to Burnyeat's charge. 


The response is the following. Admittedly, the verb "to know" does often generate an opaque context. But the construction what x is, which specifies the property 
which constitutes the essence of x, that is, the very nature of x, neutralizes that opacity. Suppose, for example, that I do not know what H,O is. Then, given that H,O 
is water, I do not know what water is. And I remain ignorant of this even if I can use the term "water" as fluently as anyone else in the world. Conversely, if 1 know 
what HO is, given again that it is water, I also know what water is, even if, as it may happen, I cannot use the term "water" properly. Even if I do not know what 
"water" means, I may still know what water is. 
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This suggestion has two interesting consequences for the interpretation of Plato, though I can do no more than mention them here. First, since essences are known 
transparently, it is possible for someone to know what something is without being in a position to describe oneself as having that knowledge. For example, though I 
may know that water is H,O, I may not know that this is an essential feature of water or that the substance before me is in fact water. In both cases, there is the 
temptation to say that by becoming aware of these facts I recover knowledge that I already possessed without knowing that I did. This temptation, I think, is ultimately 
connected with some of Plato's reasons for holding that knowledge is recollection. The second consequence is related to the fact that, according to such an essentialist 
construal of knowledge, in order to know what water is one must know what H,O is and what in turn that is and so on until one can finally be said to know everything 
that water is. Since, always according to such a view, accidental features are not part of what things "really" are and since knowledge involves all the essential features 
of its objects, we might say that to know something at all is to know it fully and completely, to know it perfectly. These qualifications, in turn, capture both the linguistic 
flavor and the conceptual force of Plato's attitude toward episteme *. 


Returning to our present argument, we can now see that, no matter how fluent his Greek, if Socrates does not know what knowledge of making things in wood is then 
he does not know what carpentry is. Knowledge of what things are is independent of being familiar with any particular expression that stands for them.” If there are 
essences, then to know a thing's essence is to know the thing itself: to know what x is is to know x. This, rather than a confusion between "propositional" and "direct" 
knowledge, is what lies behind the grammatical indifference which Plato exhibits and which started us on this discussion. To know the thing itself, moreover, is to know 
it under some privileged description permitting the inference that one (transparently) knows what that thing is even if one does not know that some other description 
applies to it. Socrates’ refutation of Theaetetus's first answer is thus valid and straightforward. 


Though, as we have said, the view that Socrates wants to know the essence of things is not new, its implications, as our preceding discussion may have suggested, 
have not always been clearly articulated. I now want to turn to one of this view's serious implications for the analysis of Plato's account of episteme”*. In its full force, 
this implication has so far, to the best of my knowledge, escaped the notice of previous discussions of this question.”! This is that if Socrates wants to determine the 
essence of the objects of his search, and if only correct definitions give episteme* or knowledge of these objects, then it follows that not every true belief can be 
transformed into episteme*. If it is appropriate to talk of "transforming" 
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beliefs into knowledge at all, then at best only a subset of all true beliefs can be turned into knowledge, even if they satisfy some further conditions as well. These are 
beliefs that concern the essences, or features that follow from the essences, of the things they are about. Beliefs about accidental features of things, as we shall see, are 
excluded. A further crucial consequence of the interpretation we are discussing is that the very idea of "adding" some further condition to true belief in order to turn it 
into knowledge is misguided. 


These points become important when we turn to the third part of the Theaetetus (201c-210d) in which Plato, having previously failed to define episteme * either as 
perception or as true belief, attempts to define it as true belief in addition to or accompanied with (meta) logos. He examines three ways of construing logos (as 
sentence, as enumeration of elements, and as a statement of the way in which an object differs from everything else) before he concludes that this last effort, too, is at 
least apparently unsuccessful. The expression "true belief plus a /ogos," being the main object of investigation, occupies the center of his attention.”” 


The prevalence of this expression in the third part of the Theaetetus and Plato's ubiquitous insistence that Jogos and episteme* are closely connected,” have led a 
number of philosophers to find in the dialogues the first statement of what is now widely accepted as the general form of the definition of knowledge. That episteme* is 
said to be true belief plus /ogos has been taken as a version of the view that knowledge of a proposition p involves, first, the belief that p, secondly, the truth of that 
belief and, thirdly, an adequate justification for holding that belief. Accordingly, Plato's failure to define episteme* in these terms and the negative ending the 
Theaetetus are accounted for by the inherent difficulty of this still unsolved problem. 


Among philosophers concerned primarily with the theory of knowledge we find, for example, A.M. Quinton writing that "the argument for including justification as well 
as truth and belief in the definition of knowledge goes back to Plato's Theaetetus."*4 D.M. Armstrong locates the "first recorded occurrence" of this analysis of the 
concept of knowledge in the Meno.’ Finally, Roderick Chisholm claims that "Plato himself suggests" that the problem of defining knowledge must be approached by 
assuming, 


first, that if one man knows and another has true opinion but does not know, then the first man has everything that the second man has and something else as well. Then, having 
made this assumption, we ask: what is that which, when added to true belief, yields knowledge??® 


Such an approach to knowledge depends essentially on the view that any true proposition which is believed can be known if it is believed with 
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justification. Though, according to some of the varieties of this general scheme, some propositions may be more basic than others, all true propositions that are 
believed justifiably are known. Further, the justification which is necessary to transform a belief into knowledge is thought to be added to the belief in question. That is, 
each belief is identifiable quite independently of its justification. 


When we turn to philosophers concemed primarily with the explication of Plato we find, for example, Glenn Morrow writing: "By what procedure . . . can a true belief 
be transformed into a necessarily true belief? This . . . is the important question still unanswered at the end of the Theaetetus and the object of Plato's concern." 77 
Paul Friedlander, to cite just one more instance, claims that "knowledge differs from true opinion or belief by virtue of the fact that an account, /ogos, is added to the 
latter. This is not far from Plato's own view."?8 


Needless to say, this position has often been denied. Harold Chemiss, speaking for a number of scholars, has put the point forcefully: "If true opinion and knowledge 
are not identical, the former cannot be an essential element of the latter. The common assumption of a relationship between 'right opinion’ and knowledge is due to the 
external similarity of their results, but the rightness of any particular opinion is simply accidental as Plato succinctly shows."”? But the matter is not so simple. The 
passage to which Cherniss refers, Plato's discussion of the jury at Tht. 201a-c, does not in any way show that opinions can be right only accidentally. On the contrary, 
Plato allows that the judges can be justly persuaded (with a pun on dikaios*) and still lack knowledge. So, too, in the Meno, the problem with correct opinion is 
not that it is correct only accidentally, or even that it is only momentary; the problem is that it does not remain in the soul "for a long time" (polun . . . chronon, 98al), 
which is a different difficulty altogether. If anything, it might be argued, both dialogues may be taken to be suggesting just what Cherniss denies: that knowledge and 
belief may overlap: For Plato seems to be saying that the eyewitness can know what the judges can only have opinion about, and that the traveler knows the road to 
Larissa at which others can only guess.°° 


More recently, Nicholas White has described the analogy between Plato's concerns and contemporary epistemology as "misleading" on the grounds that Plato "has in 
view, in the first instance, a notion of knowledge which figures, not in statements of the form 's knows that p’, but in statements of the form 's knows x' where 'x' does 
not stand for a sentence or proposition."*! But though, as we have seen, Plato is in fact interested in statements of the latter sort, we have also seen that their 
equivalence to statements of the form "s knows what x is" directly reintroduces propositions 
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into the analysis of episteme *. We cannot therefore sever the connection between Plato's concerns and contemporary interests so easily. 
y: Pp porary y 


Two important recent discussions of the third and final part of the Theaetetus exhibit a qualified, even ambiguous attitude toward ascribing to Plato an interest parallel 
to the contemporary epistemological approach. The first is that of Gall Fine, who attributes to Plato what she calls an "interrelation" model of knowledge. This is the 
view that nothing can be known in itself, but only as an element occupying a particular place within a structured field, knowledge of which in involved in knowing all its 
elements.>? To know an object, therefore, is to know the field to which it belongs. Fine claims that, by making this model explicit, Plato comes to hold "a modified 
version of the thesis that knowledge is true belief with an account," a position she finds Plato to hold in the Meno, the Phaedo and the Republic. But the modification 
is not serious: it is "only that knowledge involves flue beliefs with several accounts, explaining the interrelations among the elements in a discipline" (p. 369). The idea 
that any flue belief can be turned into knowledge is clearly involved in Fine's ultimate definition of knowledge according to Plato as "correct belief about x with the 
ability to produce accounts properly relating x to other suitably interrelated objects in the same field" (p. 394). 


The idea that Plato accepts such an interrelation model of knowledge seems to me correct, though I doubt that we can find that model in the Theaetetus itself. I will 
return to these issues below. For the moment I am concerned with the view that such a model allows us to establish a relatively close connection between Plato's 
account of episteme* and the contemporary analysis of propositional knowledge. 


We must first remark that, as Fine shows, the Jogos which Plato considers to be essentially involved with episteme* is not sentence or statement in general, but an 
account or definition of the thing known (pp. 373-374, 387ff.). Plato immediately dismisses the construal of Jogos as statement on the grounds that if that were so, 
everyone who is not mute or congenitally deaf would be assured of having episteme* in virtue of expressing flue beliefs (Tht. 206d1-e3). Furthermore, the Sophist, in 
a part which explicitly construes /ogos as sentence (261d-264b), makes true and false belief, not episteme*, coordinate with true and false logos. 


But if the /ogos in question is an account or definition of what is known, it is not clear how its addition to a flue belief about something can turn that flue belief into 
knowledge. As Burnyeat has put it in "Paradoxes in Plato's Distinction between Knowledge and True Belief," the second of the discussions I mentioned above, it is not 
clear what this emphasis on /ogos as definition has to do with "the epistemological question 'why, on what grounds do you believe that p?' Neither here [Tht. 201c- 
210d] nor anywhere 
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else in the dialogue does Plato so much as mention the now familiar analysis of knowledge in terms of justified true belief" (p. 180). Burnyeat's own view is that Plato is 
not here concerned with our concept of knowledge, but with our concept of understanding instead. 3° This is also a view I accept; I return to it below as well. What I 
want to emphasize at this point is that although Burnyeat is eager to distinguish between Plato's account of episteme* and the answer to the epistemological question 
above, he is still willing to accept what I will call the "additive" model of episteme*. According to this model, episteme* is reached when a second, independent factor 
is combined with true belief. 


In his discussion of the example of the wagon at Tht. 207a-c and in his effort to show that what is at issue here is not knowledge but understanding, Burnyeat writes 
that 


no extra increment of certainty, no further assurance that it is in truth a wagon (and not e.g. a cardboard mock-up), is achieved by being able to enumerate all the constituent parts 
of a wagon. What is added to correct belief is an understanding of what a wagon is. ("Paradoxes in Plato's Distinction," p. 188). 


In parallel manner, in "Aristotle on Understanding Knowledge," he claims that Plato believes "roughly, that what you need to add to true belief to yield episteme* is 
something that will secure understanding" (p. 135). 


This brings us to the second question I want to raise in this essay. Is it reasonable to suppose, and to attribute to Plato the supposition, that if I hold a true belief about 
something I can transform that true belief into episteme* by adding to it a Jogos of the thing in question which connects it with other objects in its field and yields 
understanding of it? 


Fine and Burnyeat seem to consider this a reasonable supposition, and thus accept the additive model of knowledge we mentioned above. In this, I think, they betray 
a deeper commitment to the essential appropriateness of the epistemological question. According to Fine, to know x is to have a correct belief about it plus an account 
connecting it to the other elements in its field. Let us apply this to one of Plato's own examples, grammar (Tht. 206a, Soph. 253a, Phil. 17a-b, 18b-d). Given the 
above characterization and assuming that I am a grammarian who knows how the letters of the alphabet are interrelated, it follows that I can have episteme* of the 
fact that (as I believe correctly) this particular token of a is in italics. A similar point is true in connection with Burnyeat's view. For it implies that if I believe correctly 
that some particular wagon belongs to Laius and if am an accomplished wagon-builder, then I have episteme* of the fact that this is Laius's wagon. 
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Put in this manner, the additive model is very difficult to accept. Why should knowledge of grammar make me better able than you to know that this a is in italics? Why 
should my understanding of what a wagon is enable me to know better than you do that this wagon belongs to Laius? Such considerations are irrelevant to the 
transformation of these true beliefs into episteme *. To know that this a is in italics (if such a thing is, for Plato, a matter of knowledge), I must be able to see it, to 
identify it correctly and to recognize italic font. To know that the wagon belongs to Laius, I must know its history. Nothing less, and nothing more, will do.34 What is, 
without doubt, a correct emphasis on the function and importance of definition in Plato's view of episteme* is forcing us to move away from the idea that its addition 
to a true belief can turn that belief into knowledge. 


Apart from being in itself counterintuitive, the additive model conflicts with much of what Plato says about episteme* in his later dialogues. He does often place 
episteme* against fields of objects and thinks of possessing it as having the ability to articulate the modes of combination of the elements of these fields. "Not 
everyone," we read at Soph. 253a8- 12, "knows which letters can combine with which"; one needs the grammatical art (techne*) to be able to do this. Similarly, only 
the musically educated possess the art of knowing which notes mix with which (Soph. 253b1-4). This, Plato continues, is true of all the arts, and also of dialectic, 
which proceeds through knowledge (episteme*) to demonstrate which Forms do and which do not combine with others (Soph. 253b8-c3). In the Philebus, too, to 
have musical and grammatical knowledge is to be capable of dealing with all the interrelations of notes and letters respectively: "No one can come to learn each [letter] 
itself by itself apart from all the rest"; the inventor of grammar, "considering that their connection (desmos) is one and makes them all in a way one, announced that 
there was one art concerning them, and called it 'grammar' " (17c-d2). 


The crucial consequence of Plato's comments seems to me to be that the domain of every episteme* and techne* is in each case exhausted by the interrelations 
among its objects and the rules of their combination. Nothing that Plato says here suggests that he envisages that acquiring episteme* about some domain will turn 
every true belief one has about its members into an item of episteme*. 


So our negative answer to the question whether we should attribute the additive model of knowledge to Plato has, in turn, generated a new question: if it is not the case 
that all true beliefs are candidates for knowledge, which are those that are? To begin answering this question, it will be helpful to recall the problem with which we 
began our present discussion. That problem was that the /ogos of a thing is quite irrelevant to a large number of true beliefs about it—to the belief, for example, that 
this a is in italics or that that 
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wagon belongs to Laius. The thing's /ogos is therefore also irrelevant to those characteristics which the beliefs in question concern. The first step toward our answer is 
thus to determine which set of beliefs about a thing, and which set of its characteristics, is suitably related to its Jogos. The second, as we shall see, is to give a clear 
characterization of this suitable relation. 


The first step is easier to take than the second. What properly belongs to "dialectical knowledge" (dialektike * episteme*), Plato writes in the Sophist (253dl-3), "is 
to divide according to kinds and not to think that the same Form is a different one or that a different Form is the same." This characterization of dialectic is notoriously 
cryptic, but it will help to see it as parallel to Plato's statement in the Theaetetus (207d-208a) that one cannot know something (epistemona* einai) if one thinks that 
"the same thing sometimes belongs to the same thing and sometimes to a different one or that now one thing and now another belongs to the same." This is not itself 
patently obvious, but Plato goes on to give an example of the second error: it would be to think that the first letter in the Greek for "Theaetetus" is Theta while that in 
"Theodorus" is Tau (both words begin with a Theta in Greek). And though he does not tell us what the first error consists in, we may easily surmise that it would be, 
for example, to think that the Greek words for "Theaetetus" and "Timon" both begin with a Theta.%5 


Such characteristics of letters concern their interrelations with other letters, with those objects along with which they form the domain studied by grammar. This 
suggests that in general the characteristics for which we are searching are those characteristics of things which constitute their interrelations with the other things of their 
domain. The same point is also suggested by the method of division, which is followed in the two dialogues that form the Theaetetus's dramatic sequel, the Sophist 
and the Politicus. For the aim of these dialogues, along with the never-composed Philosopher,** is in very traditional vocabulary "no mean task": it is to focus on the 
three kinds—sophist, statesman, philosopher—and "to define clearly in connection with each one what exactly it is."°” Needless to say, the method of division itself, by 
means of which this traditional Socratic goal is to be pursued, is anything but traditional—we shall have more to say about this below. What is important for our 
current purposes is to notice that this method is directed precisely at the articulation of the connections between sophistry, statesmanship, philosophy and the other arts 
and sciences. To define the sophist is to locate the sophistic art (once we have, partly through the middle sections of the Sophist, determined that it is an art) within the 
structured family of the arts and crafts in general. The Socratic question, which, as we have seen, explicitly governs the dialectic of these late Platonic dialogues, 
concerns the essence of its objects. The correct answer to that question constitutes episteme* of what is thereby defined. It follows, 
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therefore, that the beliefs which are candidates for knowledge are those which concern a thing's essence. In addition, we have seen, such beliefs concern the 
interrelations of each thing with others belonging along with it to the same structured domain. 38 


At least one welcome consequence of this idea is that it explains why the /ogos of a thing is relevant to its episteme*. For the characteristics we have been discussing 
are all relevant to the Jogos, the definition, of the thing in question. The /ogos is a summary statement of the path within a network of objects which one will have to 
follow in order to locate a particular member of that network.*® But each object along that path itself occupies a unique position within that network, and is defined by 
its interrelations to all other things and their positions. Thus a thing's /ogos, apparently short as it may be, is implicitly a very rich statement since it ultimately involves 
familiarity with the whole domain to which that particular object belongs. Those characteristics are therefore objects of episteme* which concern a thing's 
interrelations within its field, since such characteristics are explicitly or implicitly connected with the /ogos of the thing in question. Accordingly, it is true beliefs about 
these characteristics which, when suitably related to a thing's /ogos, are candidates for episteme*. 


And this brings us to the second part of our question: What is the suitable relation for which we are looking? We have seen that the most explicit Jogos will not, by 
being added to a belief about a thing's accidental properties, turn that belief into episteme*. This is at least part of what the negative ending of the Theaetetus 
suggests.*° In this respect, Plato's view is a direct forerunner, perhaps even a competing contemporary, of Aristotle's explicit position that what is accidental is not 
knowable.*! 


Will, then, the addition of /ogos to true beliefs about essential properties help matters? Suppose that you correctly believe that the letter Sigma cannot under any 
circumstances be preceded by the letter Gamma, while it can be both preceded and followed by the letter Alpha. Suppose, further, that in many respects your 
grammatical knowledge is still incomplete; perhaps you are even ignorant of some of the rules governing the use of Sigma; not being an Athenian, you do not know that 
double Sigma is interchangeable with double Tau. And now suppose that you become an expert grammarian, and that you thereby acquire the full /ogos of Sigma. 

Can you add it to your belief in order to turn it into knowledge? How can you, since this belief is part of the /ogos of Sigma in the first place? What turns it into 
episteme* cannot be the addition of an independent /ogos, but its incorporation, along with similar beliefs, into a Jogos of Sigma. 


The additive model of knowledge thus faces a dilemma. Either a /ogos can be added to a true belief, but this cannot generate episteme* since the belief in question 
can only be accidental; or (the content of) a true belief can 
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become (the content of) episteme *, but not by the addition of a Jogos of which, since it is an essential belief, it is actually already a part. 


A great virtue of the approach I am suggesting we take is that it allows us, in no uncertain terms, to take Plato fully and literally at his word when at the end of the 
Theaetetus he writes that 

it would seem . . . that knowledge is neither perception, nor true belief, nor an account added to true belief? 
Now Plato, to be sure, does not argue along the lines I suggested in the previous paragraph. He argues that if /ogos is simply a statement, then its addition to true 
belief turns every expressed true belief into episteme*, which is impossible (206d1-e3); that if Jogos is the simple enumeration of the elements constituting a thing, then 
its addition to a true belief is not sufficient to turn it into episteme* (206e3-208c3); and, finally, that if Jogos is the ability to distinguish a thing from everything else, 
then its simple addition will either be presupposed by all true belief or the addition of its knowledge will make our definition circular (208c4-210a9). I think that these 
arguments are sound even if /ogos is construed according to the interrelation model of episteme*. And though I cannot offer a detailed justification of this claim here, I 
hope that this can be excused since Plato ultimately depends for his conclusion on the considerations we have raised in the preceding part of our discussion. If this is 
so, then, Plato is quite correct to end the dialogue negatively and to close with the claim that episteme* cannot consist in the addition of /ogos to true belief. 


What has prevented everyone so far from taking this negative conclusion at face value is Plato's rhetorical question at Tht. 202d6-7: 
For what episteme* could there be apart from both /ogos and true belief?. 


It is clear that Plato takes this question seriously, and that he accepts the view that episteme* involves both true belief and /ogos. But at this point, the commitment to 
the additive model of knowledge, which is motivated by the influence of the epistemological question even on those who deny its immediate relevance to Plato, leads in 
a misleading and dangerous direction. For it forces the assumption that if such a connection exists it must consist in the addition of /ogos to true belief in order to yield 
episteme*. In fact, it forces the assumption that this is exactly the connection that Plato envisages in others of his dialogues and that therefore he cannot be giving it up 
in the Theaetetus.4 


Now it is undeniable that the connection between episteme* and logos is ever-present in Plato. In the Phaedo, for example, which is almost always 
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cited in this connection, Plato writes of people in whom "episteme * and correct /ogos are present;" he later claims that "if someone knows, then he is capable of 
giving a Jogos of what he knows;" again, he mentions the "being itself of which we give an account as to what it is."45 In the Republic he describes the dialectician 
dialectic being, of course, the supreme episteme*) as one "who is capable of grasping the account of each thing."4° In the Symposium he asks: "Don't you know . . . 
g. Pp’ p Pp grasping 8 yp y' 
that to have true belief and not to be able to give a Jogos is neither to have episteme*—how could something without Jogos be episteme*?—nor ignorance?"4” 
g sg P gs sg P gn 


Yet not once does in any of these contexts the expression "true belief plus (meta) logos," which is rampant in the Theaetetus, appear. Even in the Meno, which is 
appealed to more than any other dialogue in this context, true beliefs are only said not to "be worth much until one binds them down with an account of the 
explanation . . . episteme* differs from true belief by this bond."4* Surely nothing but an antecedent commitment to the additive model would convince one without 
further argument that the connection Plato envisages between belief and Jogos is that of addition. 


The expression meta logou ("along with an account") occurs, in connection with knowledge and outside the Theaetetus, only in two passages of the Timaeus. In the 
first, Plato is contrasting the world of the Forms with the world of becoming and describes it as "comprehensible with thought along with an account." It is clear, 
however, that there can be no question in this context of adding this account to belief, since what it is said to accompany is "thought" (noesis) from which belief 
(doxa), which relates only to the world of becoming, is being sharply distinguished. Furthermore, the preposition meta, which depends on "comprehensible" at least as 
directly as it depends on "thought" carries more its sense of accompaniment rather than the sense of addition which is primary in the Theaetetus. In the second 
instance, Plato is contrasting true belief with intelligence, and describes the latter as being "always along with true account." And again, it is clear, the question of 
adding logos to belief does not arise. Interestingly enough, Plato simply does not use the expression meta /ogou in connection with knowledge with anything like the 
frequency exclusive attention to the Theaetetus would suggest; in fact, as we have just seen, he hardly uses it at all. When he does use it, he generally is concerned 
with the idea of action under reasons' guidance, and with self-control.*! 


If, then, the connection between /ogos and true belief is not one of addition, and if Plato seriously thinks that both of them are elements of episteme*, what can their 
connection be? When does a true belief become knowledge? Our answer to this question is bound to be speculative since Plato has nothing explicit to say on this 
subject after the Theaetetus. We have seen that those true beliefs are candidates for knowledge that concern the 
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essence of the things they are about. We have also seen that, having become knowledge, such beliefs are parts of the /ogos of the thing in question. We might 
therefore suggest that those beliefs can qualify as episteme * concerning something that are expressed in or through that thing's /ogos. 


This suggestion seems immediately open to the objection that it limits the range of episteme* intolerably, since it apparently implies that very few beliefs about each 

object will ever count as knowledge of it. What about, the objection continues, all those beliefs which, though not contained or expressed in the /ogos of something, 
are still intimately connected with it? What about, that is, the rich structure of the knowledge of things which, as Aristotle shows in the Posterior Analytics, we can 

have about things given their definitions, the principles of the science that concerns them, and the syllogistic rules?*? 


It is at this point, I think, that the interrelation model of episteme* comes to our assistance. For on this model, as we have seen, the /ogos of each thing is intimately 
connected with the /ogos of everything else in its domain. And what counts as episteme* is the large set of beliefs that is expressed through the totality of statements 
about the interrelations of the members of that domain. This is why, in my opinion, Plato, though willing to use the singular /ogos in writing that we must "seek and 
present What [the sophist] is through a /ogos," is equally willing to use the term's plural and write that "it is always necessary in connection with everything to come to 
an agreement through /ogoi about the thing itself rather than about its name only without /ogos."*3 And though the expression dia /ogon* can simply mean 
"conversing," it can also take on the narrower meaning we have attributed to it here. It certainly has that narrower meaning in Plato's statement that if the dialectician is 
to "demonstrate correctly which kinds combine with which and which do not admit one another [he] must proceed with a certain knowledge through /ogoi" (Soph. 
253b9-c1). Plato, in any case, is willing to use the expression in a suggestively ambiguous manner. So, in the Politicus, Socrates says that while he and the younger 
Socrates have their name in common, it is much more important to see whether they are akin to one another through /ogoi: through conversation, we get to know 
others better; through definition, we get to now what is akin to what and so, strictly speaking, what each thing is.™4 


Though it seems that, at least in Plato's later thought, not every true belief is in principle a candidate for knowledge it also seems clear that he does not believe that the 
domains of episteme* and belief are completely separate.** On the contrary, Plato appears willing to allow that there can be episteme* of anything that belongs to the 
structured fields which we have been discussing. The letters and musical notes which are his main examples in the Theaetetus, the Sophist and the Philebus are 
sensible objects about which we 
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can have beliefs and about which, when our beliefs are structured appropriately, we can also have episteme *. At the very least, Plato seems to believe that we can 
have episteme* of the types to which such objects belong. 


Plato makes this point in general terms at Phil. 61d10-e4, where he freely envisages epistemai* of changing things, differing from epistemai* of unchanging things 
only in being "less true" and elaborates his view at 62a2-d6. Even Phil. 58e-59c, which some find incompatible with this position, does not challenge it.5° The passage 
does not deny that there is knowledge of changing, sensible objects but only that there is "intelligence or knowledge possessing the greatest truth" about them (59b7- 
8). This, it should be clear, is not to say that we can have no knowledge of the sensible world; it is only to say, as Plato does say, that the further a domain is amenable 
to mathematical and hence systematic treatment, the clearer and truer its episteme* will be. The metaphysical basis of Plato's view seems to be the idea that the more 
changeable some objects are, the more unstable their interrelations are going to be. And since knowledge, for Plato, concerns only what is unchanging and stable, 
there will be that much less to have episteme* of in connection with them. And along with this degrees-of-truth theory of episteme* Plato tends, in his later period, to 
emphasize more and more the systematic understanding of fields rather than the knowledge of particular facts.5” 


Perhaps, then, we have now answered the question why the Theaetetus ends negatively: none of its candidates is satisfactory; adding /ogos to true belief does not 
yield knowledge. But in so doing, we have raised a new question, to which I now turn in closing. If Plato does have an alternative view of episteme’*, that is, true belief 
expressed in accounts, why does he not produce it in the Theaetetus? Why, moreover, does he not in any of the dialogues following the Theaetetus present the 
answer we have attributed to him? 


Like all questions that concern an absence this one, too, can only receive a speculative (though, I hope, not idly speculative) answer. In the Theaetetus, the first 
answer Socrates receives to his question consists of a list of different sorts of epistemai* in no particular order and with no explanation of why they are given as they 
are. Having offered the argument we discussed at the beginning of this paper, Socrates presents a second reason for rejecting this answer. Though one could reply to 
his question simply and shortly, he says, Theaetetus' answer forces one to "traverse an interminable road."** The word aperantos, "interminable," is closely connected 
etymologically and semantically with the word apeiros, "unlimited," "indefinite" or "infinite."5° Theaetetus understands this connection since, in explaining his method for 
defining the notion of power, he appeals to the fact that this goal could not be reached by enumeration given the fact that the powers are 
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apeiroi (Tht. 147d7). Socrates then asks him to do the same with epistemai *: as he encompassed all powers, many as they are, in one form, he must now express 
all epistemai* in one account (Tht. 148d5-7). And, following their discussion about Socrates' midwifery, Theaetetus makes his first effort: episteme*, he says, is 
perception (7ht. 151e1-3). 


What is remarkable about this procedure is its similarity to the method of Plato's early dialogues, which receives its most explicit discussion at Men. 71d-77b. Here, 
too, we have things of many sorts—virtues, bees, and shapes. All of them differ from the others in many respects and some are even opposite to one another 
(enantia, 74d7). Nevertheless, Socrates wants to know that respect in which the members of each kind of thing do not differ (72c2-3), that form which they all have 
and which makes them all what they are (72c7-8), that which is in all of them the same (75a5-5). 


But turn now to the opening pages of the Philebus, and the impression is overwhelming that Socrates and his interlocutors have exchanged roles. For it is now 
Protarchus who claims that pleasures cannot differ from each other insofar as they are pleasures (Phil. 13c5; cf. 12d8-e2), as Socrates had earlier claimed about bees 
and virtues. And it is now Socrates who insists that pleasures do indeed differ from one another just as colors and shapes do; for though shape is "all one in kind," its 
parts can be very different from, even "most opposite" (enantiotata*) to, one another (12c-13b). Now it is not Socrates’ willingness to distinguish parts within a unity 
that is important: he had already done this in the Meno. What is remarkable in its stark contrast to his earlier practice is his insistence that both pleasures and 
epistemai* must be investigated not only in their unity but also, in fact primarily, in their difference and multiplicity: he no longer seems to want the short unitary answer 
which he had so passionately sought earlier. 


In the ensuing obscure discussion of the one and the many (Phil. 14cff.), Socrates uses the examples of grammar and music. He is illustrating his view that in trying to 
establish what something is we must look for the determinate number of sorts of things that belong to it—not for its basic absolute unity or for its ultimate unlimited 
multiplicity (16c- 17a). We must, he says, construct something like a table of the precise interrelations of these sorts. Voice, for example, is both one and unlimited 
(1763-4). But since this is true of everything, 


we are not yet wise in virtue of either of them, on account, that is, of knowing either its unlimitedness or its unity; what makes each one of us grammatical is knowing how many 
things it is and of what sorts (17b6-9). 


Socrates makes a similar point about music (17c11-e6) and recapitulates at 18a6ff. It is crucial, he says, to grasp the specific number of the sorts of 
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voices (i.e., phonetic sounds) there are and of the connections that govern them and make them one; we must rush neither from the one to the unlimited, nor from the 
unlimited to the one. What makes these all one, he rather startlingly concludes (18c-d), is not the single Form he had previously been looking for but their manner of 
combination (desmos) which, in the nature of the case, must itself consist of a large number of interrelations. He finally returns to pleasure and knowledge at 18¢3-4. 
Though they are each one he says, "our argument requires us" to explain how each is both one and many, and how many precisely each one is before it appears in its 
unlimitedness (18e8-19a2). 


What emerges from this is that Socrates! definitional question remains strikingly unchanged throughout Plato's life from his earliest dialogues to, for example, the 
Sophist (218c5-7). But equally strikingly, the sort of answer that Plato considers proper to that question alters drastically between his writing of the Theaetetus and of 
the Philebus. And my speculation is that though Plato may well have reached a unitary answer to the question "What is knowledge?" by the end of the Theaetetus, he 
refrains from giving it because he has also reached the view that any such unitary answer is bound to be misleading, or at least uninformative. °! 


We must not, the Philebus tells us, rush "straight at the one" (18b1). Yet the unitary answer we have been discussing does just that. What we need instead is a clear 
and exhaustive determination of how many epistemai* there are, to what sorts they belong, how they are related to one another, and how they combine in terms of 
generality, clarity and truth to form the hierarchical structure discussed at Philebus 55d-59c. The answer to Socrates' question, whether it is about knowledge or 
anything else, can never—if it is to give knowledge—consist either of a haphazard list or simply of an all-encompassing formula. 


The answer can only be given by means of the long and complicated divisions through which the Sophist and the Politicus attempt to define their subject matter. Both 
dialogues try to define a species of art (techne*) or science (episteme*), that of the sophist and that of the statesman (of. Po/. 258b2-7). In both dialogues the art in 
question is defined by being located within a determinate network of other arts and sciences. And the process by means of which the definition is reached provides, at 
the same time, both an explanation of the aporetic ending of the Theaetetus and an illustration of the obscure opening of the Philebus. 


Plato, therefore, does try to answer the question of Theaetetus. But his answer is not cryptically contained within the dialogue itself, either negatively (as Cornford 
argued) or positively (as Fine suggested). His answer is given in the two dialogues that follow the Theaetetus. Or, rather, part of this answer only is given in those 
dialogues. For the project of definition has 
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now been shown to involve the mastery of the whole field to which the object of definition belongs, and hence a science of the field in question. Despite the immense 
importance of the Sophist for Plato's metaphysics, the dialogue, along with the Politicus, is only a small part of the grandiose project of defining episteme *, the 
outlines of which we glimpse rather darkly at Philebus 55d-62d. 


By seeing knowledge as the object of knowledge in Plato's late dialogues, we are now able to see how the dramatic sequels to the Theaetetus are also its doctrinal 
complements. And by making knowledge the object of knowledge, Plato himself was able to exhibit, in one stroke, both the correct method and the content of 
dialectic, which he took after all, as the very essence of knowledge itself. 
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position for doing so, you can go on to describe x yourself; but you cannot do the same with an interpretation of x unless, in some way, you go through the 
interpretation yourself (notice that nothing prevents you from describing my interpretation without engaging in it yourself, and that the object of description and 
interpretation need not be distinct). This seems to me a much more promising manner of distinguishing between 
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61. At this point, I must qualify my agreement with Fine on the question of Plato's acceptance of the interrelation model of episteme * in the Theaetetus. This model is 
clearly involved in the examples of the Sophist and the Philebus, in the practice of the Sophist and the Politicus (that is, in the method of division), and in the theory 
of the Philebus. But I am not certain that it is spelled out in the Theaetetus, though Plato is clearly working his way toward it. The only strong evidence Fine presents 
for her view is the passage 206a-b ("Knowledge and Logos," p. 385). Now Plato does claim that to know a musical note is to know to what strings it belongs 
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G.E.L. Owen, "Notes on Ryle's Plato," in Wood and Pitcher, Ryle, p. 365, unequivocally rejects the view Fine supports. 


M.F. Burnyeat, Gail Fine and J.M.E. Moravscik made detailed comments on an earlier draft of this paper. My debt to them is deep and obvious. Hugo Bedau, 
Daniel Dennell, Charles Kahn, David Sachs, Jerome Schneewind and two anonymous readers for the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie made a number of 
helpful suggestions. 
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Plato's Theology Reconsidered: What the Demiurge Does 


Richard D. Mohr 


I. Issues and Traditions 


In the Timaeus Plato marks out as one of the central components of his cosmology a god who is unique and rational and who is described essentially as a craftsman 
or demiurge. The Demiurge also appears in Republic VII (530a) and appears at crucial junctures in all of the late, so-called critical dialogues which expound positive 
doctrines, that is, the Sophist (265c-266d), Statesman (269c-273e), and Philebus (26e-27b, 28d-30e). | And yet in discussions of the Platonic cosmology the 
question "what does the Demiurge do?" is rarely raised. There are three reasons for this rarity. 


First, there is a strong tendency in Platonic criticism to take the figure of the Demiurge nonliterally, that is, as not being intended as an actual component of Plato's 
cosmological commitments.” This literary issue is admittedly complex, but given the frequency and prominence with which the Demiurge appears in both mythical 
(Timaeus, Statesman) and nonmythical settings (Republic, Sophist, Philebus), his excision from the Platonic metaphysics through what invariably turn out to be 
idiosyncratic hermeneutics seems a desperate measure. I shall speak as though the Demiurge is meant as a nonreducible component of the Platonic metaphysics. And 
insofar as it is possible to give an account of his workings which both is coherent and gives the Demiurge a peculiar function in the Platonic cosmology, then arguments 
for nonliteral readings of the Demiurge are considerably weakened; for such arguments are either based on alleged contradictions inherent in literal readings or based 
on considerations of cosmological economy. 


The second reason why the question of what the Demiurge does tends not to arise is that strong and persistent Neoplatonic strands in Platonic criticism have tended to 
focus interpretive attention on questions of the status rather than on questions of the function of the Demiurge.? The third reason why the question of what role the 
Demiurge plays tends not to arise is a 
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general inclination in the last thirty years of the Anglo-American tradition of Platonic scholarship simply to be dismissive of cosmological issues. The interpretation of 
the Demiurge which I will be advancing will place the cosmological interests of the Timaeus squarely within the major epistemological and logical concerns of the late 
group of Platonic dialogues, especially the Philebus. 


II. General Interpretation 


When the Demiurge is given a positive interpretation, he is generally taken (implicitly or explicitly) to be an artist in a narrow sense, that is, a producer of beauty. 
Beauty is construed as a final or intrinsic good, and so the Demiurge in fashioning the world, as a whole and in all its detail, is thought to improve upon it by making it 
beautiful. The world after his craftings, moldings and shapings is better than before in the sense that a world consisting entirely of Henry Moore sculptures would be 
thought to be a better world than one consisting entirely of dirt clods. The Demiurge's improvements are not (or are not primarily) meant, on this account, to be 
functional or to serve some further end. Rather, the Demiurge would act like a cosmetologist or interior decorator, who takes over something rough and disheveled 
and makes it look better. The Demiurge's standard of taste in this project would be impeccable, since he has the beauty of the Platonic Forms as his model (Timaeus 
28a6-7). I suggest though that this in fact is not the nature of the Demiurge's project. 


I will be arguing rather that the Demiurge's project is directed to an epistemological end rather than an aesthetic one. The Demiurge is bent on improving the world's 
intelligibility rather than its looks. Specifically, I will be contending that what the Demiurge does is to introduce standards or measures into the phenomenal realm by 
imaging as best he can the nature of Forms where Forms are construed as standards or measures (Section IV). 4 There will, then, be two levels of standards or 
measures in the Platonic metaphysics. On the one hand, there are Ideal standards and on the other hand, there will be demiurgically produced standards immanent in 
the phenomenal realm (Section V). The function of the immanent standards is to serve as the objects of true opinion in much the way that the Ideas serve as the 
objects of knowledge (Section VI). The Demiurge's project then, I suggest, is to introduce into the world standards which are derivative upon the Ideal standards. 
What then are the properties of the Demiurge's Ideal model which are relevant to the project? 
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III. The Demiurge's Model 


Each Form will have two broad classes of properties. First, each will have properties which distinguish it from all the other Forms, properties in virtue of which each is 
the particular Form it is. Let us call these internal or proper attributes of a Form. Second, a Form will have properties simply in virtue of being a Form. It will share 
these properties with all the other Forms. Let us call these properties which Forms have qua Forms external, formal, or metaphysical properties. Examples of such 
properties are: being what really is (Republic 597d, Phaedrus 247c, Philebus 59d); being the intelligible (Republic 477a, Timaeus 28a, 52a); having some sorts of 
unity (Republic 476a, Philebus 15a-b, 16d-e), which minimally include being unique (Republic 596a6-b3) and being monoeides (simple, of one kind?) (Phaedo 
78d5, 80b2, 83e2, Symposium 21 1b1, e4); possessing some particular sort of self-identity (Phaedo 78e, 80a); and possessing some sort of permanence, stability, 
or eternality (Timaeus 28a, 29b, 52a). What precisely Plato means by assigning each of these properties to the Forms is a matter of great debate. If, however, we 
construe Forms primarily as standards or paradigms, we can make a broad distinction among these formal or external properties. 


On the one hand, Forms as standards will have among their formal properties what I will call functional properties. These are the properties which a Form- Standard 
has as an instrument fulfilling a role in Plato's scheme of things. These properties will primarily be epistemological. Forms have two epistemological roles. First, they in 
themselves are in some sense objects of knowledge and second, they, as standards or measures, allow us to identify, by reference to them, the types and kinds of 
other things. Thus by reference to the Standard Meter Stick I can identify other things as being a meter long. Further, and perhaps derivatively from this second role, 
Forms as standards serve as models for the practical projects (both productive and moral) of rational agents. 


On the other hand, Forms as standards will have among their formal properties what I shall call standard-establishing properties. These will be the properties requisite 
to a standard's ability to serve as a standard, that is, requisite to it having the functional properties it has. Most notable among these properties is some sort of 
permanence. A standard which can change with respect to that in virtue of which other things are identified by reference to it is not a (good) standard. Importantly, 
Plato also seems to interpret uniqueness as a standard-establishing property of the Ideas, and gives two arguments to this effect (Republic X, 597c; Timaeus 31a4- 
7). 


IV. The Demiurge's Use of the Model 


If the properties of the Ideas are as I have suggested, then in creating 
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sensible standards immanent in the phenomenal realm, standards which image the Ideal standards, the Demiurge will have to do two sorts of things. First, he will take 
over from the phenomenal flux an instance or image of a Form, an instance which he wishes to make into a standard instance or paradigm case. He will try the best he 
can to make this instance as like as possible in content to the standard of which it is an instance; that is, he will try to reproduce as accurately as possible the internal or 
proper attributes of the Form. And he does this by eliminating any degree to which the instance might on its own fall short of its measure. So immanent standards will 
be "perfect" particulars or "perfect" instances. By "perfect particular" I mean a particular which corresponds precisely to the Form of which it is an instance. If I stretch 
a rubber band from its relaxed length to the length of the room, then at exactly one point in the stretching process the rubber band will correspond precisely in length to 
The Standard Meter Stick in Paris; at that one point it is a perfect particular of that standard; it falls away from the standard as being greater or less than its measure. 5 


All immanent standards will be perfect particulars, but not all perfect particulars will serve as standards. For, second, aside from making the standard case to-be a 
perfect particular, the Demiurge will also have to invest it with certain standard- establishing properties in order to enhance the prospects of the instance serving 
adequately as a standard case. Fixedness or stability is one such property which improves a particular's aptness to serve as a standard. A rubber band even though it 
is stretched to exactly the length of the Standard Meter Stick will not make a useful stand-in for The Standard Meter Stick as a measure of length; for it, on its own, 
lacks stability and will easily change its length (as we know by continuing to measure it under different conditions against The Standard Meter Stick). So too, if the 
pound measure in my shop is made of dry ice, it will change its weight as it sublimes, and so it will serve less well as a standard than a weight made, say, of iron. We 
can always tell of these derivative stand-in standards that they have changed, by comparing them to the one original standard for their kind (The Standard Meter, The 
Standard Pound). 


In reproducing the standard-establishing properties of the Ideas, the Demiurge's project may be thought of as trying to introduce some of the Ideality of the Ideas into 
the phenomenal realm. But the Demiurge's abilities to perform this task are highly restricted. What the Demiurge can do is limited to a large extent by the way the 
world is given to him. He is not omnipotent like the Christian God. He does not invent his materials, he discovers them. And in his materials there is a certain 
cussedness, which can partially defeat the enactment of his fully rational creative desires. The Demiurge can only make the world as like as is possible to the Ideal 
model (Timaeus 37b8-e1, 39e1). 
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I will now defend this general interpretation of what the Demiurge does. First, I will show that Plato does not suppose that only Forms can serve in a way as 
standards, but he also believes that there are such things as standards immanent in the phenomenal realm and that these immanent standards are the product of 
demiurgic activity (Section V). Second, I will show that the Demiurge's intent is indeed epistemological and will elaborate upon the cognitive role of the immanent 
standards (Section VI). I shall end by suggestion that the figure of the Demiurge is more coherent than usually thought (Sections VII and VII). 


V. Immanent Standards 


Textual evidence that Plato did believe that there are such things as standards immanent in the phenomenal realm and that he did not suppose that only Forms serve as 
standards comes from several diverse sources. 


Within the Timaeus itself, the distinction between transcendent standards and immanent standards is drawn in the very opening section of Timaeus' discourse where he 
is laying out his principles. Here it is claimed that there are two kinds of models, standards, or paradigms (28c6-29a2). One kind is called "eternal," a paraphrastic 
reference to the Ideas. And, in contrast, one kind is called "generated," by which I take Plato, in virtue of the contrast, to mean nothing more than "is part of the 
phenomenal world of becoming." ¢ Later in the Timaeus Plato makes it clear that he intends the Demiurge's making of time to be viewed as a production of such 
immanent sensible standards (37c-38e).” This is particularly important for my interpretation. For the production of time is seen as paradigmatic for all of the 
Demiurge's craftings (39e3-4). 


When Plato says that the Demiurge makes time, he does not mean that the Demiurge creates temporal succession. The Demiurge does not, that is, create events as 
having a determinate, transitive, asymmetrical, irreflexive order. Rather the Demiurge makes the means of measuring such orderings against a standard. He makes a 
clock (or more precisely makes clocks) by which we tell time (where "time" here is taken colloquially). A clock is a regularly repeating motion with some marker 
which makes possible the counting of the repetitions. Plato initially expresses this understanding of time (viewed as a clock) rather abstractly in his claim that time 
proceeds or (more precisely) revolves numerably (37d6-7, 38a7-8). Stated more concretely, in the clocks which the Demiurge makes it is the bodies of the planets— 
the wandering ' stars'—which are the clocks' markers and it is the 
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planets! circuits which are the regularly repeating motions. Thus Plato says that the planets (viewed as moving bodies) come into being to define (or mark out, 
diorismos) and guard or preserve numbers of time (38c6). They "define" numbers of time in that they are the clocks' markers. And the planets "guard" or "preserve" 
numbers of time in that each of their continuous wanderings offers a single referent for numerable motions and thus guarantee that the numerable motions are indeed 
repetitions, repetitions which are requisite for motions to serve as a clock. When then Plato says that the planets collectively produce time (38e4—5) or more simply 
are time (39d1), he means by time something technical. He means that time is a clock, a clock by which we measure that which is measurable about motion and rest. 
The time which the Demiurge creates is a standard or measure immanent in the phenomenal realm, a standard which images an Ideal standard (37d5,7; 38a7; 3868- 
cl; 39e1-2). 


Immanent demiurgically generated standards or paradigms are also to be found in the Republic. In the central books, we are told that the ordered parts of the 
phenomenal realm ("the embroidery of the sky") serve as paradeigmata (529d7-8) in the study of the special theoretical sciences (astronomy in particular). It is clear 
from the context that the meaning of the term paradeigmata here falls within the range of its senses which cluster around "exemplar" rather than around "example" or 
even "parallel case," which are both other perfectly common meanings of the term. For these immanent paradigms seem to be treated like blueprints in nature and 
function: "It is just as if one came upon plans carefully drawn and executed by the sculptor Daedalus or some other craftsman or artist" (529d8-e3). Plato in his 
analogy here is referring to the custom of Greek sculptors, in making their final products (say, marble horses), to work from models or paradigms which themselves 
are artificial objects (clay horses) rather than to work directly from models which are natural objects (living horses). ® 


The paradigms which make up the embroidery of the sky are explicitly said to be the products of a demiurge (530a6, cf. 507c6-7), and are explicitly said to be 
material and visible (530b3). Some of these earthly paradigms turn out, as in the case of the Timaeus, to be the parts of time: "days," "nights," "months," "years," and 
“other stars" (530a7-8), by which designations it is clear, especially given the context, that Plato is referring to measures or standards rather than to measurements 
taken from standards. 


That Plato believed that some perfect instances of Forms are standards or measures is most clearly and persistently articulated in the Philebus. In it we find both 
transcendental measures (25d3 BT; 66a6-7), and measures immanent in the world (26a3, 26d9, 66b1-2).? The immanent measures of the Philebus are phenomena 
which correspond exactly to a Form and which have had removed from them by demiurgic activity the propensity to admit of 
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degrees or to be subject to the more and the less. (For measures as immanent characteristics produced among phenomena, which are otherwise subject to the more 
and the less, especially see Philebus 24c7-d1.) 


VI. Demiurgic Intent 


The introduction by the Demiurge of measures or standards into the phenomenal realm is extremely important for Plato's epistemology. For it means that if one has 
only the phenomenal realm (and not also the Ideal realm) as the object of one's cognition, nevertheless one is not limited to making judgments based entirely on merely 
relative comparison or merely relative measurement. By "merely relative measurement" I mean that ability which Plato claims we have, usually by direct sensory 
inspection and in any case without reference to measures or standards, to say that, on some scale of degrees, one thing is greater than another, or even possesses the 
same degree as another, but which does not entail the further ability to say what degree on the relevant scale of degrees either thing possesses. We would have the 
latter ability only if we could appeal to a standard or measure (Statesman 283c-285a). When we are provided with immanent standards, we have the improved 
epistemological skill of being able to make precise identifications of phenomenal kinds, without having to make appeals (at least directly) to anything other than the 
phenomena. 


As an illustrative example of what Plato means by merely relative measure and measure against a standard, let us take Plato's own example of (celestial) clocks. The 
Demiurge in creating clocks is not (as mentioned) creating temporal succession. Temporal succession exists whether clocks exist or not. Further Plato is not claiming 
that in an acosmic world in which there are no clocks we would (should we exist) be unable to perceive and make judgments about temporal succession. In a world 
without clocks we still can make merely relative measurements of time, that is, raw judgments of earlier and later, without appeal to a clock as a standard, just as we 
can make merely relative measures of length, weight, and the like, without appeals to standards for those dimensions. Thus, if I snapped the fingers of one hand, 
paused, and then snapped the fingers of the other, anyone in the room who was paying attention could say which of the two events occurred first without appealing to 
a clock. But the two events could also be given a temporal ordering by appealing to a clock as a standard of measure for dating events. Each snap could be given a 
date by reference to a clock, say, 6:31 and 6:32 and given a temporal ordering as the result of this matching of each event severally to pans of the clock and then 
comparing the pans rather than as a result of comparing the two events directly against each other. 
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Judgments of past and future are simply judgments of earlier and later which have as one of their relata the very act of making the judgment. Such judgments also may 
be made either by merely relative assessment or as the result of assigning determinate dates with the aid of a clock. 


In general then, the presence of immanent standards will allow us to identify individuals correctly and precisely. In the case of temporal measures this takes the form of 
assigning dates (What time is it? It is 6:01). Derivatively, immanent measures allow us to make precise comparisons between things measured; for we are able to 
compare their determinate measures. Without appeals to standards or measures we are only able to say that one thing is greater or less than another (earlier or later 
than another) but without being able to say what either thing determinately is. 


In the Philebus Plato spells out more specifically what he takes to be the cognitive and practical functions of immanent standards or measures. They are the objects of 
true opinion and of the applied arts and crafts (like accounting) (Philebus 55d-e, 66b1-2), in the same manner in which the transcendental measures are the objects of 
reason and the purely theoretic sciences (like number theory) (57d2, 58d6-7, 61d-e, 66a-b). False opinion has as its object not nothing nor even what is not the case, 
but rather the phenomena which fall away from standards, phenomena, that is, which are subject to the more and the less and which on their own are approached only 
by merely relative measurement. Such objects tend to cause errors of judgment and practice when we have only them before us and so are unable to identify and 
assess them with reference to standards (so also Republic 584a, 586b-c). This view of false opinion can be more easily understood, if it is remembered that opinion is 
for Plato at least as much a matter of pragmatics as of semantics. Opinion is more a matter of determining how we get along in the world than a determination of 
propositional accuracy. Even true opinion is to a large degree a matter of guessing, forecast and conjecture (Philebus 55e5-56a1, 62c1-2). True opinion is what 
allows us to succeed at our projects in the world, by guessing correctly the right course of action (Republic VI, 506c). Possessing models or blueprints for 
identification and guidance is of course very useful in this state of affairs. We have a better grade of cognition if we have access to standards and measures than if we 
do not. 


The presence of measures and standards in the phenomenal realm then benefits that realm by largely constituting its intelligibility. For they allow us to make accurate 
and useful identifications when we have only the phenomenal realm before us. I suggest that this sort of benefit is the primary aim of the Demiurge's craftings. The 
improvements which he works on the phenomena are primarily epistemological. 
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VII. The Scope and Limits of the Demiurge 


The interpretation which I have given the Demiurge provides a sufficient clue in explaining one of his major (though puzzling) projects. One of the Demiurge's chief 
creations (aside from making ‘time’ and its instruments, the planets) is his making of the whole universe into a unique living- thing (Timaeus 30c-31b), an amalgam of 
the World-Soul and World-Body (34b, 36e). 


We are in a position to give a precise and coherent rationale for the world's uniqueness. The Demiurge's aim is to produce an immanent standard of animality. The 
specific function which the Demiurge assigns to this immanent standard is to serve as a model for our own rational cognitive processes. By using it as a standard and 
by imitating it, we come to possess those cognitive faculties, powers, and processes which result in the possession and articulation of truths (4766-c4 with 43e-44b 
and 3766-8). The Demiurge, in making the World- Living-thing a standard, will therefore invest it with whatever standard-establishing properties he can. Thus it is 
invested with the same permanence or everlastingness which the standards of time possess (36e). If, as I have suggested, uniqueness is taken by Plato as a standard- 
establishing property, then the Demiurge will invest his immanent standards with this property, if it is possible to do so. In the case of the World-living-thing (and 
possibly only in this case) this project is possible. And so the world is made unique. 


In the case of temporal measures, the Demiurge cannot introduce uniqueness into the phenomenal realm, given that (among other things) Plato had to save the 
appearances with which that realm actually presents us and that it indeed presents us with a variety of celestial "clocks," indeed at least eight of them (38d, 39b,c). 
And so in the celestial realm we are left with a situation rather like a pawnshop in which there are many watches running both severally (38d4-6) and collectively at 
different rates (39c6-7). The same claims are made of the various temporal paradigms in the Republic, where their deviations from conditions of constancy are directly 
attributed to their corporeality (530b3). And the result (as we would expect on my reading) is a reduced intelligibility available for those who try to tell time accurately: 
the measures of time are mutually incommensurable (Republic 530a7-b3, cf. 531a1-3) and are bewildering due to their number and intricacy (Timaeus 39d1-2). 


VIII. Plato's Sane Craftsman 


If the Demiurge's project is, as I have suggested, to introduce standards 
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into the phenomenal realm by the joint production of accurate images and introduction of standard-establishing properties, then Plato avoids a number of serious 
charges which critics have standardly laid against him. 


First, Plato and his Demiurge are not conceptually confused about the nature of the Demiurge's project. Specifically they have not confused the production of 
properties the presence of which in a thing makes it inherently good with the production of properties that make a thing an accurate, faithful or correct image of an 
original. ° Rather, Plato and his Demiurge realize that for an image to serve as an immanent standard it must have two sorts of properties. On the one hand, to serve 
as an immanent standard for the type of things for which it is to be the standard, a phenomenal image needs to reproduce accurately the characteristics of its original 
which make its original the original it is. On the other hand, for an image to be a standard, it will also need those standard-establishing properties which make it 
possible for, and enhance the aptness of, the image to serve as a standard. These will typically include properties like orderliness, stability, and unity. Now it is not 
hard to understand that these properties might be misconstrued by critics as being, just in themselves, final constituents of Platonic goodness. Neoplatonists, critics 
who have a right-wing political bent or who think Plato has such a bent, and the aesthetically-minded are all likely to suppose that these properties of order, stability, 
and unity just are what it means to be good for Plato and that the Demiurge needs no further justification for their introduction into the world. Thus these critics will 
claim that if the Demiurge should make any improvements in the world at all, he will make these improvements (order, stability, unity). Such a critic is Cornford, who in 
speaking of the unique world argument (30c-31b) declares: "Uniqueness is a perfection, and the world is better for possessing it" (p. 43). From this perspective of 
viewing uniqueness, stability and the like as intrinsic goods or perfections, it will naturally enough appear that the Demiurge is involved in two wholly unrelated projects: 
(1) the making of accurate images and (2) the introduction of properties which count as intrinsic goods. The correct reading, though, is to view uniqueness, stability 
and the like as having instrumental value, as making possible and enhancing the ability of images to serve as standards. The making of accurate images and the 
introducing of standard-establishing properties are joint parts of the Demiurge's project. 


Plato's arguments giving the rationales for the Demiurge's actions, particularly the unique world argument and the account of the "eternity" of the world, have been 
accused of constituting gross fallacies of division.!! According to this charge, the Demiurge allegedly supposes that since the world is (to be) an instance of a Form, 
and since this Form is an instance of uniqueness and eternity, the world itself is (to be) unique and eternal for these reasons. However, that some phenomenal objects 
are to serve as 
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standards (of a sort) motivates their coming to possess the standard-establishing properties of the Ideas, including uniqueness and permanence. This motivation is quite 
independent of these phenomenal objects simply being instances of the Forms of which they indeed are instances. Therefore, the Demiurge's thought is not riddled 
with a fallacy of division. 


The Demiurge has also been accused of being quite mad, since he at least seems to be indiscriminately reproducing in his copy each and every property of his original. 
Such an indiscriminate reproduction of properties would indeed be a crazy way of proceeding for a number of reasons. First, sometimes an original will possess 
properties which are irrelevant to its serving as an original (for example, having dents and scratches). One would not indiscriminately reproduce these in a copy. 
Second, there are some properties of an original which, though relevant to the original serving as an original, are wholly inappropriate for the product for which the 
model is used. Thus it is entirely appropriate that an architect's blueprint should be made of paper, but one would not make a house of paper because its plans were 
made of paper. Third, an original will possess some properties which are logically impossible to reproduce in a copy (for example, the age of the original and the 
numerical self-identity of the original). 


On my reading of the Demiurge he is not subject to these charges. He does not indiscriminately reproduce the properties of his model, rather his project of making 
immanent standards provides him with a principle for selecting which of the attributes of his original are to be reproduced. It only appears that the Demiurge is picking 
and reproducing properties indiscriminately because so many of the attributes of the Ideas are standard-establishing properties and he will try to reproduce all of these. 
The Demiurge's choices are relevant and appropriate, guided by the nature of his specific project. 


The Demiurge is therefore not wanting in intelligence, ingenuity, or sanity. I suggest that the figure of the Demiurge is a coherent one. Reasonable attacks upon the 
Demiurge will not take the form of accusations of absurdity, but will have to take the form of trying to show that what Plato wishes to explain by the figure of the 
Demiurge, namely, our ability to make accurate identifications of phenomenal types, can be achieved with considerably less conspicuous metaphysical consumption, 
just as the gods of the cosmological or first cause arguments are perhaps shown to be otiose by Newtonian mechanics. 


IX. Theisms 


If my reading of the Demiurge's aims and practices is anywhere near 
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correct, the figure of the Demiurge of the Timaeus is a singular accomplishment in the history of ideas. We do not find a figure with his function and nature in either 
prior or subsequent theological speculation. The strongest traditions of theistic speculation in the West have treated the divine either as primarily a source of motion or 
as primarily a source of order. The one tradition can be traced back to Empedocles, whose Love and Strife set the world's components in motion. This tradition 
blossoms in the cosmological and first cause arguments for the existence of God. The other tradition can be traced back to Anaxagoras, whose divine Mind set the 
world's components in order. This tradition blossoms in the teleological arguments for the existence of God. 


If my interpretation of Plato's Demiurge is correct, the Demiurge does not fit into either of these traditions. For, on the one hand, far from being primarily a source of 
motion, the Demiurge is actually a source of stability and permanence, since these are conditions which enhance the prospects of some phenomena serving as standard 
cases. This is not to deny that the Demiurge might be thought of as necessarily moving things around: a forge worker will, after all, move things around in his project of 
tempering a piece of steel. But, it does mean that the Demiurge is not hypothesized to explain the origin or perpetual occurrence of motion in the universe, as gods are 
called upon to do in cosmological arguments, including Plato's own version of those arguments in Laws X (894e-895b). 


Further, on the other hand, though the Demiurge may be viewed as a source of order, regularity and other ‘intrinsic! goods, neither is theft production his final end nor 
is he hypothesized in order to explain their presence in the world, as are hypothesized the gods of teleological arguments. The nature of the Demiurge is completely 
compatible with Plato's claim that there are "traces" of order even in the pre-cosmic era (5362).!3 The Demiurge is not responsible for a// regularity and order. He is 
responsible only for those final forms of order which proximately serve functions and manifest purpose. Such final orderings may be entirely new formations, but they 
may equally well be, to a large degree, incorporations of preexisting orderly elements, which the Demiurge simply appropriates without alteration from the pre-cosmos 
(see especially Timaeus 46c-47a). Prior to their appropriation such elements will not correctly be said to manifest purpose; afterwards they will. But whether a 
demiurgic ordering takes the form of an appropriation or a formation, it is carried out not as a final end on its own but as part of the Demiurge's project of making 
immanent standards. 


If the Demiurge bears a resemblance to any of the gods of the Western theistic traditions, it is to the god of the ontological argument, or at least, of those variants of 
the argument (like that in Descartes's Third Meditation) 
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which employ the principle of sufficient reason. For both the Demiurge and the god of this ontological argument are hypothesized as necessary beings in consequence 
of certain epistemological 'phenomena.' Though, even here there is substantial difference between the two. For the god of the (Cartesian) ontological argument is 
hypothesized as being necessary to explain sufficiently an agent's actual possession of a particular concept (e.g., my actual possession of the idea of infinity). But the 
Demiurge is hypothesized, on my account, as being necessary simply for establishing the conditions in virtue of which we potentially possess all concepts (i.¢., 
possess the means of forming true opinions with regard to all phenomenal types). 


It is perhaps because theistic speculation in the West has been so strongly influenced by such a limited number of traditions that the nature of Plato's Demiurge has 
remained largely obscure. 


Notes 


1. A divine Demiurge also appears in the Laws X (902e-90c). I have argued elsewhere that the projects and commitments of the Laws X are incompatible with the 
cosmology and theology of the Timaeus. Nothing that is claimed of the Demiurge and his projects in this paper should be construed as applying to the Demiurge of the 
Laws X. See "Plato's Final Thoughts on Evil: Laws X, 899-905," Mind 87 (1978): 572-75; "The Mechanism of Flux in Plato's Timaeus," Apeiron 14 (1980):96- 
114. 


2. R.D. Archer-Hind, The Timaeus of Plato (London, 1888), pp. 37-40; F.M. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology (London, 1937), pp. 34-39, 76; H.F. Cherniss, 
Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, vol. | (Baltimore, 1944), p. 607, cf. 425; Hans Herter, "Gott und die Welt bei Platon," Bonner Jahrbiicher, vol. 
158 (1958), pp. 106-17; Stanley Rosen, "The Myth of the Reversed Cosmos," The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 33 (1979), pp. 75-76. For refreshing exceptions to 
this nonliteralist trend, see T.M. Robinson, Plato's Psychology (Toronto, 1970), pp. 59-92, and A.E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus (Oxford, 1928), 
pp. 63-67. Taylor, though, does not think that the Timaeus expresses Plato's own views. 


3. For some discussion of status questions, see J.B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato's Later Dialogues (Amsterdam, 1967), pp. 163-70, and my "The 
Relation of Reason to Soul in the Platonic Cosmology," Apeiron 16 (1982):21-26. 


4. In the late dialogues "measure" (métron = "limit," péras, Philebus 52c). tends to replace "paradigm" (parddeigma) as Plato's term of choice for the notion ' 
‘exemplar.' Plato in the late dialogues begins to use parddeigma (when used as a quasi-technical expression) to mean "parallel case" or "analogue" (Statesman 278¢). 


5. I suggest that Plato draws in a general way the distinction between perfect instances and degenerate instances of a standard or model in the Sophist (235b-236c) 
where he distinguishes between two kinds of imitation (mimesis, 235d1). 'There is 
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imitation which produces images (eikouis). These reproduce the exact proportions of their originals (paradeigrnata). And there is imitation which produces 
phantasms (phantdsmata). These, though somewhat similar to the content of their originals, deviate from corresponding precisely to them. 


It also seems that the "immanent characters" of the Phaedo (103b,e) are perfect particulars of the Forms of which they are instances. See Alexander Nehamas, 
"Plato on the Imperfection of the Sensible World," American Philosophical Quarterly 12 (1975):105-17, for a general defense of the presence of perfect 
particulars of Forms in the middle dialogues. For the immanent characters of the Phaedo, see esp. page 116. 


6. Robinson suggests that the presence here of generated models is a "patent fiction," that they are hypothesized as existing solely for the sake of argument (p. 67). 
This would be a possible interpretation if this were the only text where generated paradigms were advanced by Plato. 


7. On this passage see W.K.C. Guthrie's excellent comments, A History of Greek Philosophy, vol. V (Cambridge, 1978), pp. 229-301. 


8. The usefulness of these artificial models is not restricted to their serving simply qua paradigms, by making possible the identification or production of further 
particulars by reference to them. They are also useful in coming to understand the models of which they themselves are instances. A blueprint is not only useful in 
making houses, but also useful in coming to understand what it is to be a house. It is with reference to this latter use that immanent paradigms are introduced in the 
Republic, but it is not in this use that they serve qua models or paradigms. 


For a discussion of the role of models in the production of Greek sculpture, see Carl Bluemel, Greek Sculptors at Work (2nd ed., Glasgow, 1969), pp. 36-39. 
Note illustration 28, in which the divine craftsman Athena is represented as making a clay model which a marble sculptor will then use. 


9. In the Philebus the paronymous forms of métron, viz., émmetron and summetron, generally refer to immanent rather than transcendent measures or standards 
(26a7,8; 52c4; 64d9; 65d10). The issue of the status of measures in the Philebus is much debated. For defenses that some measures in the Philebus are Platonic 
Forms see "The Platonic Number Theory in Republic VII and Philebus," Isis 72 (1981): 620-27 and "Philebus 55c-62a and Revisionism," Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy, Supp. Vol. LX: New Essays on Plato (1983), lap. 165-70. 


10. This charge of conceptual confusion is laid by Richard Patterson, "The Unique Worlds of the Timaeus," Phoenix 35 (1981):116-19. 
11. This charge and the next are laid by David Keyt, "The Mad Craftsman of the Timaeus," The Philosophical Review 80 (1971):230-35. 


12. For an analysis of Plato's version of the cosmological argument, see "The 
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Sources of Evil Problem and the Principle of Motion Doctrine in Plato," Apeiron 14 (1980):45-46. 


13. G. Vlastos thinks that Plato's commitment to some orderly elements is the pre-cosmos is fundamentally incoherent when placed against a metaphysical 
background which includes a demiurgic god, "The Disorderly Motion in the Timaeus" and "Creation in the Timaeus: Is it a Fiction?" both in R.E. Allen (ed.), Studies 
in Plato's Metaphysics (London, 1965), pp. 389-90, 413-14. 
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Mathematics and Virtue in Plato's 
Timaeus 


Joan Kung 


A number of passages in the Timaeus makes a connection that strikes us as odd, even bizarre perhaps. Who nowadays thinks that the study of geometry or number 
theory has anything to do with being a good person? Yet these passages emphasize the importance for human virtue and happiness of mathematical studies, especially 
the study of the ratios of numbers and the geometry of solids in motion, the harmonies and revolutions of the world or of the god. We are told, for example, that by 
learning to know and compute these rightly we shall bring our souls into order and consonance and control their irrational components. We may recall also that in 
Republic VIL a lengthy mathematical curriculum is proposed for the training of virtuous rulers, and Plato continues to insist in Laws XII that it is necessary for the god- 
fearing man and that "he who is unable to master these [mathematical] sciences will never be a sufficient magistrate of the whole community" (967d4-968a4, cf. 
817e6ff). This line of thought is summed up in the Timaeus as follows: 


Now there is but one way of caring for anything, namely to give it the nourishment and motions proper to it. The motions akin to the divine part in us are the thoughts and 
revolutions of the universe; these, therefore, every man should follow and correcting those circuits in the head that were deranged at birth, by learning to know the harmonies and 
revolutions of the world, he should bring the intelligent part, according to its pristine nature, into the likeness of that which intelligence discerns, and thereby win the fulfillment of 
the best life set by the gods before mankind both for this present time and for the time to come (Tim. 90c5-d7, trans. Cornford, cf. 47b5-e2, 44b1-c4, 42c5-d2). 


My aim in this paper is to pave the way for a straightforward reading of such passages. However, I shall proceed by a "longer road" since I have not been able to 
discover any shortcuts. I must also confess that on the first part of this road I have encountered so many difficult curves and potholes that I 
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do not yet have a great deal to say about later segments. Nevertheless, I hope to persuade you that it is a road worth traveling. 


Gearing Up 


In recent years a number of scholars have argued convincingly that Plato does not assume that the identity conditions for the items in his ontology are such that a is 'the 
same item as b if and only if the term "a" is synonymous with the term "b." ! For example, it is obvious to both the Greeks and us that "temperance" is not synonymous 
with "courage," yet in his early dialogues Plato holds that these terms refer to the same virtue. 


The rejection of this assumption about identity conditions has important ramifications. One is that we cannot say in advance of inquiry how something will be spelled 
out in terms of the ontology of a fully developed science.? It may be that the description or meaning of the ordinary conception with which we begin does not 
correspond to any real or causally relevant unit. 


A further, closely related ramification is that the relations among the items may not mirror ordinary conceptual relationships, so that conceptual analysis cannot be 
assumed to offer us a purchase on reality. Plato consistently evinces a concern with the development of whole theories and a willingness to forsake familiar views for 
the sake of integrated accounts. He is often more naturally and readily understood as making an effort to give a theoretical account of what x is or how x stands in 
relation to y than as offering a semantic definition of x or as tracing out relations of logical entailment. 


The interpreter of Plato then is not free to assume without argument that the boundaries and relations of the items in his ontology coincide in any neat way with the 
geography suggested by our ordinary conceptions of the world. We must be especially clear and careful about this when dealing with his views on our cognitive and 
moral powers. We tend to chop up Plato in accordance with moder areas of specialization. Many modern discussions of knowledge and virtue proceed by 
conceptual analysis and some presuppose an ontology which includes such items as propositions, sui generis moral dispositions or wills, and properties whose identity 
conditions are given by meanings. Sometimes little thought is given to whether the theory being developed is compatible with natural science, how the two songs of 
theories might be integrated, or what our cognitive and moral powers are in nature and reality. Similarly, studies of Plato's epistemology and ethics usually pay little or 
no heed to his theory of nature, and historians of science have little or nothing to say about his views on virtue. Still we probably agree that Plato 
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himself is possessed of the conviction that studies of all these subjects must finally cohere in some way. It is a commonplace that he envisions a comprehensive science 
of reality, however we are to understand the details of that vision. Furthermore, he not only discusses knowledge and virtue with considerable care and offers a 
thoughtful, informed, albeit tentative and difficult, account of nature, but he also, especially in the later dialogues, sketches for us the lines along which the integration is 
to proceed. 


Much of this is done in the Timaeus and Laws. The Timaeus is clearly and explicitly concerned with ontology. Thus, it seems reasonable to expect the Plato believes 
that the likenesses of Forms, including our moral and cognitive powers, are explicable in terms of the items enumerated there. For example, earlier, in the Republic, 
justice has been described as a state of the soul, a kind of psychic harmony. In the Timaeus and the Laws the soul and its states are discussed in some detail and we 
are told what psychic harmony consists in. A consideration of the ontology in terms of which something we are investigating must be cashed out can sometimes help us 
to make progress. We may see that some of the ways we can imagine explaining it are ruled out or that there are new ways or at least new research strategies. It is my 
hope that this paper and the longer study from which it is drawn may be helpful in that way. 


The Ontology of the Timaeus: Space and Appearances 


In the Republic and other middle dialogues Plato speaks generally of being and becoming. He offers his fullest treatment of the latter in the Timaeus and says he is 
compelled by the account to try to make clear a third factor, the "receptacle." When this third factor is introduced, Plato says its "power and nature" is above all to be 
"a receptacle, as it were a nurse, of all becoming" (49a5-6), and he elsewhere calls it "space" (#5pe , 52b1) for the "becomers" (Penner's term) but is distinct from 
them and only appears to be different at different times because of the various configurations and movements coming to be in it (50c3-4). Still, when moved, it in turn 
"shakes" its contents (52e4-5, 88d8)! Of itself it is amorphous and of no definite kind since images of the intelligible and eternal things would otherwise be distorted by 
their recipient (50d1-51a3, following Cook Wilson's conjecture at 51a1). "For this reason we should not call earth or air or fire or water or any of their compounds or 
components the mother and 
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receptacle of that which comes to be visible and in any way perceptible" (51a4-6). 3 Rather, such things cling to the receptacle "on pain on being nothing at all" (52c5). 
It is more correct to say some part or region of space which has been made fiery (stesrupwyévoy) appears as fire and similarly for the others (51b4-6). 


Plato describes the genesis of fire, earth, water and air in the cosmos by noting that it is clear to everyone that they are bodies (#P%"i of a plane. From planes, of which 
triangles axe the simples, bodies or solids are produced.§ 


We may note that Plato moves freely from talk of planes or surfaces to talk of solids with no sign that he supposes he is making some radical transition in going from 
one to the other or that both cannot be present together in xa (rather in the manner of a geometer who may employ lines, planes and solids in the same proof). It 
seems that what we have in Plato's space then are surfaces, some of which are planes (the triangles and the surfaces they compose) and others of which turn comers 
or, more precisely, come together at angles that create "solids" (Tim. 54d3-55c4). That is, "bodies" are regions of "space" bounded by surfaces.® 


The bodies in the receptacle correspond to four of the five regular solids whose theoretical construction is worked out by Theaetetus at the Academy (see Euclid, 
Elements, XIII). The fifth is said to be the figure of the cosmos as a whole (55c4-6). Fire is a tetrahedron of which each equilateral triangular face is itself constructed 
of six half-equilateral triangles; air and octahedron and water an icosahedron, both with the same kind of faces as the pyramid. Four half-square triangles are used to 
construct the faces of the earth-cube. Any individual body is so small as to be invisible to us (56c1-2). The first three are mutually transformable since they are 
constructed of the same sort of triangles, though earth "can never pass into any other kind" (56d). That is, the twenty triangular faces of a water-icosahedron can be 
recombined as one fire-tetrahedra. Each sort of body also comes in different varieties or "grades" (Cornford) or "isotopes" (Friedlander), which correspond to 
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different relative sizes. That is, aither and murk or gloom are two grades of air (58d1-3). The grades of each body are limited in number, and an individual of one 
grade may combine with others of the same grade and kind (e.g., gold is formed of the finest water-icosahedra, 59b-c) or with those of different kinds to form 
compounds (e.g., wine is a compound of water and fire [60a], salt of earth and water [60e]). 


The transformation of bodies and the genesis of their varieties and compounds involves movement, and before describing the powers and pathemata * of bodies 
Plato warns that unless we agree on the manner and conditions of movement and rest, many difficulties will impeded our subsequent reasoning (55d7-58a2). He 
stresses that movement arises with disequilibrium (&¥1a6™mg¢). The latter term is used in the Timaeus in comparing constituents of bodies, bodies, and masses of 
different sizes (53d3, 54c2, 55e5, 57a7-b2, 58d4, 58d7; cf. Phil. 56d10). Disequilibrium and thus movement arise when unequals are juxtaposed. A process of 
dissolution or recombination by which bodies are transformed may be set off by the initial disequilibrium, for example, when a mass of air or water is surrounded by 
fire, cut up by the sharpness of its angles and edges and recombined into fire (56e8-57a2) or when a few smaller fire-tetrahedra are broken down and "quenched" by 
a mass of larger water-icosahedra and the triangular surfaces recombine into octahedra, then icosahedra (57a7-b2). Plato sometimes vividly describes this as their 
"coming into conflict,” "warring," and so on.” 


As long as disequilibrium is present, movement will continue so that if there is no movement, there is no disequilibrium, that is, like is juxtaposed with like (or some 
other mover is operating). Thus, as it emerges in Plato's thought, the well known like-to-like principle is to be explicated in terms of the ontology and processes 
already mentioned. Plato later explains what is usually called the principle of circular thrust via the like-to-like principle (79d-e) and the fact that two bodies cannot be 
in the same place. Neither requires the postulation of some mysterious power of attraction across space inherent in the bodies or their compounds. Plato tells us 
explicitly that there is no such thing in the case of amber and lodestone, whose behavior like that of many seemingly magical occurrences is to be analyzed in terms of 
the circular thrust and complexities involved in the interactions of the bodies (80c1-8). 


Given this general account of the movement of "bodies" and Plato's explicit claim that they and "all visible bodies" do not set themselves in motion but are only "moved 
by others of necessity set yet others in motion" (40e1-2)8 one might wonder why they do not sort into kins, pack or become 
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as nearly packed as their geometry will permit, and stop moving. He tells us that in the finished cosmos the circular rotation of the world confines these bodies as tightly 
as possible so that small particles are continually being juxtaposed with large ones, and "in this way a constant disequilibrium is maintained which insures that the 
perpetual motion of these bodies is and shall be unceasingly" (58c2-4). He suggests in Laws X (892a2-8, 895a6-9) that without soul things would come to a 
standstill, where I take him to be speaking of the cosmos. The disequilibrium of the precosmos described in the Timaeus would presumably ensure continual 
disorderly movement there, and, of course, there are no genuine "bodies," or orderly change or genesis there, since as described in both dialogues these depend on 
and are possible only after the imposition of order. 


The point to be noted for present purposes is that the movement of inanimate bodies is explained in terms of principles extrinsic to them— disequilibrium between or 
among them and soul. Plato's account of movement is thus significantly different from that of Aristotle, for whom movement is the actualizing of a potentiality in a thing 
and the movement of the simple bodies is explained in part by an irreducible, intrinsic tendency within each individual to proceed to its natural place and remain at rest 
there. Aristotle is cognizant of this important difference and emphasizes the originality of his treatment. This is especially evident in his account of weight in the De 
Caelo. He derides his predecessors, of whom Plato is one of the most important, for treating only relative lightness and heaviness. He mentions that according to Plato 
"heavier is being composed of a greater number of the same parts, lighter of fewer" (30863-6, cf. Tim. 56b1-2) ° and insists that any such occurrent or relational 
account of this power will be subject to insuperable objections. We must suppose instead "some things always by nature move away from the center" (308a14—15) 
and "we mean by ‘heavy' and ‘light’ the capacity to move naturally in some way" (307b32-33). 


I have argued briefly in an earlier paper that a careful reading of the relevant passages in the Timaeus reveals that there is in general no need to suppose the 
pathemata* and dunameis of bodies are distinct, sui generis qualities or dispositions, and that they can be redescribed in terms of the ontology already delineated.!° 
For example, being soft is having a relatively small base (62b8), "sound is the stroke inflicted by air on the brain and blood through the ears and passed on to the 
soul" (67a), "the [compounds of bodies] which rinse the small veins and cleanse the whole region of the tongue are called 'acrid' if they produce this effect in excess 
and attack the substance of the tongue to the point of dissolving some part of it; such is the dunamis of soda" (Tim. 65d-e). Relevantly similar analyses are offered of 
hot, cold, hard, harsh, sweet, smooth, rough, pleasure, pain, pungent, 
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unpleasant odor, bright, dark, and many other affections and powers. Once we have described the bodies and their relations and interactions we have described these 
things too, though in some cases no one sort of process, body or geometrical feature corresponds to a given quality-term. "! 


Some eminent modern scholars have recognized that some important role is given to the quasi-mathematical items in the Timaeus but have interpreted it differently. 
Vlastos describes Plato's treatment as one which explains observable properties by unobservables and emphasizes that "the unobservables need not themselves 
possess those same properties."!? I do not see that the text of the Timaeus requires or indeed supports a reading on which the so-called observables exist as items 
distinct from the underlying quasi-mathematical items. That is, we do not, I am urging, have a situation in which quasi- geometrical items in some way explain or are 
responsible for other items in the ontology which are qualities and powers but rather one in which the latter are rephrased or redescribed in terms of the former 
together with souls, to which I shall turn shortly. If these additional items are epiphenomenal, they seem superfluous at best.!3 


Cornford's position is a more radical one. Many "qualities" are not even causally or explanatorily dependent on the geometrical items. Rather, the geometrical shapes 
and the proportions which the Demiurge introduces in creating the cosmos are imposed on a sea of qualities which continue to exist after creation or, if creation is not 
to be taken literally, exist all along. On this view, earth, fire, being hard, being heavy, being hot, being red, and so on are different items from the geometrically 
described objects or properties. Cornford points out correctly that Plato coins the term #®P>%), which Cornford translated "character" at 50c1 and 52d6 and says 
means "quality" would more commonly and naturally be translated "shape." Indeed, the context at 50c1 is a comparison of the receptacle's receiving all "bodies" with 
gold's being molded into different figures, of which triangle is used as an example." 


In addition to the fact, already noted by many, that there is no firm 
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textual evidence for Cornford's reading, supposing that the pathemata * are preexistent and distinct renders Plato's treatment much less coherent and plausible. If 
Plato thinks the phenomena of fire, being hot, being yellow, and so on, are preexistent, distinct, nonconfigurational or nonnumerical qualities, his procedure in the 
Timaeus is baffling. The section on the qualities and powers comprises the longest part of the discussion of the "bodies." As Dietrich Schulz has pointed out, on such 
an interpretation it is superfluous. Why should Plato say such things as that we call fire "hot" in virtue of its sharp edges and pointed angles instead of simply alleging 
that fife is hot because the pyramid associated with it is filled with the quality hot? And why should the qualities and powers be allotted in each case as they are, that is, 
why should yellow go with the tetrahedra and not the octahedra? Why should Plato have introduced his theory of the geometrical construction of the primary bodies at 
all?!5 Jan Crombie has noted that the account of the transformation of fire, air and water depends on the "neutrality" of the triangles into which they are divided. "Ifa 
pyramid was a pyramidal volume of fieriness it could not be cut into triangles (fiery triangles?) which could re-combine into a molecule of water. "! 


I have belabored this point about the qualities and powers of bodies for two reasons. First, it reveals something of the general lines along which Plato will expect an 
integrated account of reality to proceed. Second, if Plato does not delineate such items in a way as to make them correspond to our ordinary notions, this should make 
us open to the possibility that he may explicate our cognitive and moral powers in unexpected ways as well. If one regards being hot, red, and so on, as 
epiphenomenal, it makes the overall picture less elegant but one can probably still make the same point about cognitive and moral powers, for they are surely not 
epiphenomenal by Plato's lights. 


Surveying the configurations now, let us imagine freezing a region of the receptacle at a particular time. Among the collocations will be some of the images which we 
ordinarily speak of as objects or portions of stuff. Now thaw and let time roll on. Additional configurations will appear. That is, a "fixed" star will sweep out a circle, 
the sun will traverse a spiral. The point to be emphasized is that within the cosmos all appearances are one or the other of these sorts of configurations. That is, they 
are collocations of parts of space bounded by surfaces, or the configurations created by movements of these figures over time and standing in various numerical 
relations. Thus, all perceptibles, all appearances, ought to be redescribable in terms of these configurations and their relations and interactions, which is decidedly not 
to say they are explainable in terms of them, as we shall see. 


It is apparent already that Plato's view of perceptibles differs markedly from that of his greatest student, Aristotle.'7 There is no warrant for taking the receptacle to be 
some material stuff, and the "bodies" in it are not 
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concrete, material elements or objects. The contents of the receptacle are configurations moving in "space" and coming together in various collocations. Only some of 
them are images—such-as-air, such-as-fire, etc_—and they are recognizable and characterizable in that way only in virtue of other entities. These becomers "cling to 
the receptacle on pain of being nothing at all." They cannot provide answers to "What is x?" questions. Perceptibles have no essences. With the exception of souls and 
Forms, to be considered below, it is only the receptacle or some region of it that can be called a "this" as the images move through or flit in and out of it, and Plato 
emphasizes that the receptacle is of no definite kind. The Forms "neither receive anything else into themselves from elsewhere nor themselves enter into anything else 
anywhere" (52a2-3). Suppose we fix our attention on what is appearing in a particular region of the receptacle and ask "What is it?" Plato, unlike Aristotle, will say 
there is no unique, favored answer. Let us say we are observing a region in which some pale flesh is appearing. According to Plato, flesh is a "duly adjusted compound 
of water and fire and earth . . . suffused with acid and saline" (74c5-dl). We learn elsewhere in the Timaeus that acid is a globular formation of earthy moisture 
enclosing air, and salt is a compound of earth with a small amount of water (66b4-7, 60d8-e1). Plato's account of nutrition makes it plain that in the given region of 
space the particles of water, fire and earth present at one time will not be the same particles as those present at another, for the former will have gone streaming on. 
Now provided that there are Forms for flesh, pale, water, fire and earth, we can say all are currently imaged in this region and as time goes on, we can follow any of 
these through time and contiguous regions of space for as long as it lasts. On Plato's picture of the sensible world, unlike Aristotle's, we would not be justified in 
describing what is happening by saying such things as that what is essentially flesh has been constituted first by these geometrical particles, then those, then still others, 
and so on and that what is essentially flesh has perished although its accident, being pale, remains. That is not to say we would have any reason to describe it by saying 
that what is essentially earth became accidentally part of flesh or what is essentially pale changed from flesh to not-flesh. Plato's Forms allow us to trace appearances 
through time and space, but they do not allow us to say that anything in the collocation over there is what that collocation is, and they provide no grounds for a unique, 
favored description of it or part of it. 


Why Do We Need Abstract Items in the Ontology? 


Despite their tenuous ontological status, appearances can lead us on to the "objects of our serious study" (6923-5). This is so because appearances 
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do not wear their aitiai '® on their faces (pardon the pun). We have no incorrigible grasp of them (or so Plato has argued in the Theaetetus, | take it), and they are not 
self-explanatory nor, as Plato makes a point of urging, are they unambiguous. It is not part of our perception of "bodies" built of tiny octahedra, icosahedra and 
tetrahedra that they all are constructed of varieties of a single sort of right triangle. Equal sticks and stones will look to one man unequal, to another equal. If we look to 
them for an answer to "What is equality?" we shall not receive one. Ways of appearing are on a par apart from a theory of what equality is, which I take it is one of the 
points made by Plato in the Theaetetus. The same sort of configuration may also have different aitiai. That is, a circular appearance may represent an incomposite 
movement in a circle or a composite of two rectilinear movements of bodies, one along the tangent with one toward the center of an imaginary circle.!? Some 
appearances cannot represent a single sort of incomposite movement. That is, the spiral traced by the sun represents a combination of two incomposite, circular 
movements in intersecting planes at different speeds and directions. But one can glean none of this from the appearances themselves. 


One cannot get a Jogos, a science, a grasp of objects and relations which can ground explanations simply from appearances. Appearances alone do not hang together 
enough or in the right ways. However we are to construe Plato's view of knowledge (and on this I have much thinking and study still to do), it seems safe to say it 
involves a logos. We have seen that he speaks of the genesis of some things from others, that is, bodies from surfaces and surfaces from lines. It is not unlikely also 
that he envisions a deductive science in the manner of Euclid's Sectio Canonis. Neither of these can be obtained from appearances. This can be seen already from the 
examples of configurations mentioned above. A similar related point can be made about "heard concords." In the Timaeus we learn that a series of strokes, initially of 
air, in rapid succession and/or rapidly propagated via circular thrust will be heard as a high tone (67b6, 80a-b).?” Two series arriving via the ear at the brain and blood 
in a concordant ratio do not introduce a disorderly movement but "blend into a single affection" (Tim. 80b4-5 supplemented with 64a6-c7). We cannot discern from 
this heard sound what the ratios of frequencies are or understand which ratios can be derived from others. 


Even if one formulates statements and rules of thumb about appearances, one will not be able to arrive at a Jogos, as is indicated by Plato's discussion of the 
harmonists in the Republic. Both groups discussed there are said to expend "much useless labor" (531a1-3), but one is more on the right track than the other. The 
latter try to ascertain the smallest audible interval to use as a measure and "prefer the ears to the mind" (531b1). These thinkers are probably among the predecessors 
of Aristoxenus, a student of 
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Aristotle. 2! They are at pains to ground their harmonics in perception and musical practice and are critical of the rival Pythagorean school for neglecting or even 
contradicting clear sensory evidence. We do not have the works of these predecessors but the emphasis on perception and phenomena remains evident at many 
points in the Harmonic Elements of Aristoxenus himself, especially the second book. That is, having concluded his introductory remarks, Aristoxenus says at 43.26f. 
that one must accept three principles, the first of which is that the phenomena are to be grasped rightly. He goes on to speak in a somewhat Aristotelian vein of 
sciences as proceeding from first principles, but then adds the un- Aristotelian twist that each of the first principles must be "such as to be seen by perception to be 
among the primary principles of the parts of the study of harmonics" (44.11-12, italics mine). The quest for a minimum interval, which Aristoxenus identifies as the 
quarter tone seems itself to stem from this idea of harmonics as rooted in perception and musical practice, as Mueller has pointed out. It clearly does not come from 
the assimilation of intervals to line segments, which one would expect to have no minimum subdivision. What is important for my purposes here is that this conception 
of harmonics not only did not flower into a deductive science in the hands even of Aristoxenus himself but was eminently unsuited for doing so. The rules governing the 
musical systems of his day for the most part can be read out of descriptions of permissible tunings of the tetrachord and they do not have the sort of interconnections 
that would allow them to be derived from a few starting points. Plato might well want to say that the best those proceeding along these lines could hope for would be a 
"knack." 


In its failure as a deductive system Aristoxenus's Harmonic Elements stands in marked contrast to the Sectio Canonis attributed to Euclid and coming in the line of 
the other, Pythagorean group of harmonists. So far as I have been able to tell, there is nothing really comparable to the Sectio in Plato's day. However, Plato's 
contemporary and friend Archytas is an earlier member of the same group. This group thinks of harmonic intervals as expressions of simple numerical ratios, though it 
is not easy to say of what, perhaps of different lengths of vibrating strings.?” As Mueller remarks, it is highly likely that the simplest ratios were initially discovered by 
observation (although it is interesting that the Greek instruments of Plato's time and before were not such as to facilitate their discovery). It is hard to know how close 
Archytas's work was to musical practice, but one interval he recognizes occurs frequently in the fragment of the music for Euripides Orestes. Boethius ascribes to 
Archytas a proof that an epimorion cannot be divided into equal parts by a mean proportional, criticizes it, and offers an alternative, which is very close to the proof of 
a similar proposition in he Sectio Canonis. There is no strong evidence that Archytas built up or relied 
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on a previous highly developed, deductive theory of arithmetic. His proof may well have been arrived at in some other context. He does not make a clear distinction 
between necessary and superfluous parts of it and one necessary theorem is omitted. Nevertheless, it is a far cry from the work of Aristoxenus in that it can be 
incorporated into a deductive theory of numbers. Plato is critical of the Pythagoreans because they "measure heard concords and sounds against one another" (531al- 
3) and "seek the numbers in these concords, but they do not ascend to problems to consider which numbers are concordant and which not and why in each 

case" (531c1-4). He twice likens their procedure to that of the astronomers (530e7-531a1, 531b8-c1). Nevertheless, he thinks they are on the right track in seeking 
numbers and proposes to consult them. 


This sketch suggests that it is misleading to describe Plato as favoring pure, a priori science over empirical science. It is more accurate to say that he thinks we shall 
have no science and no knowledge at all without positing the existence of other abstract items in addition to perceptible ones, as indeed Plato himself says in the 
Timaeus (5143-7). 


We have already seen Plato positing imperceptible tetrahedra, octahedra, and so. He says explicitly that individual "bodies" are so small as to be invisible to us 
"because of their smallness" (5667-c2), and Pohle has shown that there is no reason to suppose they cannot be arbitrarily small in size, pace Cornford. 74 However, 
one wants to say that we could see them if they were bigger, whereas given his account of perception we could not perceive Forms because as he treats them they are 
not items that can impinge on the senses in any of the ways specified in Ms account of perception. This makes them importantly different objects but it does not erect a 
categorial distinction. The triangles may present an interesting intermediate case, since having depth is necessary for perceptibility, and since Forms are unique, but that 
is not so disturbing on my interpretation, since I am claiming there is no distinction of logical type between any of these times. One way to put this would be to say that 
Plato is not distinguishing different sense of "exists" or drawing a type distinction tantamount to that. This is a brilliant (though I believe mistaken) move made by 
Aristotle in the face of difficulties he discerns in Plato's thought and wishes to avoid.?5 On Plato's view there is one sense of "exist," but there are different sorts of 
existents. If one wants to compare the sort of approach he is taking to abstract entities with modem views, one will be close to the mark if one compares his 
postulation of abstract entities to that of so-called theoretical entities in modem science. That is, Plato's move to akin to the postulation of properties or sets or 
gravitational fields in modem theories. (This is decidedly not to deny that there are vast differences in other respects.) This postulation is made on the basis of the 
explanatory value of such entities. On such a view both 
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observable and unobservable items can figure in the same science, and one does not know in advance of the development of science what entities, observable or 
unobservable, it may be necessary to suppose exist. 


Once one recognizes the existence of abstract entities, one may be led to the discovery of further relations among them which go beyond anything needed simply to 
provide an argument or explanation of the particular phenomena which set one on their trail (Rep. 526d7-e5). In some cases this may even lead to mistrust or 
reclassification of some of the initial phenomena. This indeed seems to have happened in the case of the Pythagorean harmonists since by the time Euclid (or whoever 
is the author) writes the Sectio Cannonis, we seem to have a mathematical study which has developed largely independently and is now being applied to harmony. On 
that theory the octave plus fourth is not a concordant interval, a result perhaps known to Plato and contradicting what listeners would report. There are other 
discrepancies with experience as well. 


It may be objected that this picture of Plato's thought cannot be correct since Plato explicitly urges us to ignore the phenomena and ridicules those who pay much 
attention to them, whereas on my view they ought to provide not only a starting point for theory construction but also a check as it proceeds. Moreover, it was surely 
as obvious to Plato and his contemporaries as it is now that geometry does not fit the physical world exactly but involves idealization, and idealization these days is 
suspect. Plato is not bothered by the lack of fit. More generally, it is a common and Widely accepted view that Plato thinks no physical object can ever be perfectly 
such and such. Some would add that it is only Forms that can be perfectly such and such. 


The last claim has been much discussed in the secondary literature, and I shall not linger on it. Suffice it to say that I side with those authors who have taken the line 
that when Plato asks "What is x?" he wants to know what x is and that this should not be confused with having x perfectly predicated of it. 2° When in the Philebus 
Plato criticizes the arithmetic of the many and distinguishes it from that of the philosophers, it is surely less plausible to understand him as suggesting that two armies or 
two cows are deficiently two than to understand him as suggesting that cows and armies do not tell us what two is, are not to be identified with two itself (Phil. 56d4- 
e3) (When we line up eight pairs of cows for milking, does he think we will not get sixteen cows?) Similarly, beautiful perceptibles are inadequate as answers to what 
beauty is. 


As for there being no physical items that are perfectly such and such, those portions of Plato's theory of nature already laid out at the very least cast severe doubt on 
such a contention. I can see no reason to suppose that the building blocks of perceptible physical objects are not perfect, spatially extended triangles and at the next 
stage perfect tetrahedra, octahedra, 
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icosahedra and cubes. It is given as a reason for the amorphous nature of the recipient that it would otherwise distort the images of the intelligible and eternal things 
which come to be in it (50d1-51a3) and this at least strongly suggests that the "bodies" flitting in and out are not distorted though they are ephemeral. Moreover, Plato 
certainly speaks as if some mathematical truths hold for these objects. Louis Thompson has noted ?7 that the argument at 53c4-8 to the conclusion that fire, earth, air, 
and water are constructed of triangles can be interpreted mathematically given that bodies are quasi- geometrical solids, and Plato"s description of the construction of 
the tetrahedron at 54d5-55a5, which may be from Theaetetus, anticipates Prop. 13 of Euclid's Elements XIII. Plato says nothing to indicate that these "geometrical 
truths" do not hold for these triangles and figures or that the triangular shape is only approximately triangular. Plato also speaks as if some things big enough to be 
perceived may be perfectly such and such. That is, the fixed stars will at least sometimes be borne about in perfect circles (34b). Nehamas (op. cit.) and Patterson 
(pp. 92-95) have called attention to the fact that the famous passage on equals at Phaedo 74-75 says nothing to indicate that perceptible equals are always only 
approximately equal. The ancients do not in general distinguish perceptibles from Forms or mathematical objects on the grounds that there are no perfectly circular or 
equal perceptibles but emphasize the spatial extention and divisibility of perceptibles. This seems more in keeping with the Timaeus. 


Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Plato thinks in many cases perceptibles are not perfectly circular or equal, and he sometimes sounds contemptuous of those who 
focus on them. Perhaps the most infamous line in the Platonic corpus is his admonition in the section on "real astronomy" in Rep. VII to "let be the things in the 
heavens" (530b7), and he speaks of concentration on the visible patterns of the heavens as "absurd" (529e). Mourelatos has noted that he does not say that the real 
astronomer should study "the real swiftness and the real tardiness of the stars, in the true number of their revolutions and in all the true configurations of their orbits 
(the words in italics representing the crucial qualifications that are so conspicuously absent in our text."?8 In the Timaeus he says one should not expect to be able to 
mix colors in practice in the combinations suggested by his account of color (68d). 


Heath, Neugebauer and others have seen Plato's notorious remark in the Republic as a drastic dismissal of all observation.?? However, Vlastos and others have 
argued that é&w at Rep. 530b7 need not be given the strong reading of Heath and Neugebauer and ought not to be in light of Plato's own careful attention to 
astronomical data.3° We have seen that he is interested in other appearances as well and that he invokes mathematical arguments in explaining them without fanfare or 
puzzlement. Indeed it seems likely that 
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having made the assumption that the universe is orderly, he thought mathematics looked promising as a key to understanding phenomena. Mathematical advances were 
being made under his nose, whereas the everyday models of whirlwinds and eddies current in his day were woefully inadequate to make sense of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, about which a considerable amount of precise information had accumulated by his time. As David Furley has remarked, the Atomists "offered a 
theory that the heavens move because they are blown around—and the wind notoriously bloweth where it listeth and never on schedule." Furthermore, authors of 
works on astronomy or harmonics and of mathematical texts of the sort current in his day move freely from one to the other. Thus, we probably ought not to read him 
as urging us to ignore perceptibles altogether. 31 


One might think then of trying to deal with such remarks by invoking idealization on the grounds that it is acceptable in natural science even today. However, 
idealization is itself puzzling and acceptance of its legitimacy as a path leading to knowledge or truth about the world has recently been challenged by Nancy 
Cartwright, in her provocatively titled How the Laws of Physics Lie (Oxford, 1983), and others. I think it safe to assume that Plato and Aristotle will not be inclined 
to drive a wedge between explanation and truth. That is, they will suppose that a science tries to say what is true, and is committed to the existence of the entities it 
posits. But how will Plato deal with the lack of fit in those cases where it is present? 


Let me begin with a contrast. The principal question to ask in modern cases (at least before the days of quantum physics) is roughly whether the idealization is 
arbitrary. Can the distortions or the things left aside in the idealization be accounted for?3? The important thing for present purposes is that it is assumed that the 
complexity is always the result of or composed of regularities. One can sometimes add back factors omitted in the original idealization and get close to what is 
observed or one may be able to analyze the phenomena as a combination of several causal lines, each of which is itself an instance of some causal law. In the case of 
geometrical idealization, Salviati's remark to Simplicio in the second dialogue of Galileo's Two Chief World Systems is of particular interest. Simplicio claims 
"mathematicians may prove well enough in theory that a sphere touches a plane at a single point . .. when it comes to matter, things happen otherwise."*? Salviati 
responds that "the geometrical philosopher" need not deny this, but "when he wants to recognize in the concrete the effects which he has proved in the abstract, must 
allow for the impediments of matter" (p. 207). Neither Simplicio nor Salviati maintains that if or when a sphere is realized in nature, it will not touch a plane at one 
point. The problem is that there are impediments to such a realization. Salviati (i.e., Galileo) believes one can calculate their effects. In this way, it is possible to "allow 
for the 
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impediments," but we may note that this move already involves a commitment to abstract entities of one sort or another (though not necessarily Platonic ones— 
perhaps properties, abstract things, universals, concepts, constructions of the mind or whatever). Aristotle thinks that geometrical objects and/or universals are 
embedded in perceptibles. If Galileo were to agree, then he might think these are just masked and can be abstracted or extracted by calculating the effects of the 
impediments. On the other hand, he may suppose that they are not embedded in them but can be used to explain them because the ways in which they differ can be 
allowed for, but in either case they can be posited as unobservables in the same overall theory as observables. 


There is something like Galileo's allowing for impediments in Plato but his view is at bottom probably significantly different. We can see that there will be no perfectly 
spherical bodies within the cosmos since perfect spheres cannot be built of polyhedra. >4 (It is interesting, though, that some of these might look perfectly spherical 
within the limits of perception.) Given the interactions of the bodies that have already been described, we will also expect that large cubes of dirt, for example, will not 
be or at least remain perfectly cubical since the fire-tetrahedra in the surrounding air will be breaking them down; the fiery heavenly bodies, too, will lose and gain 
some of their constituent bodies, be bumped into, and perhaps jogged a bit (see Rep. 530b1-4). 


The difference I want to note between Galileo and Plato on this point is that the latter does not think these are altogether calculable. This is probably not simply a 
practical difficulty due to the complexity created by the intersection of individually regular causal lines, as I assume it is thought to be by Galileo. I have argued. 
elsewhere that Aristotle does not have a functioning conception of the cosmos according to which every happening is governed by some universal causal law.%5 I also 
doubt that Plato does. His text plainly says that the variable aitiai, viz. earth, air, fire and water apart from ™ tuxév &vaxtov Exdotote (46e4-5), This is not to say the 
disorder does not have limits. We have seen that Plato offers a detailed, lengthy, and heavily geometrical account of the construction, transformation and processes of 
interaction of these bodies. Therefore, he is not claiming that everything about them is murky and mysterious and unpredictable. He is not saying, for example, that only 
some of the time do octahedra break down into tetrahedra and other times they break down into cubes. He may be saying something like this about some aspects of 
their interactions and their trajectories or at least some of their trajectories are not regularly and precisely calculable. The latter may be reasonable in terms of the 
mathematical tools available to him. Mourelatos notes that the Greeks do 
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not have the idea that a mathematical equation can be written for any curve or figure ("Astronomy and Kinematics," p. 27). 


If there is this difference with Galileo (and I do not want to minimize its importance), we should not expect the same degree of attention to be given to some 
appearances by Plato, but we should expect them to provide some checks within the limits set down by his views on the matters just mentioned and his account of 
perception and allowing that a few seemingly recalcitrant data are never permitted to upset the apple-cart in trying to construct theories adequate to explain reality 
(including our experiences). It is important to remember also that there is a difference between giving up the idea that the universe is orderly or as orderly as it can be, 
whether or not one thinks that God made it that way. 


The point I want to emphasize is that the failure of some perceptible configurations in space to be perfectly circular or cubical does not by itself require us to suppose 
mathematics is about a different world, or that it is an a priori science that deals with objects categorially different from perceptibles or their constituents and is only 
accidentally applicable to them, or that Plato is a rationalist as opposed to an empiricist. This is a philosophically suspect and anachronistic division to foist on him in 
any case. Certainly many of the modern motivations for such a dichotomy are not present in his day. Mathematical sciences can be seen as part of a single overall 
theory of reality and the objects that must be positive if it is true can be seen as objects comprehended in an ontology that includes perceptibles as well, rather than as 
existing in a different sense. I think that this is the sort of view Plato has. 


It may still seem puzzling, however, that Plato should advise us to let be the things in the heavens. This perplexity will be heightened when we read in the Timaeus that 
the god gave us sight in order that we should see the revolutions in the heavens (47b5-7) and that looking at the heavenly bodies has set us on the road to philosophy 
(47a2-3). Plato might simply have changed his mind between the Republic and the Timaeus since the latter is a later dialogue and the introduction of %®P¢ is already 
an important difference. However, it is not necessary to suppose this. A closer look at the Timaeus with help from the Laws will clear up this perplexity and lead us 
also to further consideration of the other sort of abstract item Plato finds it necessary to posit, namely soul. 


Soul 


We have already noted that without even a world-soul, we should have either a standstill or a chaotic flux in which only rarely and by chance do 
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collocations arise which could in retrospect be called "visible" and "traces" of fire and the other bodies (53b, cp. 69b-c). Still, the presence of this soul alone cannot 
account for all the visible patterns. Observing the stars, sun, and moon has set us on the road to philosophy. "The sight of day and night, months and returning years, 
the equinoxes and solstices have brought about number and the notion of time [in us] and led to inquiry into the nature of the world. from which we have acquired 
philosophy" (Tim. 47a2-7). Why? Had the world consisted only of the four "bodies" and their compounds and varieties confined by the rotation of the world soul, 
there would be no reason to expect such regularities. This is emphasized by Plato in the /aws. Contrary to popular expectations, no man who studies the stars and 
related things in the cosmos "accurately" (967b2), "in no careless (€ptt9) calculations so marvelous" (967b2-4). Thus, certain appearances can only be present in the 
receptacle if there are in addition to the world soul, other active individual dynamic forces, for example, souls. For example, we noted above that two circular 
movements, which we now see to be soul movements, proceeding at different speeds in opposite directions in intersecting planes at the angle with which the celestial 
equator and the ecliptic intersect, yield the appearance of a spiral (Tim. 39a6-b1) 


We must distinguish three things here. The ordinary man thinks that the planets wander, that they exhibit no regular movement (Laws VII.822a3-10). The 
contemporary astronomer sees there is a regular pattern and this is a notable accomplishment, but it is also important to go beyond that pattern. If one supposes spirals 
are basic, one's vision of the world's order will still be limited and disjointed. One must go on to compute the "true numbers" and "true configurations" of the psychic 
harmonies and revolutions which, among other things, produce the configuration that appears in the receptacle (see Rep. 529c7-d5, Tim. 47b5-c4, Laws X.893b7- 
894e1). "These are grasped only in a Jogos and by thought (&evela ), not by sight" (Rep. 529d4-5). Mourelatos and others have noted that the movements described 
in Laws X are not the paths appearing in the heavens but point to a more general science of the "movements of solids," as Plato puts it in the Republic. In the Timaeus 
and Republic Plato goes on to say the same account should be given for harmonics. 


It is in order to try to arrive at these "true numbers" and "true configurations" that we must "let be" the things of the heavens. These in their full complexity and generality 
do not appear in the receptacle. They are grasped only by the mind and their likenesses are to be found only in souls. Without supposing that cosmic souls or psychic 
parts stand in these ratios and 
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execute these movements, we should be unable to explain the appearances in the heavens. 


In short, the abstract items we shall have to posit according to the ontology of the Timaeus are of two sorts: souls and Forms. There must be Forms if we are to have 
science and knowledge and there can only be images of Forms. If we think of laws of nature as abstract items which must exist if our causal explanations are true but 
which do not themselves enter into causal processes, Forms occupy a similar place in Plato's thought. Forms are not movers. They are eternal and unchanging. Souls 
are required to keep things moving. It looks as if the movements in the finished cosmos stemming proximately from disequilibrium are traceable finally to the world 
soul. But these erratic paths are not the only movements to be discerned in the cosmos. The blazonry in the heavens depends on a still more beautiful ensemble of 
individual soul movements ordered in accordance with the sciences of real astronomy and harmonics. 


Souls are not themselves visible configurations in the receptacle. Thus, they differ in this way from the collocations of "bodies." A Platonic soul is an independent entity, 
not reducible to fire, earth, air or water nor to any compound or supervenient or derivative of them, though it is capable of interacting with them, specifically by moving 
and being moved by them. It is said to be self-movement. "Self-movement is the /ogos of that very same being we call soul" (Laws X.896a3-5, cf. Phaedrus 245c-3, 
Tim. 37b5). Thompson (in the same seminar mentioned in n. 27) has argued that in the case of mind this will have to be both self- initiating and self-sustaining. Plato 
cannot here be employing an Aristotelian conception either of soul as the first actuality and form of a living body or of movement as the actualizing of an irreducible 
potentiality which perishes upon completion. It is clear that the self-movement that is soul (or, as some would prefer, that has soul) is autonomous. Plato leaves the 
manner of its operation open in the Laws (898e9-899a3), but he is more specific in the Timaeus. 


What Soul as Mover Has to do with Ethical and Cognitive Powers 


The soul's cosmological role and its function as mover in general are seldom considered in conjunction with its epistemological and ethical powers in the secondary 
literature. I want to urge that Plato himself does not see them as disparate or only peripherally related and that the Timaeus brings them together, though I am at 
present only able to sketch the main lines of how this integration proceeds. 


It will help to see how he does this to note that the fundamental somatic and psychic constituents of the cosmos and of human organisms and the 
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principles in terms of which both are to be understood are the same. Thus passages about one may be used to throw light on passages about the other. The rational 
soul in proper order will have the same organization of regular, rotary soul movements and the same harmonic relations as those governing the appearances 
emblazoned in the heavens (Tim. 34a, 40a8-b1, Laws X, esp. 898a8-b3). 


According to the Timaeus, the construction of the world-soul begins with the unit, which according to the Pythagoreans is both even and odd. It proceeds to two 
geometrical progressions of the "powers" of two, the first even, and three, the first odd, stopping at the third power in each case (35b-36b). It is the geometrical 
proportion that is said to be the "most perfect bond" (31c). The intervals in each are then further filled in by inserting harmonic and arithmetic means between each two 
successive terms. From these "bonds" there come to be intervals of a fifth (3/2), a fourth (4/3) and a tone (9/8) within the original intervals. Finally, combining these in 
a single series, each tetrachord is filled in with two intervals of a tone and a "remainder" (256/243) ** to arrive at a stretch of the diatonic scale (four octaves plus a 
sixth). The whole construction (P&04€¥0US), These are related to the five planets plus sun and moon. These souls are in order when their components are moving in 
the circular paths at the intervals and with the velocities in the ratios specified, for example, in accordance with "the harmonies and revolutions of the world" (90d3). In 
such a condition the revolution of the circle of the same, which in the individual also is intelligence or reason, proceeds unhampered and rules. 


The housing of the rational soul in a human body brings in its train a rather complex organization of the organism because the human, unlike the cosmos as a whole, is 
not self-sufficient (#1.8yp7tuxKG¥), which are housed in the chest and in the trunk below the diaphragm (69c6-72c1). Since they can affect and be affected in specified 
ways by the motion of reason and can be in disproportion with it, the mastery of reason in the human requires the proper "quiescence" (N. White's term) of these parts 
as well as the other parts of the rational soul. The flux of the body must also be properly regulated if reason is to rule in an organism. If such an ordering is achieved 
with reason as guide, the man will 
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live justly (4262), be wise (42d1-2, 4467, 90a2-cl, 88b2-5, cp. 44a4-5, 43d2-4), and make correct judgments (37a2-c6, cp. 44a1-3). When disproportions arise, 
he will be mistaken and suffer from such diseases as ill-temper (S2tAla@) (86b2-87a7, 87d2-88b4). In this way, the Timaeus fills out within the ontology Plato 
expressly delineates and places in a broader framework the Republic's account of the states of the psyche which are wisdom—the rule of reason— justice, and other 
virtues: 
... justice is... the doing of one's own . . . with regard to that which is within and in the true sense concerns one's self and the things of one's self. It means that a man. . . should 
dispose well of what in the true sense of the word is properly his own, and having first attained to self-mastery and beautiful order within himself and having harmonized these 
three principles, the notes or intervals of three terms quite literally the lowest, the highest, and the mean and all others there may be between them, and having linked and bound all 
three together and made of himself a unit, one man instead of man, self-controlled and in unison, he should then and then only turn to practice if he find aught to do either in the 


getting of wealth or the tendance of the body or it may be in political action or private business—in all such doings believing and naming the just and honorable action to be that 
which preserves and helps to produce this condition of soul, and wisdom the science that presides over such conduct . . . (443d7-e8, trans. Shorey). 


The world-soul and subsidiary divine souls are always in or very close to the harmonious condition just sketched: However, this is decidedly not the case with human 
souls so we must consider Plato's account of how the human soul can come to be in such a condition: 


We should note at the outset that although Plato believes there is a best condition of the soul or at least a limited range of such states and these are sometimes 
described as "natural," he does not hold that these states will be attained automatically, barring interference. That is, he does not employ the same sort of natural state 
model which is widely used by Aristotle in his physics and biology. 37 It may be helpful to compare the two in this regard. (I leave aside Aristotle's treatment of man, 
which is special and complicated, and perhaps retains some more Platonic features.) 


Philosophers have been preoccupied in recent years with a conception of essential properties as those without which a thing would cease to exist, but it is an important 
feature of Aristotle's essentialism (remarked more by biologists) that individuals have inherent tendencies to reach some state or achieve some definite end, that is, to 
develop into a fully formed member of a specific kind. These inherent potentialities are irreducible and incomplete. 
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They are irreducible in two ways. First, some higher, more complex potentialities cannot be reduced without remainder to simpler potentialities and their relations. That 
is, the ability to produce flesh or bone cannot be explained in terms of any of the capacities of heat or cold (see Gen. An. 734b30-737a7; I owe the reference to Allan 
Gotthelf). Second, the potentialities cannot be given an occurrent account (Cat. 9a14—21). Perhaps we could say they are irreducibly modal features of the world, 
where this is to be contrasted with the sort of view of modal realism put forward, that is, by Fabrizio Mondadori and Adam Morton. ** Thus, Aristotle rejects what he 
calls Plato's relational account of heavy and light and insists that bodies simply have a tendency to move to a natural place, as we have seen. Finally, an Aristotelian 
power is radically incomplete in that it is always for some end and cannot be understood or explained without reference to that end or essence, which sets the identity 
conditions for it (Met. 1049b5-17, Phys. 193a32-b7). On this sort of natural state model it is programmed into a fetus to become an adult of some definite kind and 
this program cannot be analyzed into other components behaving according to chemical principles under certain conditions. (In this way Aristotelian "programs" are 
radically different from the genetic code of modern molecular biology. That is why we can claim that this part of biology has been reduced to chemistry. Aristotle could 
not and would not want to make any such claim.) 


Plato's account of how the soul can achieve its "natural state," which is at the same time a virtuous state, proceeds along different lines. Before the rational soul is 
joined to a human body, its parts are ordered along the lines already described. The gods then "bind the circles of the immortal soul in the flowing and ebbing 

body" (43a4-6) where they are immediately assailed by the two currents of nutrition and perception via which motions caused by blasts of wind, external fire, and so 
on, are transmitted to the soul. In the newborn infant these motions violently stir and shake the revolutions of the soul until they completely constrain the circle of the 
same from ruling and advancing and dislocate the circle of the different, "so that the three double intervals [1,2,4,8] and the three triple intervals [1,3,9,27] and the 
mean binding them, the hemiholion [3:2, the fifth], the epitriton [4:3, the fourth] and the epogdon [9:8, the tone] were twisted by them in all manner of ways, and all 
possible infractions and deformations of the circles were caused, so that they barely held together, and though they moved, their motion was unregulated, now 
reversed, now side-long, now inverted" (43d3-e4). In such a condition "when the revolutions of the soul meet with something from outside that falls under the same or 
the different, they speak of it as the same as this or other than that contrary to the truth and they become mistaken and foolish" (44a1-3, cf. 37a2-c6). It is because of 
such effects that we say "a soul comes to be without intelligence at first when it is bound in a mortal 
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body" (44b1), although the movements engendered by perception may sometimes make it seem that the person's rational soul is in control when it is really 
overpowered. Although the description here speaks in particular of the infant soul, in which disorder is most severe, it is clear that the movements of bodies transmitted 
in these currents as well as the movements from other parts of the soul continue to affect the movements of the rational soul throughout life (see e.g., 45c-d, 64b-e, 
88a-b, d, 89d-90b). How then can the soul regain order? 


Although Platonic souls have no inherent tendencies to return to their natural harmonious states, they can be affected by other motions and initiate self-motion, as we 
have seen. Plato makes use of these facts in specifying the conditions under which the soul comes to be in these states, for example, becomes virtuous. He mentions 
the importance of constitution, nurture, education, and social environment (Tim. 87b-90d). With regard to the first he notes not only that bodily parts and psychic 
parts may be out of proportion among themselves, as when a man is born with a leg that is too big which causes difficulty walking, but also soul and body may be 
disproportionate and "for health or sickness, goodness or badness, the proportion or disproportion between soul and body themselves is more important than any 
other" (Tim. 87d1-3). His advice is to correct as far as possible initial disproportions and to prevent further ones from arising by proper nurture and education. The 
former will include such things as proper nutrition and exercise of each part. That is, "For both body and soul of the very young, rocking them as continuously as 
possible will have a salutary effect, as nurses of young children and those who administer remedies for Bacchic frenzy are already aware." In such cases it is plausible 
to suppose that the application of such external motion helps to overpower the internal motion of fear and frenzy (Laws 790c1-791b1, cf. Tim. 88c-e). A number of 
exercises are also recommended. Without such measures "the youth will be specially liable to become timid, and this, as all would aver, is not to practice courage but 
cowardice" (Laws 79068-10). He concludes "Let us say, then, that this factor—namely, the exercises of quite young children by the various motions—contributes 
greatly towards developing one part of the soul's virtue" (Laws 791e). However, the most important movements are those produced in oneself by oneself (Tim. 89a1- 
2) and in particular those of the rational part of the soul (89d-90c). The latter are ordered by education (87b). 


Plato does not propose a new curriculum or dwell on the details of education in a well-governed state in the Timaeus (see 87b). He has already set out a heavily 
mathematical curriculum in the Republic and continues to insist on the importance of this in the Laws, as we have noted. The Timaeus gives us a clearer understanding 
of the importance of such a curriculum. It is only by studying geometry, harmonics and the others that a man can come to 
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know the ratios and proportions among the psychic parts that constitute virtue. As we have seen, these are not to be discerned in examination of perceptibles and 
cannot in many cases be imaged in perceptibles, but their likenesses can come to be in the movements and harmonies of soul. 


Given the nature of the soul as it is described in the Timaeus and the Laws it seems to me that we ought not to think of souls as somehow off to the side, as it were, 
learning what numerical ratios can be derived from what others, which incomposite movements result in which composite ones, and then deciding to incorporate them. 
Instead we ought to think of the learning process itself as the bringing of the psychic parts into these ratios. This should not seem implausible. Whether or not we 
subscribe to a causal theory of knowledge, we think learning involves causal processes in the learner. That is, there is good evidence that the acquisition of short term 
memory in learning is the increase of cyclic AMP concentration and the phosphorylation of a potassium channel of the relevant synapse. *° 


Although I cannot yet say much about the implications for Plato's epistemology of the picture I have drawn, we can see that it has many of the marks we should want 
in light of other of his comments about knowledge. The soul's construction as a part of the diatonic scale is the sort of thing we need in an instrument of learning—not 
too complicated, realizable in the ontology to which we are already committed and something in which a variety of melodies can be played, as it were, and mistakes 
can be made. Knowledge and belief turn out to be different powers. Yet they are related in such a way that some true beliefs can be bound by reason into a science. 
Others cannot, given the nature of perceptibles which are the objects of belief. EN. Lee suggests other features, though he takes these things as analogies .*° 


One often finds warnings that the Timaeus is not to be taken seriously. Plato is playing. If the interpretation here is along the right lines, the metaphors of the Timaeus 
are graphic and entertaining, but the ontology is elegant and austere. it should be obvious that if we take Plato to be serious about the ontology, we can see the 
Timaeus as a step in the direction of the unified, comprehensive science of reality which it is commonly supposed he believes is possible and for which he hopes. 


It might also be objected that on my reading Plato will be subject to the same sort of criticism he levels at Anaxagoras in the Phaedo, where this is supposed to be that 
Anaxagoras thought of intelligence as a mere moving force and did not give teleological explanations (see e.g., Cormford, PM, p. 168). However, it seems very 
unlikely that Plato thought Anaxagoras did not believe that nous ordered the world for the best.*! That is not enough. Plato complains, with a delightful play on the 
word, that Anaxagoras does not "make use of his intelligence" (Phaedo 9868-9), particularly in explaining 
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human behavior and the disposition and workings of the heavens. Clearly on my reading Plato does make use of intelligence in explaining both things in the Timaeus. 
In the Phaedo Socrates also scoffs at those who think they will someday discover a stronger Atlas to hold everything together and do not suppose that it is "the good 
and binding that genuinely does bind and hold things together" (99c1-6). In the Timaeus Plato repeatedly used desmos for mathematical proportions and speaks of 
things being "bound" and held together by such proportions. This is not a usual use. 


It may still be said that my interpretation leaves value out of virtue and the cosmos generally and ignores the importance of teleological explanation. I suspect that such 
an objection often depends on one or more of the following assumptions: there is a hard and fast line between fact and value, the identity conditions for virtues are set 
by our ordinary notions of them, or Plato has a notion of teleological explanation as a distinct genre, as it is sometimes thought to be in Aristotle's philosophy. All of 
these seem to me at present to be unwarranted philosophically and incorrect as interpretations of Plato. He warns at the outset in the Timaeus that his account will be 
difficult and unfamiliar. Urged by Clinias to show that wisdom and right and virtue generally are not merely conventional, the Athenian in Laws X gives an argument to 
show that the soul is required as the source of orderly movement in the universe. Why is he so confident that if self-movement is prior to bodies, then wisdom and 
justice will not be conventional? I have tried to indicate that he is giving us a partial account of virtue in the soul and in the cosmos. He says (etpov (Tim. 87c4-5). It 
is along these lines then that I seek to explicate the passages noted at the beginning of this paper. 


Notes 


1. See Terry Penner, "The Unity of Virtue" Philosophical Review 82 (1973):35-68, and T. Irwin, Plato's Moral Theory (Oxford, 1977). An opposing view is 
powerfully and clearly expounded in the writings of Gregory Vlastos. 


2. Notice that the correct response to the paradox of inquiry then cannot be the modern Fregean one that we know the sense of a term in advance, and since sense 
determines reference, we are able to recognize the object of our inquiry when we find it. 


3. According to views of reproduction current at the time, the mother provided only space and nourishment to the offspring. See e.g., Aeschylus, Eumenides 660, 
Aristotle Gen. An. 763b30. 


4. We may note that ve used not only for concrete, material bodies but 
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also by the later Greek mathematicians Heron and Pappus for geometrical figures in the expression apa 


5. This passage of the Laws is explicated by Aristotle and the Greek commentators in terms of the practice of geometers who begin with a point which "grows" into a 
line. Plato is reported by Aristotle and other ancients to have regarded points as "geometrical fictions," and Aristotle criticizes him for his arbitrariness in carrying back 
his analysis only so far as lines (Met. 992a10f., De Caelo 299a2ff.) Xenocrates develops the official theory of "indivisible lines" of which some ancients say Plato 
approved. On this matter see further A.T. Nicol, "Indivisible Lines" Classical Quarterly 30 (1936):120-126, and J. Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und 
Aristoteles (Leipzig; Teubner, 1933), 77-83. 


6. [should perhaps mention that some historians of science do regard Plato's space as three-dimensional. E.g., see J.C. Graves, The Conceptual Foundations of 
Contemporary Relativity Theory (Cambridge, Mass: MIT, 1971), 70. And Henri Martin, one of the major commentators on the Timaeus, regards the triangles as 
very thin laminae. Nevertheless, I cannot see how to support such views from the text. 


7. It is very interesting that there is some reason to believe Archytas, a contemporary and friend of Plato, held a similar view, but instead of speaking of ¢véyakes but if 
equal, they will form a cylinder not a cone. 


8. With this claim Plato does seem to be committed to the view that bodies may have accrued motion, which perhaps Descartes is not. See Gary Hatfield, "Force 
(God) in Descartes’ Physics," Studies in the History and Philosophy of Science 10 (1979):113-140. 


9. There is some scholarly controversy over whether this description of weight is consistent with that given at 63b-3. William Pohle and Eric Lewis have shown that it 
is. See Pohle's "Dimensional Concepts and the Interpretation of Plato's Physics," in A.P.D. Mourelatos et al., Exegesis and Argument (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1973), 
306-23, a very valuable piece. 


10. "Tetrahedra, Motion and Virtue" Nous 18 (1985):17-19. I do so more fully in the longer study by arguing that we cannot assume that the theory of perception in 
the Theaetetus is subscribed to by Plato, then considering each case in the Timaeus, which is the only way it can properly be done, but for which there is no space 
here. One cannot rely on translations and philosophically unsophisticated commentaries in doing this. 
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11. Some of the items listed would, according to Aristotle, be qualities or substances and thus, given the nature of his category theory, could not be quantities or 
geometrical or mathematical properties. But we ought not to impose Aristotle's way of delineating identity conditions on Plato without good reason, especially since 
some of them were probably conceived in response to Plato's views. Aristotle himself takes Plato's geometrical accounts of these things very seriously. In another 
section of the De Caelo he levels a series of fifteen criticisms against Plato's geometrical theory of bodies, affections, and powers (give or take a few which are 
probably not directed against Plato himself). He protests against Plato's making fire a pyramid (e.g., 306635, 307a25-26, 32-33) and says that on such a doctrine if 
its shape is modified, water will no longer be water (306b13- 15). He gives reasons for believing that fire does not bum and heat in virtue of its sharp angles 
(307a14ff.) and so on. It is often thought that we need not pay serious attention to many of Aristotle's criticisms of Plato. They are dismissed as "silly" or "unfair," mere 
oxdmpata My own view is that there is much to be learned from Aristotle's criticisms. We may assume that neither man was stupid or grossly unethical and that 
Aristotle knew Plato's thought better than we ever will. I think that if there is good reason to believe that some position or claim of Aristotle's is developed in 
substantial part in order to surmount difficulties that clearly underlie Aristotle's criticisms of Plato's views, then we ought to be wary of attributing that same Aristotelian 
position or principle to Plato himself and we ought to consider seriously the possibility that Plato maintains something at least close to the view Aristotle says he does 
(allowing for Aristotle's casting things in his own terms) and ask what difference that would make to our reading of Plato. In any case a number of other ancients also 
seem not to have attributed to Plato the view that the identity conditions for qualities and powers correspond to ordinary meanings or are sui generis. See e.g., 
Porphyry, Jn Ptol. Harm. 45-46. 


12. Plato's Universe (Seattle: U. of Wash. 1975), p. 68. See also "Reasons and Causes" rep. in Platonic Studies, 2nd ed. (Princeton, 1981), p. 108, n. 86. 


13. Vlastos has other reasons for supposing they are distinct, which I cannot discuss here, but which are bound up with his comprehensive interpretation of Plato, 
according to which Forms are the counterparts of senses or meanings. If one gives up this assumption, such a position will be less appealing. 


14. Ian Mueller has pointed out to me that it may also seem an attractive hypothesis that there are sui generis qualifies and powers because Plato says "traces" ( 
stppetpa] except by chance. Cornford himself says in a note on this passage that "the reference is to those transient 
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semblances of order which might occur without design in the chaos described at 53a . . ." (p. 280) and the sort of order explicitly mentioned here in the Tim. is 
mathematical. Moreover, the description of the massing of the "traces" at different mathematical. Moreover, the description of the massing of the "traces" at 
different regions in the precosmos suggests that they are to be understood as crude particles. We have already noted that Plato's general account of motion in the 
cosmos ties it to disequilibrium and that principle or something close to it seems to be operating here as well. In the passage on the precosmos the receptacle is 
said to have "no balance in any region because of the unlikeness and imbalance of the powers with which it is filled" (52e1-3). It is shaken &voma}ug by them and 
in turn shakes them, resulting in similar ones being carried off to different regions. The action of the receptacle is compared to that of a winnowing basket, which 
separates the chaff from the corn and and sends it off in various directions. In short, Plato's language and his account of the sorting of earth, water, air and fire or 
their "traces" into distinct regions of the receptacle do not presuppose that these or their properties are distinct sui generis qualities. On the contrary, they suggest 
and seem to involve only the receptacle and the quasi-mathematical items, and, if creation is not a fiction, bumpy approximations to them. 


. DJ. Schulz, Das Problem der Materie in Platons 'Timaeus' (Bonn: H. Bouvier, 1966), pp. 96-97. I have found this book very helpful. Schulz himself seems to 
regard the qualities as epiphenomenal. 


16. An Examination of Plato's Doctrines I (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983), p. 223. 
17. My formulation of the picture here may owe something to Penner. 


18. I shall leave this untranslated. Its uses in the Timaeus accord with the helpful and important analysis offered by Nicholas White in "The Classification of Goods in 
Plato's Republic" Journal of the History of Philosophy XX (1984):393-421. In anticipation of what is to come, let me add that White's account of aitia as a 
"synthetic non-empirical necessary connection" is the sort of thing we should expect if Plato does not draw a hard line between a priori and empirical truths or does 
not assimilate all troths to logical or analytic troths. We may note also that logical inference on such a view will be seen as a limiting case of inference to the best 
explanation. I believe I have also heard Penner expounding such a view of inference. 


19. This or similar things were probably known to Plato. See ps.-Ar., Mechanical Problems 848b36-849b19. Krafft argues that some of the material in this work 
goes back to Archytas. 


20. At 67b sound and hearing are defined generally as "Sound we must define in general terms as the stroke inflicted by air on the brain and blood through the ears 
and passed on to the soul; while the motion it causes, starting in the head and ending in the region of the liver is hearing." The liver is the seat of one part of the soul. 


21. 1 am indebted to Ian Mueller for this information about Aristoxenus and for setting me on to reading the Greek musical theorists, as well as for much helpful 
discussion of several of the concerns of this paper. 
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22. Archytas does not seem to have thought of them as ratios of frequencies of strokes or vibrations because he assigns low numbers to high tones, which consist of 
more frequent strokes. [Here Kung said in her presentation: "I now think we can attribute a frequency theory of sound to Archytas, as we would like, thanks to a 
paper by Kytzler, 'Die Weltsede und der Musikalische Raum,' in Hermes 87 (1959)."— N.P.W.] 


23. See Burkett, pp. 374ff., and R.P. Winnington-Ingram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 31-32. 
24. William Pohle, "The Mathematical Foundations of Plato's Atomic Physics," /sis 62 (1971):36-46. 


25. Ihave argued this elsewhere and am indebted to Terry Penner for the basic idea. See my "Aristotle on Thises, Suches and the Third Man Argument" Phronesis 
26 (1981):207-47, and "Aristotle on Being Is Said in Many Ways,' "forthcoming in History of Philosophy Quarterly. See also Penher's The Ascent from 
Nominalism (Reidel, 1987) Clarification VIL In the introduction Penner also helpfully discusses arguments from the sciences in general. 


26. In Ascent Penner has an especially clear and cogent defense of the view that the deficiency of perceptibles in relation to the Forms in the middle dialogues is better 
seen as a deficiency as answers to questions of the form "What is x?" than to those of the form "What things are x?" Penner takes Plato's opponent in the passages on 
equals in the Phaedo and on beautiful sights and sounds in Rep. V to be the nominalist who wants to say there is nothing more to equality than equal sticks and stones, 
to beauty than beautiful sights and sounds. He also offers a reading of the upward path passages in the Symposium and Republic according to which "the contrast is 
not between sensible beautifuls being less beautiful and the Form being supremely beautiful, but between sensible beautifuls giving us a bad idea of what beauty is and 
the Form giving us an excellent idea of what beauty is." For somewhat similar positions on the imperfection of sensibles, see A. Nehamas, "Plato on the Imperfection 
of the Sensible World," American Philosophical Quarterly 12 (1975):105-117; and Richard Patterson, mage and Reality (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1985). I regret 
that I have not yet been able to give this book the careful reading it deserves. 


27. In unpublished work for our seminar on the Timaeus, spring 1984 at Univ. of Illinois at Chicago. 


28. A.P.D. Mourelatos very interesting article "Astronomy and Kinematics in Plato's Project of Rationalist Explanation" Studies in the History and Philosophy of 
Science 12 (1981):6. Richard Sorabji made a similar point about the real tardiness in conversation. See also Ian Mueller, "Ascending to Problems: Astronomy and 
Harmonics in Republic VII" in J. Anton (ed.), Science and the Sciences in Plato (New York: Eidos, 1980). Although it will be evident that I take issue with some 
points in this article, I have found it extremely valuable and stimulating. I think Mueller and Mourelatos have shown conclusively that Plato assimilates astronomy to 
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geometry and harmonics to arithmetic. However, this still leaves open the question of how the status of these sciences is viewed. 


29. Thomas Heath, Aristarchus of Samos (Oxford, 1913), p. 139. Otto Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, 2nd ed. (Providence: Brown Univ., 1957), 
p. 152. Rep. by Dover with slight corrections, 1969. 


30. Gregory Vlastos "The Role of Observation in Plato's Conception of Astronomy," in Anton, op. cit. 


31. D.J. Furley, "The Greek Theory of the Infinite Universe" Journal of the History of Ideas XLII (1981):582. On the information available to Plato, see D.R. 
Dicks, Early Greek Astronomy to Aristotle (London: Thames and Hudson, 1970); and G. Vlastos, Plato's Universe, op. cit., pp. 37-40. See also Mueller, 
"Ascending to Problems." 


32. I have been helped in thinking about issues concerning idealization and directed to Galileo's work by unpublished work of Eman McMullin, though he does not 
discuss Plato and is not to be blamed for my mistakes. 


33. Dialogues Concerning Two Chief World Systems, trans. S. Drake (Berkeley: U. of Calif., 1967), p. 203. 

34. I owe this point to Richard Sorabji. 

35. "On Magic, Reason and Experience" Nature and System 4 (1982):101-7. 

36. It is a basic principle of Pythagorean harmonics that it is not possible to divide the tone into two equal semitones. There is no ratio of integers for this. 


37. Lam indebted to Elliot Sober for the basic conception of a natural state and helpful discussion. See his article on essentialism in biology in Philosophy of Science 
(1980). 


38. "Modal Realism" Philosophical Review 85 (1976), 3-20. 


39. A question from Richard Kraut prompted me to think about this issue. I have had much helpful discussion with him about issues in this paper. I am indebted to 
Ching Kung for the example. 


40. "Reason and Rotation: Circular Movement as the Model of Mind (Nous) in Later Plato" in W.H. Werkmeister (ed), Facets of Plato's Philosophy (Assert: Van 
Gorcum, 1976), 70-102. 


41. Anaxagoras's famous formula reads panta diakosmese nous (middle of B12) and Plato echoes the verb and its cognates in reporting Anaxagoras's views. Von 
Fritz notes that this alone suggests that the order was thought to be purposeful and that nous in earlier and contemporary thinkers is often connected with morality. 
Kahn and Vlastos have pointed out that the word kosmos is used for good order in society and what is morally proper before it is applied to the physical universe. 
Anaxagoras probably thought of nous as divine and good. He adopts the solemn 
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religious style that is familiar in ancient texts about the gods (e.g., Homer, //. 111; Hesiod, Op. 267, 277; Xenophanes B24, Aeschylus, Ag. 149ff., fr. 70 Nauck) 
and later fifth-century writers have understood him this way (Sophocles, E/. . 175, Democritus B30, Diogenes of Apollonia B5). (I owe these references to 
Schofield's book on Anaxagoras [Cambridge, 1980].) There is a widespread moralizing tendency in the conception of the gods already in Homer and the Pre- 
Socratics. Plato clearly believes that it is a short step from the creator's goodness to the view that he will order the world for the best as far as possible (29e-30c). 
Plato also reports in the Cratylus (413c) that Aaxagoras says "Justice is mind" and "orders all things." Aristotle reports that "in many places he [Anaxagoras] says 
that the cause of what is kalos and orthos is mind" (De An. 404b1) and he frequently accuses Anaxagoras of conflating the moving cause and the cause of the 
good in the world order (Met. 984620-22, 988620-22, 988a14-16, 98866-16, 109169-14). He couples Plato with Anaxagoras in one of those passages 
(988a8- 16). Therefore, it seems risky to hold that Plato did not believe that Anaxagoras held that nous ordered the world for the best. 


The text of Joan Kung's paper printed here is very close to the one that was distributed in mimeograph by the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy in advance of 
its meeting of Dec. 28, 1985, in Washington, D.C. At her death, she left a copy of the mimeograph with notes, made before the meeting, indicating some changes. 
These changes include a good many omissions designed merely to allow her to present the paper within the time to be allowed at that meeting. I have followed the 
changes where I could make out the handwriting with confidence, but I have not observed the omissions just mentioned. I have also made a few minor alterations, 
mostly alterations of typographical errors. I have not attempted to alter the relaxed and informal style, which was appropriate to the meeting and characteristic of 
the author. N.P.W. 
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